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MKKTIXC  OF  TIIK  AMKIMCAN  IXSTITITK  OF  INTKKNATIONAI,  LAW.  II  A  BA  N  A,  (’U II  A. 

On  Momlav,  Januarv22.  1!»17.  iiilhf  Acaclomv  of  Science.  Ilabana.  Fiilia.  was  formallv  inautnirateil  llie  Second  Meet  ini:  of  1  he  American  Institute  of  International  Law.  The  sesions 
was  openeii  l)v  the  I ’resilient  of  ('iiha.  Sr.  Mario  O.  Menocai:  the  formal  address  of  welcome  was  delivered  by  Sr.  I’ahio  Desvernine,  Secretary  of  State  of  tuba;  respon.st-s  on 
liehalf  of  the  Institute  were  made  liv  the  .secretary  general.  Sr.  Dr.  Aiejandro  Alvarez,  and  the  president.  Dr.  James  Brown  Scott.  On  the  idatform  ami  in  the  auiiience  were 
asseraliled  the  meraliers  of  the  Institute  and  distinguished  tmests.  The  ollicial  lieleyates  of  the  national  societies  of  the  various  countries  represented  were  as  follows:  Argentina, 
represented  bv  Dr.  James  Brown  Scot  t  and  Dr.  .VIejan  Iro  .Alvarez;  Bolivia.  Senor  Don  litnacio  I'alderon.  Boiivian  minister  to  the  I'niteii  States  and  Cuba;  Brazil,  Senhor  .Mfredo 
C.  .\lcaforado,  minister  tot Tilia;  Cliiie.  Dr.  Alejandro  .Alvarez;  Costa  Kica,  Dr.  Luis  Aniierson;  Culia,  Dr.  Antonio  Sanchez  de  ilu-stamente.  Dr.  I’ablo  Desvernine,  Dr.  Octavio 
Ciilierca,  Dr.  Fernando  Sanchez  de  Fuentes,  and  Dr.  Uafael  Montoro;  Dominican  ilepttbiic.  i)r.  -Andres  J.  Montoiio;  Kcuador,  .Seiior  Uafael  Kiizalde,  minister  to  Culia  and  the 
United  States;  the  United  States,  Dr.  James  Brown  Scott;  Ciuatemala,  Dr.  Antonio  Batres  Jaurefiui  and  Dr.  Jose  Matos;  Xicarainia.  Dr.  Modesto  Barrios;  I’anama,  Seflor 
Belisario  I’orras,  minister  to  the  United  States  and  Cuba;  faracuay.  Dr.  .Arsenio  i.dpez  Decouii;  I'eru.  i)r.  J.  M.  Manzaniila;  .Salvador,  Dr.  Antonio  Keyes  (iuerra  and  Dr. 
Jose  Tible  Machaiio;  Uruituay,  Senor  Kafael  J.  Fosalba.  minister  to  Cutia;  ami  A  enezueia,  i)r.  (!.  T.  A'illecas  I’uiido. 
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THE  FUEGIANS  AND  THEIR 
COLD  “LAND  OF  FIRE  ”  /. 

TIERRA  del  IIIELO  (Land  of  Ico)  tliey  slioidd  have  named 
it,  those  old  S])anisli  navigators  who  were  tlie  first  Euro- 
jieans  to  see  that  cold  southland.  Perhaps  they  would  have 
called  it  that  had  not  the  Yahgans  had  the  hahit  of  com¬ 
municating  with  one  another  hy  means  of  signal  fires.  We  can 
imagine  what  a  stir  was  created  among  the  aboriginal  inhabitants 
of  the  Fuegiaji  Archipelago  wlien  they  first  l)eheld  a  full-rigged  ship 
with  its  great  white  sails  gliding  into  their  horizon  from  realms 
they  knew  net  of.  What  manner  of  monster  could  it  he  that  thus 
came  u])  a])])arently  from  the  depths  of  the  sea,  or  perhaps  had 
alighted  from  the  very  clouds  themselves  to  float  majestically  on 
waters  they  had  always  claimed  their  own,  waters  whose  surface  had 
hitherto  known  only  gulls  and  birds  and  the  bark  canoes  of  their  own 
primitive  but  efficient  manufacture?  Whales  they  knew,  and  many 
kinds  of  fish,  but  this  new  creature  was  unlike  anything  the}’  had  ever 
seen.  It  seemed  neither  fish  nor  fowl,  and  yet  it  moved  and  glided 
ever  nearer.  The  first  to  see  it  doubtless  grew  alarmed.  They 
hastened  to  build  a  fire  on  some  high  ])oint  to  signal  others  of  their 
kind.  There  was  hurrying  and  scurrying  toward  the  seashore — other 
signal  fires  were  kindled — from  point  to  point  the  news  was  flashed 
by  fires  at  night  and  smoker  by  day — an  important  thing  had  hap¬ 
pened;  and  tire  was  the  wireless  telegra])hy  of  the  Fuegians.  Yah¬ 
gans  signaled  to  Yahgans;  the  Onas  saw  the  fires  and  they,  too, 
became  alarmed  and  started  their  fires.  They  were  farther  inland, 
were  hunters,  and  roamed  the  forests  and  gras.s-covered  i)rairies  and 
were  many.  Even  the  other  canoe  Indians,  the  Alaendoofs,  doubt¬ 
less  saw  the  fires  and  wondered  what  could  the  matter  he.  To  the 


>  By  Edward  .\lbes,  of  Pan  .\merican  Union  staff. 
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USHUAIA,  ARGENTINA. 


On  the  southern  shore  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  on  Beagle  Channel,  is  to  be  found  the  southernmost 
town  of  the  world,  Ushuaia,  the  little  capital  of  this  Argentine  territory.  The  island  is  cut  just 
about  in  halves  by  the  boundary  line  between  the  Chilean  and  Argentine  Republics  which 
extends  from  a  point  near  Punta  Espiritu  Santo  at  the  eastern  entrance  of  the  Strait  of  Magellan 
directly  south  to  Beagle  Channel  and  thence  along  the  Channel  to  the  Atlantic.  The  site  of 
Ushuaia  was  originally  the  location  of  an  English  mission  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Bridges,  and  was  later  (about  1884)  selected  as  a  suitable  place  for  the  Argentine  penal  colony. 
It  has  now  become  quite  a  prosperous  little  community  of  perhaps  800  people  exclusive  of  the 
prisoners  kept  there. 


Photo  from  Caso  J&coho  Peuser.  Buenos  Aires. 


A  SAWMILL  ON  TIERRA  DEL  FUEGO. 


Forests  of  antarctic  beech  trees  are  to  be  found  on  Tierra  del  Fuego  that  grow  to  a  height  of  SO  feet 
and  a  diameter  of  2  feet  in  the  lower  regions.  Certain  species  of  magnolia  and  other  evergreens 
al.so  abound,  and  considerable  lumber  has  of  late  been  obtained  from  the  timber  sections. 
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navigating  Spaniards  these  ])\Totechnics  were  also  a  source  of  wonder. 
The  whole  land  seemed  to  be  dotted  with  blazing  fires,  so  “Tierra 
del  Fuego”  seemed  to  them  a  most  appropriate  name — and  “Land 
of  Fire”  it  has  been  ever  since  m  every  tongue  of  the  civilized  world, 
notwithstanding  that  it  is  preeminently  the  reverse. 

Cold — but  in  parts  beautiful  beyond  comparison.  Naturally  one’s 
opinion  of  a  city  or  section  of  country  visited  is  often  colored  by  his 
first  impressions.  These  impressions  in  the  case  of  the  writer  may 
have  been  unusually  favorable,  owdng  perhaps  to  the  season  of  the 
year  and  the  exceptionally  fine  weather  w'hen  he  viewed  this  out-of- 
the-w'ay  corner  of  the  world.  At  any  rate,  he  will  never  forget  the 
scenic  wonders  encountered  on  a  trip  through  the  Strait  of  Magellan, 
and  especially  of  that  section  of  the  Fuegian  iVrchipelago  which  bor¬ 
ders  on  Magdalen  Sound,  an  arm  of  the  strait  which  stretches  almost 
directly  south  from  the  elbow  formed  by  Cape  Froward,  the  south¬ 
ernmost  tip  of  the  South  American  mainland. 

It  was  during  the  first  days  of  April — early  autumn  in  the  southern 
regions  of  South  America — wLen  we  steamed  into  the  Strait  of  Ma¬ 
gellan  at  its  Pacific  end.  We  were  en  route  to  Punta  Arenas,  and 
the  captain  of  the  vessel  had  kindly  consented  to  give  us  a  near 
view'  of  famed  Mount  Sarmiento,  which  meant  a  detour  of  some  70 
miles  down  into  Magdalen  Sound.  It  is  just  w'here  the  sound  and 
Cockburn  Channel  meet  at  almost  a  right  angle  that  this  ice-clad 
eminence  know'n  as  the  “Mountain  King  of  the  Southernmost 
Andes”  dominates  a  scene  of  marvelous  beauty. 

We  had  passed  between  Clarence  Island  on  the  western  and  Daw'- 
son  Island  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  sound  w'hen  we  finally  floated 
into  w'hat  appeared  to  be  a  landlocked  bay.  All  about  us  W'ere 
cliffs  and  crags  and  snow-crow'ned  peaks  and  there,  just  at  the  south- 
eist  corner  of  the  bay,  standing  like  a  glistening  monument  whose 
cap  was  hidden  in  the  circling  WTeaths  of  vapor  and  of  cloud,  we  saw' 
Sarmiento.  Tlie  vessel’s  engines  W'ere  stojiped,  and  W'e  drifted  close 
to  the  foot  of  the  great  mountain  that  lifts  its  peaks  some  7,000 
feet  or  more  into  the  mists  above  it.  From  its  rugged  sides  tw'o 
great  glaciers,  the  deep  blue  of  the  ice  shimmering  tlu-ough  the 
thin  crusts  of  snow',  came  dow'n  almost  to  the  w'ater’s  edge,  W'hile 
from  lesser  mountains  close  by  w'e  could  see  others  of  these  slow'- 
moving  rivers  of  solid  ice.  The  sun  w'as  sinking  low',  its  rays  painting 
gorgeous  colors  in  the  cloud-flecked  sky  while  the  shadows  of  the 
mountains  to  the  w'est  lengthened  tow'ard  us.  Tlie  w'ater,  smooth 
as  a  polished  mirror,  reflected  the  varying  shades  of  darkened  cliffs 
and  silvered  peaks  and  the  delicate  tints  of  the  clouds  above,  present¬ 
ing  a  scene  that  defied  the  pow'er  of  an  artist’s  brush  or  the  eloquence 
of  a  poet’s  words.  Even  the  faithful  camera  was  lamentably  inade¬ 
quate  to  fix  this  masterpiece  of  nature’s  art.  Until  it  is  so  improved 


From  Cafla  Jarobo  Peuflor,  Buonoa  Airca. 


AX  ISI.AX'I)  IX  TIIK  KIO  LOPEZ,  TIKKRA  1>EL  KITEOO. 


The  Argentine  i)ortion  of  Tierra  del  Euego  has  several  small  rivers  whieh  empty  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  largest  of  these,  the  Hio  Grande,  has  .several  small  trihutaries 

which  water  quite  an  extensive  area  of  the  prairies  section. 
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thiit  it  can  catch  and  hold  the  glint  of  gulden  sunshine  in  shinunering 
snow;  the  varying  hues  of  gray  and  brown  and  reddish  tints  of  rocks 
and  cliffs;  the  opalescent  sheen  of  hhie-green  glaciers;  the  purple, 
amethyst,  and  rose  of  filmy  clouds — photography  can  give  not  even 
a  faint  conception  of  the  delicate  beauties  that  nature  scatters  with 
lavish  hand  in  that  little  corner  of  the  land  of  the  Fuegians. 

The  Fuegian  Archijielago  is  made  up  of  many  islands  of  varying 
size  closely  clustered  south  of  the  Strait  of  Magellan.  The  largest  of 
these,  embracing  an  area  about  equal  to  that  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  is  the  island  of  Tierra  del  Fuego.  It  is  on  the  southwestern 
arm  of  this  islaiul,  separated  from  the  main  and  more  level  section 
by  Admiralty  Sound,  that  Mount  Sarmiento  is  located.  It  forms  the 
western  tip  of  the  Darwin  Range,  which  stretches  from  BeagleSound 
to  Cockhurn  Channel.  The  m)rthern  extremity  of  the  island  forms 
the  eastex-n  and  southeastern  shore  of  Magellan  Strait,  and  we  subse¬ 
quently  saw  vast  areas  of  the  prairie  sections,  as  after  leaving  Punt  a 
Arenas  we  steameil  through  the  second  aiul  fii-st  narrows  within  pistol 
shot  of  the  land.  This  section  of  the  island,  while  less  picturesque 
than  that  contiguous  to  Magdalen  .Sound,  is  of  much  greater  utility, 
for  it  is  here  that  the  large  sheep  ranches  are  to  he  found. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  sheep  ranches  and  other  developments  of 
the  country  that  are  to  form  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  The  writer 
has  touched  on  these  matters  in  a  previous  article  in  the  Buli.etin.* 
It  is  the  matter  of  a  vanishing  race  that  has  appealed  to  him — a 
matter  that  may  perchance  arouse  the  sympatlu'tic  interest  of  otheiN 
as  well.  Things  that  are  about  to  disa])p('ar  from  the  earth  forever, 
animate  or  inanimate,  generally  arouse  interest,  compassion,  and  even 
pity  at  times.  The  death  of  the  last  known  specimen  of  the  sandal 
tree,  on  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez,  as  recorded  by  Carl  Skottsherg, 
the  Swedish  explorer  and  botanist,  aroused  the  lively  interest  of  the 
world’s  botanists.  The  threatened  extinction  of  the  North  American 
bison  created  an  interest,  lii-st  among  zoologists  and  then  among  less 
learned  people,  until  almost  a  nation-wide  movement  and  a  conti¬ 
nental  protest  stopped  the  slaugliter  and  saved  a  few  remnants  of 
herds,  remnants  which  are  slowly  multiplying  and  may  possibly  save 
the  species  from  total  annihilation.  The  same  is  in  a  measure  true  of 
that  splended  specimen  of  the  deer  family,  the  elk. 

As  a  general  rule,  men,  when  not  personally  engage'd  in  killing  one 
another — as  in  Europe  just  now  -are  not  hard-hearted  and  ferocious. 
Tlieir  sympathies  are  fairly  easy  to  arouse  ami  they  take  a  generous 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  other  <Teatures  when  brought  to  their  atten¬ 
tion.  That  is  sometimes  true,  even  when  the  other  creatures  are  also 
human  beings.  Not  often,  perhaps,  but  sometimes.  Vide  the  case 
of  the  North  American  Indian.  The  United  States  Government  has 


1  “  I’unta  Arenas  tlie  World's  Southernmost  City,”  April,  I'.llti,  Builetlu  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 


From  Casa  Jacobo  Peuser.  Buenos  Aires. 

MOUNT  DARWIN,  TIERRA  DEL  FUEGO. 

Mount  Darwin  is  one  of  the  great  peaks  of  the  range  bearing  the  same  name  which  extends  from  Cockburn 
Channei  in  a  southeasterly  direction  across  the  lower  part  of  Tierra  del  Fuego  to  Beagle  Channel.  The 
peak  rivals  Mount  Sarmiento  in  height,  but  its  environment  is  less  picturesque. 
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been  taking  such  good  care,  during  recent  years,  of  the  remnants  of 
a  number  of  tribes  of  the  former  owmers  of  the  continent  that  they 
are  increasing  not  only  in  wealth  l)ut  in  numbei-s.  Their  conditions 
of  living  arc  changed  somewhat,  it  is  true.  Most  of  them  have  dis¬ 
carded  the  paint  and  feathers  of  the  past  and  substituted  therefor 
the  more  or  less  weirdl}"^  assorted  habiliments  of  the  white  man. 
Many  have  also  exchanged  their  skin  and  bark  wigwams  for  more 
modern  habitations.  But  the  civilized  and  semicivilized  North  Amer¬ 
ican  Indian  of  the  present  can  propagate  his  species  ad  libitum,  ami 
preserve  his  race  in  aU  its  pristine  purity  for. many  generations  to 
come,  if  he  will.  But  far  downi  in  the  southernmost  reaches  of  South 
America  there  are  a  few  small  remnants  of  distinct  species  of  the 
genus  Itomo  sapiens  that  are  about  to  become  extinct,  and  the  writer 
desires  to  pay  them  the  small  and  inconsequential  tribute  of  this 
sketch  before  their  final  obituary  may  be  written  In’  an  abler  pen. 

It  would  seem  that  when  the  white  man  first  invaded  the  realm  of 
the  Fuegians  there  were  several  distinct  trilies  of  the  aborigines. 
They  were  ethnologically  different  from  one  another.  They  differed 
in  physical  structure,  in  language,  and  in  their  mode  of  living,  while 
eae.h  of  at  least  three  of  the  tribes  numbered  several  thousand  indi¬ 
viduals.  How  long  they  had  lived  there  no  one  knows.  Certaiidy 
long  enough  to  have  developed  physical  characteristics  and  modes  of 
living  that  suited  their  environment,  for  they  had  survived  ami 
thrived.  Nature  had  handicapped  their  development,  perhaps,  but 
they  had  increased  and  multiplied  in  the  face  of  all  natural  obstacles. 

When  Magellan  in  1520  sailed  his  little  fleet  through  the  strait  that 
now  bears  his  name,  there  were  at  least  three  distinct  tribes  of 
Indians  who  lived  in  as  many  sections  of  the  Fuegian  Archipelago. 
Farthest  south,  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  island  of  Tien-a  del 
Fuego  and  on  the  neighboring  islands  immediately  across  Beagle 
Channel,  were  the  Yahgans,  a  race  of  fishermen  often  called  the 
“canoe”  Indians.  The  islands  to  the  west  of  Cockburn  Channel  were 
inhabited  by  the  Alaculoofs,  a  tribe  somewhat  similar  in  physique  and 
modes  of  life  but  with  a  different  language  ami  of  less  intelligence. 
The  greater  part  of  the  large  island  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  including  all 
of  the  northern  and  the  interior  plains  sections,  as  well  as  the  forest  al 
areas,  formed  the  habitat  of  the  Onas.  These  were  a  race  of  hunters, 
larger  in  phj^sical  stature,  and  by  some  authorities  supposed  to  be 
akin  to  the  Tehuelches  of  Patagonia. 

The  physical  environment  of  a  race  of  people  has  much  to  do  with 
its  development,  mentally  as  well  as  physically,  in  the  course  of  cen¬ 
turies  of  existence.  Climate,  character  of  the  land,  resources  offered 
in  the  matter  of  food,  shelter,  etc.,  aU  arc  important  factors  which 
either  retard  or  hasten  the  development  of  the  intellect  and  often 
modify  even  the  structure  of  the  body.  Such  factors  must  be  taken 


From  Loa  Onss.  by  Gallardo,  Buenos  Aires. 


FAl'NA  OF  TIEUHA  DEL  FCEGO. 


Besides  the  guanaco,  tiiere  are  several  siiecies  of  animals  which  are  valuable  for  their  fur-bearing  quali¬ 
ties.  Notable  among  these  are  the  nutria  (Lu'ra  fetim),  whose  fur  is  very  highly  prized,  shown  in 
the  upper  picture,  and  the  siiecies  of  fox  known  to  zoologists  as  C'anis  {Lupulus)  magellanicus.  shown 
in  the  lower  picture. 
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iut(.i  con^icloratiou  when  \vc  pass  jiulgiuont  on  the  status  of  a  people 
\vlui;>e  evolution  has  taken  place  under  conditions  materially  different 
from  those  under  which  the  civilization  of  Asiatic  and  European 
races  lias  been  established. 

Bearing  this  in  mind,  it  is  not  at  all  astonishing  that  the  Fuegian 
■•ihos  liad  reached  hut  a  comparatively  low  stage  in  the  process  of 
leir  evolution.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the  Yahgans  and  the 
i^laculoofs.  The  islands  of  the  archipelago  on  which  they  had  lived 
for  many  generations  offered  hut  scanty  resources,  while  the  climate 
was  certainly  far  from  ideal.  These  islands  are  for  the  most  part  the 
to])s  of  mountains  that  project  above  the  surface  of  the  sea.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  one  writer:  “As  one  sails  among  them  the  idea  that  here  is  a 
mountain  chain  that  at  some  time  long  past  was  suddenly  submerged 
in  the  sea  is  irresistible.  For  miles  and  leagues  one  may  coast  along 
without  finding  a  beach  wide  enough  to  furnish  a  foothold,  not  to 
mention  a  place  for  hauling  up  a  yawl.  That  the  mountain  is  as  pre¬ 
cipitous  below  the  water  as  it  is  above  is  easily  proved,  for  soundings 
with  tlie  deep-sea  lead  line  often  give  00  to  100  fathoms  within  100 
f»‘et  of  the  shore  line.” 

Wherever  there  is  shelter  from  the  prevailing  gales  a  narrow  strand 
is  generally  formed,  back  of  which  are  forests  of  Antartic  beech,  cer¬ 
tain  species  of  magnolia,  and  other  varieties  which  maintain  their 
verdure  throughout  the  entire  year.  The  largest  of  the  trees  reach  a 
height  of  50  feet  and  a  diameter  of  2,  but  these  are  in  the  low  regions. 
As  one  ascends  the  higher  parts  of  the  mountains  the  trees  get  smaller 
until  at  an  elevation  of  perhaps  1,000  to  1,500  feet  trees  and  shrubs 
give  way  to  mosses.  Still  higher  even  the  mosses  disappear  and  noth¬ 
ing  but  snow  covers  the  barren  rocks  and  cliffs. 

The  climate  is  said  to  be  healthy  despite  the  cold,  damp,  and  varia¬ 
ble  weather  and  the  constant  storms  and  icy  blasts  that  sweep  up 
from  the  Antartic  regions.  The  thermometer  has  been  known  to  go 
as  low  as  12°  F.  below  zero  at  Ushuaia,  the  little  capital  of  the  Argen¬ 
tine  pait  of  the  island  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  but  this  is  extreme  and 
imusual.  The  mean  temperature  would  probably  be  about  45°  F. 
Tlu'  coldest  weather  obtains  during  a  protracted  storm;  the  storm 
over,  the  sun  bursts  out  and  the  ice  and  snow  in  the  lower  levels  begin 
to  melt.  The  confined  salt  waters  are  said  to  freeze  over  only  occa¬ 
sionally.  but  the  watei-s  of  the  numerous  sounds,  straits,  and  channels 
that  divitle  the  islands  are  always  icy  cold. 

Such  being  some  of  the  physical  conditions  under  which  they  lived, 
we  may  now  consider  the  inhabitants  as  they  appeared  to  European 
observers  who  had  but  limited  opportunities  to  study  them.  Among 
the  most  eminent  of  these  was  Charles  Darwin,  the  great  English 
naturalist,  whose  famous  voyage  in  the  Beagle  took  him  through 
several  of  these  narrow  channels,  one  of  which  was  named  for  the 


From  The  Wilds  of  Pstacooio.  by  Carl  Skottsbery. 

CHANNEL  INDIANS  OF  THE  FUEGIAN  ARCHIPELAGO. 

Lett:  Mrs.  Akichakwarrakwiltee,  who  was  installed  as  the  official  interpreter  for  the  Swedish  Magellan  Expedition  led  by  Carl  Skottsbcrg.  She  was  one  of  the  “canoe” 
Indians,  understood  Spanish  fairly  well,  and  was  known  at  the  mission  as  “  Emilia.”  Through  her  efforts  as  both  uiteiprcter  and  as  guarantor  that  the  members 
of  the  party  were  not  “Cristianos  males,”  the  Channel  Indians  were  induced  to  permit  the  white  men  to  visit  them  in  their  homes  and  to  partake  of  their  food. 
Right:  Specimens  of  the  Channel  Indians,  of  which  the  Alaculoofs  were  one  tribe. 
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vessel,  Beagle  Channel,  perhaps  the  most  picturesque  waterway  in 
the  world.  In  1832  Darwin  wrote  of  the  Yahgan  Indians  as  follows: 

While  going  one  day  on  shore  near  Wollaston  Island  we  pidled  alongside  a  canoe 
with  six  Fuegians.  These  were  the  most  abject  and  miserable  creatures  I  anywhere 
beheld.  On  the  east  coast  the  natives,  as  we  have  seen,  have  guanaco  cloaks,  and  on 
the  west  they  possess  sealskins.  Among  these  central  tribes  the  men  generalh'  have 
an  otter  skin,  or  some  small  scrap  which  is  barely  sufficient  to  cover  their  backs  as  low 
down  as  their  loins.  It  is  laced  across  the  breast  by  strings,  and  according  as  the  wind 
blows  it  is  shifted  from  side  to  side.  But  these  Fuegians  in  the  canoe  were  ((uite  naked, 
and  even  one  full-grown  woman  was  absolutely  so.  It  was  raining  heavily,  and  the 
fre.sh  water,  together  with  the  spray,  trickled  down  her  body.  In  another  barbor  not 
far  distant  a  woman  who  was  suckling  a  recently  born  child  came  one  day  alongside  the 
vessel  and  remained  there  out  of  mere  curiosity  while  the  sleet  fell  and  thawed  on  her 
naked  bosom  and  on  the  skin  of  her  naked  baby.  These  poor  creatures  were  stunted 
in  their  growth,  their  hideous  faces  bedaubed  with  wliite  paint,  their  skins  filthy  and 
greasy,  their  hair  entangled,  their  voices  discordant,  and  their  gestures  violent.  At 
night  five  or  six  human  beings,  naked  and  scarcely  protected  from  tbe  wind  and  rain 
of  this  tempestuous  climate,  sleep  on  the  wet  ground  coiled  up  like  animals.  Viewing 
such  men  one  can  hardly  make  oneself  believe  that  they  are  fellow  creatures  and 
inhabitants  of  the  same  world.  *  *  *  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Fuegians  decrea.se  in  number. 

Not  a  very  flattering  picture,  this,  to  be  drawn  by  such  a  keen  ob¬ 
server  and  usually  close  student  of  nature.  Other  explorers  of  tlie 
region,  whose  stay  was  perhaps  no  longer  than  Darwin’s,  have  written 
similar  accounts.  The  trouble  is  they  were  only  partially  informed 
as  to  the  really  important  facts.  Were  it  necessary  to  depend  upon 
these  descriptions  alone  we  would  undoubtedly  form  but  a  poor  opin¬ 
ion  of  these  people.  Fortunately,  however,  there  have  been  other 
white  men  who  have  made  more  extended  investigations  and  hove 
lived  among  .these  Indians  for  many  years,  learning  their  languages, 
modes  of  life,  customs,  superstitions,  etc.,  and  it  is  to  them  we  must 
turn  for  a  fairer  estimate  of  the  Fuegian  aborigines.  Among  such 
men  stands  out  preeminent  the  Rev.  Thomas  Bridges,  once  an  Eng¬ 
lish  missionary  who  took  charge  of  the  mission  at  Ushuaia  in  1871), 
and  who  later  became  a  prosperous  ranchman  on  the  island  of  Tierra 
del  Fuego.  His  sons  still  carry  on  the  large  business  of  sheep  raising 
and  cattle  breeding.  During  his  lifetime  Mr.  Bridges  was  a  close  stu¬ 
dent  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  archipelago,  and  he  did  more  than  any 
other  to  acquaint  the  world  with  their  character,  lives,  and  language. 
A  New  York  reporter,  John  R.  Spears,  visited  the  region  something 
over  20  years  ago  when  the  fact  that  gold  had  been  discovered  in  the 
sands  of  the  Fuegian  beaches  became  generally  known,  and  wrote  a 
series  of  interesting  articles  for  his  paper  and  for  magazines,  and  sub¬ 
sequently  these  were  published  in  book  form  under  the  title  “The 
Gold  Diggings  of  Cape  Horn.”  In  this  work  may  be  found  an  excel¬ 
lent  account  of  the  Yahgan  and  Ona  Indians,  based  not  only  on  his  own 
observations  but  on  authentic  information  obtained  from  written 

I 
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From  The  Wilds  of  Pstssonia.  by  Carl  Skottsbers. 


AX  INDIAN  HOME  ON  SAKMIENTO  CHANNEL 


This  family  is  not  always  thas  elaborately  attired.  A  mantle  of  skins  Is  generally  the  only  garment  worn,  but  upon  the  approach  of  the  white  men 
variously  assorted  pieces  of  clothing  are  hastily  donned  Perhaps  this  is  not  the  first  time  they  nave  had  their  picture  taken. 
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records  of  Bridges  and  others,  and  from  personal  interviews  with  men 
who  had  lived  among  these  tribes.  Charles  Wellington  Furlong,  a 
few  years  ago,  visited  southern  Patagonia  and  also  Tierra  del  Fuego, 
and  spent  several  months  exploring,  hunting,  and  fishing  with  some 
of  these  Indians  as  his  only  companions,  and  his  articles  in  Harper’s 
Monthly  in  1908  and  1909  give  a  faithful  account  and  many  graphic 
pictures  of  the  people  as  he  saw  them  and  knew  them.  Carl  Skotts- 
berg,  too,  studied  them  and  describes  them  in  his  book,  “The  Wilds 
of  Patagonia,”  and  recent  works  of  Spanish  and  German  authorship 
afford  additional  sources  of  information.  Many  of  the  main  facts 
embodied  in  the  following  paragraphs  have  been  obtained  from  one 
or  more  of  these  sources. 

From  Darwin’s  description  one  would  very  correctly  infer  that  the 
Yahgans  were  not  expert  housebuilders  nor  good  tailors.  Their  mode 
of  life  and  the  resources  placed  at  their  disposal  by  nature  were  not 
of  a  character  which  would  tend  to  develop  their  ingenuity  along 
these  lines.  Their  huts  were  structures  made  of  poles  thatched  with 
brush  and  grass,  shaped  like,  though  somewhat  larger  than,  an  ordinary 
haycock.  They  were  open  on  the  lee  side,  the  thatching  covering 
perhaps  two-thirds  of  the  circumference  of  the  structure.  'The  earth 
fioor  of  the  hut  was  usually  covered  with  moss  or  grass,  and  the  fire 
was  built  just  within  the  opening.  If  the  habitation  was  to  be  used 
for  some  time  the  earth  was  scooped  up  inside  and  piled  against  the 
brush  wall,  thus  forming  additional  protection  and  leaving  the  floor 
smooth  and  level.  But  these  Indians  were  nomadic.  They  could 
not  use  permanent  habitations.  They  lived  largely  on  limpets,  mus¬ 
sels,  and  other  shellfish  they  found  on  the  beaches,  as  well  as  on  the  fish 
they  speared  and  on  the  blubber  of  occasionally  stranded  whales. 
When  the  food  supply  became  exhausted  on  one  shore  they  paddled 
their  canoes  to  another,  better  supplied,  and  set  up  their  primitive 
establishments.  It  is  not  until  people  come  to  the  agricultural  stage 
of  their  cultural  evolution  that  they  begin  to  have  permanent  habi¬ 
tations,  and  agricultural  facilities  on  tbe  Fuegian  Islands,  except  per¬ 
haps  the  interior  of  the  large  island  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  are  conspicu¬ 
ous  by  their  absence. 

When  the  Yahgans  found  a  stranded  whale,  they  picked  up  their 
belongings  and  moved  over  to  the  vicinity  of  the  carcass.  That  was 
easier  than  moving  the  whale,  even  piecemeal,  from  one  island  shore 
to  another.  When  in  the  course  of  their  constant  peregrinations  in 
their  canoes  they  came  to  a  beach  well  supplied  with  limpets  and  mus¬ 
sels  and  other  food,  they  settled  there  for  the  time  being  and  lived  “on 
the  fat  of  the  land.” 

As  to  their  scanty  attire — that,  too,  was  the  result  of  their  environ¬ 
ment.  Nature  usually  cares  for  her  creatures  by  developing  char- 
70750— Bull.  1—17 - 2 


From  Loa  0dm,  by  Carloa  R.  Gallardo,  Bucnoo  Airea. 

ONA  INDIANS,  TIERRA  DEL  FUEOO. 

The  skin  of  the  guanaoo  furnishes  them  clothes,  head  covering,  and  shelter;  its  flesh  their  choicest  food;  its  sinews  and  tendons  their  thread  and 
string;  its  bones  their  needles  and  many  implements.  With  their  strong  bows  and  well-made  arrows  they  are  splendid  marksmen,  as  the 
white  men  frequently  found  to  their  cost. 
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actoristics  suited  to  the  conditions  under  which  they  must  live.  In 
the  case  of  the  Yaligans,  they  partially  jirotected  their  backs  and 
])ortions  of  the  body  nearest  the  vital  organs  by  some  covering, 
such  as  a  guanaco  skin  or  the  skin  of  a  seal  or  otter,  but  their  best 
protection  was  afforded  by  a  layer  of  fat  that  formed  beneath  the 
skin  of  the  body,  much  thicker  than  is  usually  the  case  with  people 
wlio  dwell  in  less  rigorous  regions.  Above  all,  the  Yahgans  knew 
the  saving  power  of  grease.  They  greased  themselves  all  over 
with  oil  of  any  kind  obtainable,  from  whales,  fish,  or  from  the  oil}^ 
aquatic  birds  the}^  killed.  This  covering  of  oil  and  grease,  while 
offensive  to  the  white  man,  was  their  greatest  protection.  Sleet, 
rain,  or  spray  of  tlie  sea,  slipped  from  their  greasy  skins  without 
afl'ecting  tliem  wliere  clothing  would  have  absorbed  the  moisture 
and  kept  them  chilled.  Before  the  advent  of  the  white  man  with 
his  clothing  induced  them  to  change  their  custom  in  this  particidar 
tuberculosis,  pneumonia,  aiid  other  pidmonary  troubles  were  un¬ 
known  to  the  Yahgans.  Again,  whale  blubber  and  fatty  aquatic 
birds  they  killed  with  their  slings  gave  tlicm  greasy  food,  a  “heating” 
diet,  which  was  eminently  fitted  to  help  them  withstand  the  cold. 

^^^lile,  therefore,  they  neglected  to  provide  themselves  with  what 
we  woidd  regard  as  adequate  shelter  and  bodily  protection  against 
the  elements  they  nevertheless  lived  and  thrived  with  such  as  to 
them  seemed  sufficient.  They  were  strict  utilitarian  philosophers, 
these  Yahgans.  They  wasted  no  energies  on  what  to  them  seemed 
the  superfluities  of  life;  their  necessities  engrossed  all  their  attention. 
Canoes  were  positive  necessities,  so  were  the  weapons  and  implements 
with  which  they  obtained  food,  and  it  was  in  the  manufacture  of  such 
necessities  that,  notwithstanding  the  handicaps  of  their  environ¬ 
ment,  the  Yahgans  demonstrated  a  high  degree  of  intelligence. 

According  to  Spears  “when  the  Yaligan  would  build  a  canoe  he 
stripjied  wide  pieces  of  bark  from  the  tallest  and  smoothest  tree 
trunks  he  could  find,  using  shell  axes  in  the  old  days  to  cut  the  trees. 
TJie  bark  was  stripped  from  the  trunk  with  a  wooden  tool,  something 
lik(‘  a  chisel,  and  of  the  very  shape  found  most  advantageous  by  the 
white  men,  wJio  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  Adirondacks,  supply  hem¬ 
lock  bark  to  the  tanneries.  Having  his  bark  ofl'  the  tree,  the  Yaligan 
cut  the  strips  into  such  shape  that  when  sewed  together  they  would 
form  a  canoe  with  a  midship  section,  say  4  feet  wide  by  3  feet  deep, 
that  was  almost  the  arc  of  a  circle.  From  this  section  the  model 
tapered  away  almost  on  the  arc  of  another  circle.  It  had  a  sheer  at 
once  pleasing  to  the  eye  and  weU  adapti'd  to  ride  the  most  tempes¬ 
tuous  seas  in  the  world.  To  brace  this  bark  sheathing  the  Yahgan 
made  ribs  of  split  saplings  that  looked  like  hickory  barrel  hoops — 
ribs  at  once  strong  and  light — while  the  rails  and  beams  were  made 
of  round  wood.  The  bark  strips  were  sewed  together  with  whale- 


From  T.os  Onas.  by  Gallardo.  Buenoa  Airra. 

A  YAIIOAN  CANOE. 

The  Yahcan  canoe  was  made  of  strips  of  bark  sewed  together,  braced  by  means  of 
ribs  of  spiit  saplings,  the  rails  and  beams  being  made  of  round  wood.  For  com¬ 
bined  speeil,  safety,  an  1  capacity  it  was  unexcelied  by  the  best  models  produced 
by  white  men. 


From  T.OS  Onaa.  by  Gallardo,  Buenoa  Airea. 

ONA  INDIANS  TRAINING  A  DOG. 

The  dog  is  almost  a  necessity  to  the  Onas,  as  he  is  to  almost  all  hunters.  He  is  trained 
to  retrieve  game,  heip  in  the  chase  of  the  guanaco,  and  at  night  aids  the  family  to 
keep  warm,  as  outlined  in  the  text. 
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bone  taken  from  whales  stramled  on  the  beaeli.  The  ribs,  rails, 
and  beams  were  lashed  in  place  by  sinews,  usually  from  the  guanaco, 
for  that  curious  animal  was  found  on  several  islands  of  the  Yahgan 
region.” 

For  combined  speed,  safety,  and  capacity  the  Yahgan  canoe  is 
said  to  have  been  unexcelled  by  the  best  models  constructed  by  white 
men,  and  the  fact  that  they  were  successfully  used  in  navigating  the 
turbulent  waters  of  the  Fuegian  Archipelago  is  perhaps  the  best 
evidence  of  their  efficiency.  According  to  the  liev.  Thomas  Bridges 
and  Rev.  John  Lawrence,  who  knew  these  people  intimately  for 
many  years,  they  had  never  heard  of  a  Yahgan  being  upset  in  his 
canoe  until  in  recent  years  when  the  possession  of  axes  and  the 
teachings  of  the  white  men  led  the  Indians  to  substitute  dugouts  of 
an  entirely  different  model  for  the  canoes  they  made  in  the  old  days. 

In  the  manufacture  of  weapons  and  implements  needed  for  obtain¬ 
ing  food  the  Yahgans  displayed  great  ingenuity.  One  of  these  imple¬ 
ments  was  the  shell  ax.  It  was  made  of  a  large  clamshell.  A 
rounded  stone  was  lashed  with  sinew  to  the  hinge  side  of  the  shell  to 
give  it  weight  and  make  a  good  handhold.  Then  the  opposite  side 
was  gi’ound  to  a  cutting  edge  by  rubbing  away  the  softer  inner  or 
conv'ex  surface  on  a  smooth  rock.  With  this  tool  the  Yahgan  felled 
trees,  fashioned  his  harpoon,  strippi’d  the  blubber  from  a  wdiale,  and 
trimmed  his  hair.  When  compared  with  the  stone  axes  of  other 
primitive  tribes  unacquainted  with  metals  the  shell  ax  of  the  Yahgan 
is  a  striking  illustration  of  his  mental  habits  and  character.  The  i 

shell  ax  was  frail,  hut  keen  edged.  It  required  a  quick  but  delicate 
hand  to  manipulate  it.  The  stone  ax  was  blunt  and  heavy,  and 
impelled  by  a  rude  hand  it  smashed  its  way  through  things.  The 
Yahgan  })referred  to  accomplish  the  same  ends  by  more  delicate  but 
just  as  efiicient  means.  Ills  favorite  weapon  was  the  harpoon,  and 
in  its  manufacture  he  was  an  adept.  Spears  describes  these  as  follow's:  j 

I  have  one  of  which  the  head,  made  from  a  whale  rib,  ia  25}  inchea  long.  It  haa  | 

a  single  barb,  at  once  deep  and  strong.  It  is  secured  to  the  shaft  in  such  a  way  that  j 

when  a  seal  was  struck  the  harpoon  head  dropped  from  its  place  in  the  shaft  or  handle,  j 

after  which  the  handle  was  towed  broadside  on  through  the  water  by  the  wounded 
beast.  Of  course,  towing  the  harpoon  shaft  in  this  fashion  impeded  the  animal’s  ■ 

flight  more  than  towing  it  end  on  would  do.  Another  harpoon  that  I  have  is  21  inches 
long,  and  but  1  inch  wide  and  a  half  inch  thick  at  the  base,  and  instead  of  one  heavy 
barb  near  the  base  it  has  a  series  of  26  small  ones  along  one  side.  These  barbs  hook 
back  like  sharks’  teeth,  and  are  about  as  keen  i)ointed.  Nothing  of  better  shape 
to  hold  fast  could  be  devised  by  a  fishh<K)k  maker.  Indeed,  the  turtle  hunters  of 
the  West  Indies,  who  have  a  steel  harpoon  of  a  similar  shape,  do  not  make  as  well- 
formed  barbs.  The  harpoon  of  one  barb  is  for  seals,  otters,  and  small  whales,  while  the 
other  form  was  for  the  various  Kinds  of  birds  found  in  the  region.  For  fish  spears  the 
Yahgan  lashed  two  or  three  of  the  bird  harpotui  heads  to  a  shaft  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  points  were  spread  out;  the  harpewn  heads  formed  a  V  or  a  tripod,  as  the 
case  might  be,  and  the  barbs  were  all  on  the  inside.  The  fish  were  speared  at  night 
by  the  light  of  a  torch.  By  having  two  or  more  of  the  harpoon  heads  on  the  shaft 
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the  chances  of  hitting  the  dimly  seen  fish  were  of  course  increased,  and,  moreover,  a 
lish  caught  between  two  of  the  harpoon  heads  and  impaled  by  a  third,  was  held  no 
matter  how  it  struggled  or  what  its  strength. 

Anotlior  implemt'nt  was  a  peculiar  wooden  chisel  with  which  the 
squaws  stripped  limpets  from  rocks  as  mucli  as  6  fetd  under  water  and 
skillfully  bi'ought  them  to  tlie  surface.  They  also  made  baskets  of 
rushes  for  gathering  the  shellfish  and  to  contain  their  small  belongings. 
For  a  long-range  weapon  the  Yahgan  used  a  shng,  made  of  a  piece  ot 
rawhide,  to  which  were  attached  strings  of  braided  sinew  that  always 
ended  in  fancifully  wrought  knots.  In  its  use  they  were  remarkably 
skillful,  according  to  the  missionaries,  who  state  that  the  Yahgans 
often  killed  birds  afloat  at  a  distance  of  over  200  yards.  Even  the 
guanaco  was  knocked  down  and  stunned  by  heavy  round  pebbles  at  a 
range  of  100  ^nirds.  That  the  Yahgan  should  have  preferred  the 
sling  to  the  bow  and  arrow  is  easily  accounted  for.  It  was  easier  to 
make,  and  ammunition,  in  the  way  of  smooth,  round  pebbles,  was 
to  be  had  for  the  picking  up  on  all  the  beaches,  while  the  material  for 
bows  and  arrows  was  scarce.  He  lived  for  the  most  part  in  his  canoe, 
and  could  carry  with  him  all  the  pebbles  he  needed.  The  Onas,  the 
tribe  that  dwelt  on  the  prairie  and  in  the  forests  of  the  interior,  on 
the  other  hand,  preferred  the  bow  and  arrow  for  the  same  reason. 
The  materials  for  making  the  weapon  were  at  hand  and  the  forest 
was  full  of  ammunition — arrows  cut  from  tree  branches. 

Darwin  thought  the  Yahgans  stunted  in  their  growth.  This  is  but 
another  evidence  of  the  efl’ect  of  environment  and  mode  of  living  on 
the  physical  development  of  races.  In  this  tribe  both  sexes  showed  a 
remarkable  disproportion  between  the  upper  hotly  and  the  legs. 
The  trunk  is  well  tleveloped,  the  neck  short  and  thick,  the  shoulders 
straight  and  the  arms  long  and  muscular.  The  body  is  often  dis¬ 
figured  by  a  too  prominent  abdomen.  Their  worst  point  is  thin, 
bent  legs.  They  were  “canoe”  Indians,  and  spent  their  time  in 
their  boats  or  squatting  about  their  camp  fire.  Result — their  legs 
lacked  exercise  and  their  development  was  retarded.  The  average 
man  was  about  5  feet  1  inch  in  height  while  the  women  seldom 
exceeded  4  feet  8  inches,  due  to  the  shortness  of  their  legs. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  Yahgan  accomplishments,  however, 
was  their  wonderfully  developed  language.  Again  it  is  to  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Bridges  wo  must  turn  for  reliable  information  in  regard  to 
these  so-called  savages.  After  many  yeais  of  faithful  work  ho  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  compiling  a  Yahgan-English  lexicon  and  what  may  be 
called  a  Yahgan  grammar.  From  him  we  learn  that  these  “savages 
of  the  lowest  grade,”  alluded  to  by  scientists  and  explorers  as  “most 
abject  and  miserable  creatures,”  had  a  language  from  which  he  has 
compiled  a  vocabulary  of  40,000  words.  Shakespeare,  the  greatest 
master  of  the  English  language  the  world  has  known,  used  not  over 
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24,000  words,  while  John  Milton,  who  ranks  next,  used  about  17,000. 
Spears  writes : 

They  had  poets  and  novelists  and  historians.  They  knew,  for  instance,  how  to 
tell  in  the  most  delicate  fashion  those  sly  stories  in  which  the  point  was  found  in  the 
thought  of  the  listeners  and  not  in  the  words  of  the  speaker — where  the  speaker’s 
words  suggested  but  did  not  express  the  thought.  Xo  people  in  the  world  enjoyed 
well-told  stories  of  the  kind  more  than  they,  but  only  the  skillful — the  literati — were 
permitted  to  tell  them.  A  gross  expression  was  never  permitted  in  company.  *  *  * 
They  had  songs,  but  no  music  as  civilized  peoi)le  understand  the  word.  Their  songs 
were  what  travelers  call  “monotonous  chants.”  However,  they  danced  to  some 
songs,  and  their  words  were  poetic  if  the  song  did  lack  jingle  and  varied  intonations. 

“Food  was  abundant  in  the  old  days,”  wrote  the  Kev.  Tliomas 
Bridges,  “and  life  was  easy  witli  them.”  Hence  the  Yahgans  had 
abundant  leisure  to  sit  about,  tlie  hut  fire  and  talk.  Their  conver¬ 
sation  is  described  as  bright.  They  were  as  quick-witted  and  as 
brilliant  at  repartee  as  the  Irish  and  French.  They  had  also  the 
questionable  habit  of  making  puns,  and  sarcastic  remarks  and 
cynical  observations  abounded  in  their  fireside  conversations. 

Their  government  was  the  simplest  form  of  a  republic  and  public 
opinion  ruled  everything.  When  a  member  of  the  tribe  violated 
accepted  social  usage  he  was  punished  by  ostracism.  Crimes  against 
property  were  rare,  most  of  tlieir  resources  being  held  in  common. 
In  fact  they  seem  to  have  been  rather  advanced  socialists.  All  food 
taken  was  equally  divided,  and  when  chance  threw  a  prize,  such  as 
a  wrecked  ship,  in  their  way  all  shared  the  spoils.  Marriage  was 
largely  a  matter  of  bargain  and  sale.  Men  sonudimes  sold  their 
wives,  and  the  daughters  were  invariably  sold  by  tlie  parents.  When 
a  young  man  particularly  desired  a  girl,  a  new  canoe  would  generally 
buy  her.  The  missionaries  say  that  the  Yahgan  was  a  polite  and 
aflectionate  husband  and  father,  faithful  in  the  care  of  widows  and 
orphans,  a  generous  neighbor,  and  an  ardent  lover.  Lack  of  space 
prevents  going  into  details  of  many  quaint  customs  and  curious 
superstitions.  From  all  the  foregoing,  however,  it  may  be  seen  that 
the  Yahgan  was  not  such  a  “miserable”  creature  after  all. 

Of  tlie  other  tribe  of  “canoe”  Indians,  the  Alaculoofs,  compara¬ 
tively  little  has  been  written.  Physically,  as  well  as  in  their  manner 
of  living,  they  resembled  the  Yahgans,  but  in  language  and  intellect 
they  seem  to  have  been  inferior.  In  1894  a  Catholic  mission  was 
established  in  their  territory,  and  has  doubtless  accomplished  some¬ 
thing  toward  civilizing  them.  Their  numbers  are  few  and  their 
fate,  like  that  of  the  Yahgans,  is  sealed.  A  few  more  years  of  gradual 
reduction  and  then  extinction. 

The  largest  and  most  powerful  of  the  Fuegian  tribes  were  the  Onas. 
As  heretofore  stated,  these  lived  in  the  forests  and  on  the  open 
prairies  of  the  northern  and  interior  sections  of  Tierra  del  Fuego. 
They  were  hunters  and  differed  materially  in  physique  and  in  manner 
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of  living  from  the  “canoe”  Indians.  They  were  taller  and  better 
proportioned.  Living  in  the  interior,  they  built  no  canoes,  although 
they  frequently  pitched  their  camps  near  the  seashore  to  secure  sup¬ 
plies  of  mussels  and  other  shellfish,  as  well  as  whale  blubber.  But 
it  was  the  guanaco  that  furnished  them  meat  for  footl,  skins  for  cloth¬ 
ing  and  shelter,  sinews  for  thread,  etc.,  and  they  were  less  dependent 
upon  the  sea  for  supplies  than  were  the  Yahgans.  They,  too,  were 
nomads,  and  their  homes  were  but  temporary  shelters.  Usually  a 
saucer-shaped  hollow  was  scooped  in  the  ground  and  about  it  were 
placed  a  few  poles  covered  with  lirush  and  guanaco  skins  toward  the 
windward  side.  At  night  it  was  the  Ona  custom  to  place  the  children 
of  the  family  in  the  middle  of  this  shelter,  the  adults  all  around  them, 
and  then  to  call  in  their  dogs  to  lie  all  about  and  over  them  to  keep 
the  whole  family  warm. 

The  Onas  are  somewhat  lighter  in  color  than  the  Yahgans,  their 
hair  black  and  lusterless,  the  face  oval,  eyes  dark  and  pleasant,  cheek 
bones  not  very  prominent,  nose  quite  well  formed  and  often  promi¬ 
nent,  and  teeth  regular  but  yellowish  in  color.  Until  middle  age  the 
men  kept  their  beards  plucked  out.  They  used  combs  made  of 
whalebone,  a  toilet  article  unknown  to  any  of  the  other  Fuegian 
tribes.  Their  bodies  were  well  developed  by  constant  exercise,  their 
shouldei's  being  broad  and  strong,  chests  deep,  arms  and  legs  round 
and  sinewy. 

It  was  the  Ona  tribe  that  fought  against  civilization  the  lier(x^st 
and  longest.  They  inhabited  a  section  which  the  white  man  could 
utilize  for  sheep  raising,  and  as  a  consequence  he  tried  to  civilize  them 
more  strenuously.  As  a  reprisal  for  the  seizure  of  their  land  the 
Indians  took  the  sheep  of  the  invadei's.  To  protect  their  property  the 
invaders  commenced  a  ndentless  warfare.  The  rifle  and  revolver 
has,  of  course,  overcome  the  bow  and  arrow.  From  over  3,000  as 
late  as  30  yeai's  ago,  the  Onas  have  dwindled  to  less  than  300.  The 
Bridges  brothers  have  been  utilizing  some  of  this  remnant  on  their 
sheep  ranches,  are  giving  them  medicine,  food,  and  clothing,  but  let 
them  live  as  they  wish  in  other  respects,  and  these  fortunate  few  seem 
to  be  holding  their  own,  and  from  late  accounts  are  even  increasing 
a  little  in  number.  It  is  therefore  possible  that  a  few  specimens  may 
survive  for  a  time,  but  the  cliances  are  that  in  another  generation 
the  last  of  the  Fuegians  will  have  tlisappeared  from  the  face  of  the 
earth.  Some  shell  heaps,  perhaps  a  bow  and  arrow  now  and  then, 
and  a  few  rude  implements  will  occasionally  be  found,  and  the 
Fuegian  will  live  only  in  the  archaeological  past. 
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I  li EGRET  very  mucli  that  Mr.  John  Barrett,  Director  General  of 
the  Pan  American  Union,  could  not  be  present  on  this  occasion. 
As  a  substitute  for  Mr.  Barrett  I  feel  myself  entirely  inadequate, 
perhaps  just  as  inadequate  in  this  function  as  our  customary 
system  of  weights  and  measures  is  inadequate  in  performing  its 
function  in  the  commercial  intercourse  of  the  United  States  with 
foreign  countries. 

If  there  is  one  thing  in  the  future  that  can  be  predi(;ted  as  a  truth 
with  more  certainty  tlian  another  it  is  the  changing  position  of  the 
United  States  in  respect  to  its  foreign  commerce.  This  change,  while 
it  will  be  accelerated  by  the  war,  is  in  no  way  a  result  thereof.  It  is 
due  entirely  to  our  own  development,  consequently  creating  a  changed 
international  commercial  status  for  the  United  States.  It  is  indus¬ 
trial  evolution  in  its  comparative  relations. 

Formerly  our  e.xports  were  of  raw  materials,  primary  food  products, 
slightly  wrought  commoilities;  in  fact,  of  those  things  wherein  the 
larger  commercial  value  was  represented  by  the  work  of  nature  and 
the  lesser  value  by  tlie  work  of  man.  We  were  selling  the  minerals 
from  our  hiUs,  the  trees  from  our  forests,  and  in  our  cotton  and  our 
grain  the  fertilizing  elements  of  our  soils.  We  were  selling  for  the 
most  part  the  handiwork  of  nature  and  not  of  man.  We  were  deplet¬ 
ing  our  capital  resources,  but,  on  the  whole,  not  at  a  loss.  We  were 
following  the  natural  highway  of  evolution  from  the  forest  and  mining 
industries  to  the  pastoral,  to  the  agricultural,  and  on  to  the  mechani¬ 
cal.  In  a  sense  we  were  conv'crting  a  part  of  our  static  capital  into 
liquid  capital. 

In  the  last  decade  or  two  the  character  of  our  exports  has  begun  to 
change.  Measured  by  comparative  values  we  are  selling  less  of  the 
products  of  our  mines,  of  our  forests,  and  of  our  fields,  and  more  of 
the  products  of  our  labor  and  skill.  Where  we  sold  lumber  we  are 
.selling  chaii-s,  tables,  and  desks;  where  we  sold  pig  iron  we  are  selling 
knives,  plows,  and  machinery. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  elaborate  this  idea.  It  must  be  apparent  to 
every  one  that  we  are  coming  to  the  point  where  our  growing  popula¬ 
tion  wUl  consume  all  of  our  food  products,  where  our  mills  and  fac¬ 
tories  will  use  all  our  own  raw  materials,  and  where  our  only  sur¬ 
pluses  for  export  will  be  the  finished  and  higldy  wrought  products 
of  these  mills  and  factories.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  for  thus  we  will 
be  selling  for  the  most  part  what  man  creates  and  for  the  least  what 

>  Paper  read  before  the  .American  .Association  for  tlie  Advancement  of  Science,  New  York,  Dec.  27, 
1916,  l>y  William  C.  Wells,  chief  statistician,  Pan  American  Union  stail. 
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nature  creates.  Wliat  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  metric  system  ? 
Much,  very  much. 

Broadly  speaking,  all  exports  may  he  classed  under  two  heads: 
First,  such  as  sell  themselves  —that  is,  where  the  buying  and  selling 
machinery  is  for  the  most  part  put  in  operation  by  the  buyer;  anil, 
second,  such  as  must  be  sold  —that  is,  where  the  machinery  is  operated 
almost  entirely  by  the  seller.  These  two  classes  correspond  almost 
exactly  with  the  two  other  classes  lirst  indicated  above — viz,  raw 
material  and  primary  food  products  on  the  one  hand  and  linished 
and  highly  wrought  commodities  on  the  other. 

Cotton,  wheat.  Hour,  lumber,  unwrouglit  metals,  oils,  hides,  wool, 
meat,  and  the  like  sell  themselves.  Wherever  in  the  world  these 
things  are  needed  and  there  is  the  price  to  pay,  the  buyer  sets  in 
operation  the  machinery  to  secure  them.  The  farmer  does  not  have 
to  send  out  commercial  travelers  to  sell  his  cotton,  lie  does  not  have 
to  advertise  in  the  papers,  lie  delivers  it  to  the  railway  and  here  it 
is  caught  up  by  a  machine  in  nowise  of  his  creation,  which  linally 
dumps  it  down  at  some  factory  door,  where  the  farmer  never  knows; 
it  may  be  in  Massachusetts,  it  may  be  in  Italy.  But  for  the  factory 
that  spins  the  cotton  into  yarn  and  weav’cs  the  yarn  into  cloth  it  is 
another  matter.  This  cloth  does  not  sell  itself.  It  must  be  sold  and 
its  maker  must  find  a  market  for  it.  The  selling  impulse  begins  at 
the  factory;  it  follows  through  the  liroker.  the  wliolesaler,  the  retailer, 
down  to  the  ultimate  consumer.  Cloth,  knives,  plows,  and  desks 
must  be  pushed  from  behind.  They  are  not  pulled  from  in  front,  as 
is  cotton,  wheat,  and  pig  iron. 

It  is  here  that  we  come  to  the  point  where  weights  and  measures  are 
important.  It  is  a  matter  of  small  or  even  no  moment  to  the  foreign 
purcliaserof  our  wheat  and  cotton  that  as  jiroduced  they  were  meas¬ 
ured  in  bushels  and  pounds.  Tliese  measures  are  not  stamped  upon 
the  wheat,  cotton,  oil,  iron,  cojijier,  and  the  like.  If  he  wishes  to  buy 
1,0U0  metric  ([uintals  or  1,000  liters  of  any  of  these,  it  is  a  matter  of 
no  interest  to  him  that  the  producer  in  the  Cnited  States  measured  the 
])roduct  by  pounds,  busliels,  or  gaUoiis.  It  is  a  matter  of  little  interest 
that  on  the  manifest  of  the  ship  that  brought  him  tliese  goods  they 
were  denoted  by  these  measures.  All  this  can  be  changed  and  is 
easily  changed.  Not  so  if  the  goods  be  shoes,  clotli,  screws,  clothing, 
tools,  and  machinery.  Here  the  inch,  the  yard,  and  the  pound  an* 
wrought  into  the  article  as  a  part  of  its  warp  and  weft.  11c  can  not 
sell  them.  His  customers  will  not  buy  them.  What  do  they  know 
of  a  15  J  collar,  of  the  No.  8  shoe  ^  loi  and  8  are  meaningless  to  jieople 
wlio  are  accustomed  to  buy  collars  and  shoes  measured  in  centimeters. 
The  shopkeepers  can  not  seU  yard-wide  cloth  to  people  who  are  used 
to  buying  meter-wide  cloth.  The  artisan  who  needs  a  2i-centimeter 
chisel  will  not  take  an  inch  chisel  instead.  The  man  who  needs  a 
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bolt  or  a  nut  threaded  to  the  inetrie  seale  will  not  take  such  as  are 
threaded  to  the  inch  scale.  Nothing  fits,  nothing  suits,  and  finally 
nothing  is  salable. 

Our  changing  foreign  trade  demands  a  change  in  our  customary 
measures.  So  long  as  we  cling  to  our  inches,  yards,  ])ounds,  and 
gallons  we  carry  a  weight,  a  useless  weiglit,  that  of  itself  is  suflicient  to 
hold  us  back  from  that  first  place  as  an  exporter  of  highly  wrought 
manufactures,  whicli  is  ours  by  right  of  skill,  enterprise,  and  resources. 

The  imjiortaiK^e  of  the  metric  scale  in  foreign  commerce  even  now 
presses  hard  upon  us,  and  it  will  press  harder  and  yet  harder  in  the 
future.  We  must  adopt  the  metric  scale  because  nearly  all  the  rest 
of  the  world,  save  England  and  Russia,  have  adopted  it,  and  this 
world  is  the  market  in  which  we  must  buy  and  sell. 

Furthermore,  we  should  adopt  it  because  of  its  inherent  merits,  its 
vast  superiority  even  for  domestic  use  over  our  present  sj'stem,  I 
think  I  may  say  without  fear  of  successful  challenge  that  while  any 
intelligent  child  can  learn  the  whole  metric  system  in  three  lessons, 
and  any  adult  can  master  it  in  one  hour  or  less  of  serious  study,  that 
no  man  ever  has,  and  jirobably  no  man  ever  will,  master  the  Ihiited 
States  system  of  weights  and  measures.  I  would  rather  undertake  to 
commit  to  memory  the  multijilication  table  up  to  the  factor  of  100 
than  to  undertake  such  a  task  as  this.  Take  the  case  of  bushels  and 
barrels,  measures  upon  which  millions  upon  millions  in  values  of 
products  are  bought  and  sold;  there  are  scores  upon  scores  of  different 
bushels  and  hundreds  ujion  hundreds  of  different  barrels,  customary, 
standarti,  and  legal,  in  use  in  the  United  States. 

The  metric  system  is  simplicity  itself.  It  has  many  merits  in 
nomenclature,  in  interchangeability  frt)m  lengths  to  weight  and  to 
volumes,  but  the  chief  merit,  to  my  mind,  is  that  it  has  the  same  base 
ratio  throughout.  Measures  should  have  the  same  base  ratio,  lliat 
they  have  not  is  one  of  the  jirincijial  inlierent  weaknesses  of  our  Eng¬ 
lish  system  as  compared  with  the  metric  system.  For  example,  sup¬ 
pose  that  our  system  has  as  its  base  12 — 12  inches  to  the  foot,  12  feet  to 
the  yard,  12  yards  to  the  rod,  12  rods  to  the  mile;  12  drams  to  the 
ounce,  12  ounces  to  the  pound;  12  pints  to  the  quart,  12  quarts  to 
the  bushel,  ami  so  on;  then  the  superiority  of  the  metric  system  with 
its  base  10  would  not  be  so  apparent.  This  would  be  true  even  though 
there  were  no  interrelation  between  inches,  drams,  and  pints.  Tlie 
interrelation  in  the  metric  system  between  meters,  liters,  and  grams 
is  artificial.  Its  value  is  principally  in  the  determination  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  standards  and  not  in  their  use.  The  important  thing 
is  the  identity  in  base  ratios.  Were  it  not  that  we  are  not  at  the 
beginning  of  things,  12  might  be  a  much  better  ratio  than  10,  because 
of  the  many  aliquot  factors  in  12 — 2,  3,  4,  6.  But  neither  12  nor  any 
other  number  than  10  can  now  be  made  the  base  ratio,  because  meas- 
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iiro  of  weights,  lengths,  and  capacities  are  bound  up  in  the  larger 
subject  of  numbers.  Our  system  of  numerical  notation  is  based  upon 
the  ratio  of  10.  It  might  have  been  based  upon  12  and  would  in  all 
probability  have  been  better  therefor,  but  it  was  not,  and  so  our 
system  of  measures  must  likewise  be  based  on  10.  All  the  world 
counts  by  tens  and  most  of  the  world  measures  its  money  by  tens. 

t'ompare  our  money  values — 10  cents  a  dime,  10  dimes  a  dollar  — 
with  English  money  having  no  constant  ratio — 4  farthings  a  penny, 
12  pence  a  shilling,  20  shillings  a  pound — not  to  mention  5  and  21  as 
the  ratios  of  crowns  and  guineas,  and  one  readily  sees  the  great  advan¬ 
tage  of  ours  over  the  English  system.  The  child  has  to  learn  only 
one  thing — viz,  the  progression  of  values;  the  ratio  is  constant.  lie 
is  not  in  any  danger  of  making  the  mistake  often  made  by  the  Eng¬ 
lish  child  of  getting  his  twelves  and  his  twenties  mixed.  But  the 
real  difTiculty  comes  when  the  English  child  begins  to  put  his  values 
down  on  paper,  when  he  begins  to  add,  subtract,  multiply,  and 
divide  English  money  values.  This  difficulty  lasts  him  through  life, 
llow  many  Americans  offhand  can  give  the  correct  answer  in  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence  to  the  simple  problem  of  100  units  at  71d.  per 
unit?  (£3  2s.  6d.)  Yet  every  American  can  answer  immediately  the 
problem  in  dollars  and  cents  of  100  units  at  7  V  cents. 

One  must  be  a  little  on  the  outside  in  order  to  get  the  right  view. 
The  facility  with  which  the  hinglishman  handles  his  twelves  and  his 
twenties  does  not  detract  from  our  wonder  that  he  is  able  to  do  it, 
nor  change  our  judgment  that  this  facility  represents  an  enormous 
waste  of  effort.  vSo  to  the  Frenchman  or  the  German  our  apparent 
ease  in  handling  twos,  fours,  twelves,  sixteens,  and  thirty-twos  in 
])ints,  quarts,  inches,  ounces,  and  bushels  is  a  subject  of  wonder  but 
not  of  envy. 

A  mile  has  8  furlongs,  a  furlong  40  rods,  a  rod  2}  fathoms,  a  fathom 
2  yards,  a  yard  3  feet,  a  foot  12  inches,  and  an  inch  3  barleycorns. 
A  ton  has  20  hundredweight,  a  hundredweight  has  100  pounds 
(unless  it  be  a  long  ton,  and  then  it  has  112  jmunds),  a  pound  has  10 
ounces  (unless  it  he  a  troy  jiound),  and  an  ounce  has  16  drams,  and 
a  dram  has  27^4  grains.  This  is  all  as  wonderful  as  a  cubist  painting. 

A  Frenchman,  a  German,  or  a  Brazilian  has  one  cpiart;  he  calls  it  a 
liter,  and  it  is  the  same  in  France,  in  Germany,  and  in  Brazil.  We 
have  two  quarts — the  wet  and  the  dry.  One  of  them  is  smaller 
than  the  liter  and  the  other  is  larger.  Our  housewives  must  measure 
their  molasses  and  vinegar  in  the  one  and  their  flour  and  beans  in 
the  other,  otherwise  the  domestic  economy  goes  all  awry. 

Pints,  quarts,  gallons,  and  bushels  are  an  inheritance  from  Great 
Britain,  the  British  wine  gallon  being  the  basis  of  our  wet  measures 
and  the  Winchester  bushel  of  our  dry;  but  the  British  have  discarded 
both  and  adopted  a  new  and  larger  standard  gallon  and  bushel.  So 
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50  gallons  does  not  mean  much  of  anytliing  unless  one  knows  wliether 
it  is  whisky  or  walnuts,  American  or  English.  But  the  term  bushel 
is  used  commercially  in  two  senses  —as  a  measure  of  volume  and  as 
a  conventional  weight.  The  two  are  supposed  to  he  interchangeable 
and  are  so  considered,  hut  they  are  not.  The  farmer  measures  his 
grain  by  volume,  the  buyer  by  weight.  Tlie  volume  bushel  is  stand¬ 
ard,  the  same  in  every  State;  hut  the  weight  bushel,  the  bushel  of 
larger  commerce,  is  not.  Wheat  is  60  pounds  everywhere.  Rye  is 
56  pounds  in  most  States,  hut  is  54  in  California  and  50  in  Maine. 
Barle}’  is  48  pounds  in  the  larger  number  of  States,  hut  is  45  in  Ari¬ 
zona,  46  in  Oregon,  47  in  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  Georgia,  and 
Alabama,  and  is  50  in  California.  Buckwheat  is  40  pounds  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  42  in  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Oregon,  and  Washington, 
48  in  9  States,  50  in  7,  52  in  11,  and  56  in  Kentucky.  Shelled  corn 
may  he  anywhere  from  50  to  58  pounds,  and  corn  on  the  ear  may 
vary  by  law  according  to  the  month  in  which  it  is  weighed.  One  of 
the  most  familiar  units  of  commercial  measure  is  the  barrel.  Apples, 
potatoes,  vegetables,  flour,  lime,  crude  oil,  cement,  and  dozens  of 
other  commodities  are  customarily  bought  and  sold  by  the  barrel. 
For  farm  produce  the  measure  is  ordinarily  one  of  volume;  for  flour, 
lime,  etc.,  it  is  of  weight  based  on  volume.  It  is  important  to  know 
what  is  the  size  of  the  base  barrel.  There  is  no  such  thing.  A  bushel 
by  size  is  standard,  but  there  is  no  standard  barrel,  or  I’ather  there 
are  hundreds  of  standards.  The  result  is  that  we  have  all  the  difficul¬ 
ties  of  the  bushel  multiplied  scores  of  times  over. 

One  could  pursue  this  vein  througli  many  channels  and  everywhere 
the  same  condition  is  met,  confusion  and  uncertainty,  entailing  com¬ 
mercial  loss  and  inefficiency. 

Applied  to  foreign  commerce  the  whole  mass  of  incongruities  known 
as  the  American  system  of  weights  and  measures  is  impossible. 

But  we  are  told  that  we  can  not  change  it;  that  it  is  too  firmly  fixed. 
I  doubt  this. 

There  are  certain  manufacturing  industries  whose  tool  equipment, 
upon  the  inch  and  foot  gauge,  can  not  readily  be  adjusted  to  the 
meter  gauge,  but  these  are  very  few.  Most  tools  can  be  atl  justed  at 
but  little  cost.  For  the  rest  the  change  here  would  be  easy,  as  it 
has  })roven  easy  in  every  country  whicli  has  adopted  the  metric  sys¬ 
tem.  It  has  been  denied  that  this  change  was  easy,  and  it  is  as¬ 
serted  that  countries  professedly  having  the  metric.  SN'stem  are  in 
reality  still  using  the  old  weights  and  measures.  These  statements  are 
based  upon  a  confusion  of  ideas.  It  has  been  found  somewhat  diffi¬ 
cult  in  countries  adopting  the  metric  scale  to  do  away  with  the  names 
of  the  most  used  measures,  sucfi  as  yards,  quarts,  pounds,  miles, 
etc.,  or  rather  of  the  equivalents  of  these  English  words  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  country  adopting  tfie  new  system.  Pound,  libra,  livre. 
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pfund,  etc.,  was  an  almost  universal  measure,  not  always  the  same, 
but  in  most  cases  very  near  the  same.  Now  in  substituting  kilo¬ 
grams  for  pound  it  has  been  found  that  people  were  slow  to  substi¬ 
tute  the  new  word.  Take  all  the  various  pounds  of  France,  the 
(lerman  states  (all  different),  Austria,  Hungary,  Scandinavia,  Italy, 
Spain,  etc.,  in  general  the  kilogram  was  2  pounds  or  a  little  over. 
What  happened  ?  The  people  kept  the  word  but  applied  it  to  a  half 
kilogram,  500  grams.  So  we  have  at  present  the  pfund.  in  Germany, 
which  is  not  at  all  the  old  Hanoverian,  Saxon  or  Bavaria  pfund 
hut  is  500  grams.  So  likewise  we  have  the  libra  in  many  Latin 
American  countries,  hut  it  is  not  the  old  Spanish  libra,  it  is  as  in 
Germany,  the  half  kilo. 

It  has  been  found  very  easy  to  substitute  the  thing  although  some¬ 
times  difficult  to  substitute  the  word.  It  is  the  thing  that  we  who 
advocate  the  metric  system  desire,  the  word  is  of  less  importance. 
It  matters  but  little  if  having  the  meter  we  continue  to  use  the  word 
yard.  The  important  thing  is  that  it  be  of  meter  length  and  divided 
decimally.  I  can  remember  in  my  childhood  that  people  spoke  of 
shillings  and  pence — nine  pence,  two  and  three  pence,  shilling,  four 
pence  half  penny,  etc.  Strangers  might  have  thought  that  an  hun¬ 
dred  years  after  the  adoption  of  the  dollar  standard  folks  in  Virginia 
were  yet  using  English  money  to  count  with.  Nothing  of  the  kind. 
The  words  were  an  English  inheritance,  but  the  thing  itself  was  of 
pure  American  invention,  and  its  basis  was  a  dollar  divided  in  six 
parts  —eight  in  New  York.  Two  and  three  pence  was  37^  cents  and 
four  pence  half  penny  was  6}  cents.  These  values  were  approxi¬ 
mately  two-thirds  of  English  values  and  in  New  York  but  a  little 
over  one-half. 

Scarcely  a  vestige  of  the  old  standard  is  left  in  any  country  that 
has  adopted  the  metric  system.  Now  and  then  in  Latin  American 
countries  one  will  hear  the  old  words  hut  almost  always  with  a  mean¬ 
ing  adopted  to  the  new  scale.  Sometimes  apparejitly  the  old  measure 
is  kept.  Thus,  in  Chile  in  the  nitrate  industry  apparently  they  keep 
the  old  Spanish  quintal,  100  Spanish  pounds,  a  little  over  101  pounds 
avoirdupois.  This  seemed  curious  to  me,  the  more  so  since  all 
Chilean  statistical  reports  give  weights  of  nitrate  in  the  metric  scale. 
When  I  was  last  in  northern  Chde  I  inquired  into  this  and  found  that 
there  was  not  a  weighing  machine  in  aU  the  nitrate  fields  graduated 
to  the  old  Spanish  scale.  They  used  the  metric  scale,  hut  they 
measured  46  kilograms  to  the  quintal,  and  46  kilograms  is  not  exactly 
the  old  quintal. 

That  we  must,  and  furthermore  that  we  shall,  come  to  the  metric 
system  is  to  my  mind  beyond  question.  First,  because  the  exigencies 
of  our  foreign  trade  make  it  impossible  for  us  to  do  otherwise,  and, 
second,  because  the  present  system  is  too  cumbersome,  too  uncertain. 
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too  complicated,  and  too  difficult  to  learn  even  for  our  domestic  uses. 
At  the  present  time  one  may  discern  evidences  of  senility  and  break¬ 
ing  down  in  the  constant  and  increasing  multiplication  of  standards. 
Almost  every  fruit  and  vegetable  now  has  its  own  container  and  these 
containers  are  becoming  the  customary  and  in  many  cases  the  legal 
standard  of  measure  in  jiurchase  and  sale. 

We  can  not  help  ourselves  in  the  foreign  trade,  for  there  we  must 
come  to  the  metric  system.  It  is,  of  course,  quite  jwssible  to  have 
two  s3"stems,  such  as  in  fact  exists  in  England  to-day,  and  even  in 
this  country,  although  to  a  lesser  degree.  English  manufacturers 
engaged  in  foreign  trade  work  almost  exclusively  in  the  metric  scale. 
In  some  cases  English  factories  work  in  two  scales,  one  for  the  foreign 
and  one  for  the  domestic  trade.  In  the  United  States  we  are  coming 
to  the  same  condition. 

The  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  Russia  are  almost  the  only 
countries  now  outside  the  fold  of  the  metric  system. 

Russia  is  only  nominally  outside,  for  nearly  all  Russian  mechanical 
industry  and  the  overwhelming  jiroportion  of  its  foreign  trade  is 
unchangeably  based  on  tbe  metric  system. 

Prior  to  the  war  industrial  Great  Britain  had  for  practical  purposes 
adopted  the  metric  system  in  manufacturing  for  foreign  trade.  Since 
the  war  the  metric  system  has  extended  into  other  fields  of  commerce 
even  into  the  domestic  trade. 

In  the  United  States  tlie  progress  has  been  less  rapid,  but  our  fac¬ 
tories  have  turned  out  enormous  supplies  of  war  material  manufac¬ 
tured  to  the  metric  scale,  and  to-day  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
our  workmen  are  as  familiar  with  centimeters  and  grams  as  they  were 
formerly  familiar  with  inches  and  ounces.  W.  C.  W. 
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Turtles,  tortoises,  and  terrapins.  These  animals  are  com¬ 
monly  known  to  all  and  the  mention  of  their  names  brings 
associations  of  a  varied  character.  To  some  it  may  sug¬ 
gest  an  elaborate  hotel  menu  offering  to  fastidious  patrons 
the  palatable  turtle  soup;  to  the  discriminating  diner  it  may  suggest 
the  delectable  terrapin.  Or,  departing  from  mere  epicurean  consid¬ 
erations  to  those  of  a  more  practical  aspect,  there  may  come  to  mind 
articles  of  furniture  richly  carved  and  handsomely  inlaid  with  the 
highly  polished  and  beautifully  mottled  shell,  or  the  numerous  dainty 
little  oddities  skilfully  turned  from  that  same  shell  for  the  adornment 
of  milady’s  boudoir. 

Yet  in  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  such  articles  one  rarely  gives  a 
thought  to  their  source  of  origin.  Engrossed  in  the  commercial  side 
of  the  industry  little  attention  is  given  to  the  life,  habits,  and  varying 
characteristics  of  the  animal  itself.  In  this  indifference,  there  is 
frequently  lost  a  story  of  intense  interest.  Where  the  ingenious  hand 
of  man,  aided  by  his  ever-increasing  mechanical  devices,  converts  the 
elements  of  nature  or  the  constituent  parts  of  animals  into  finished 
products,  so  completely  do  these  materials  change  their  character 
and  appearance  that  there  does  not  seem  to  he  the  remotest  connec¬ 
tion  between  the  article  of  commerce  and  its  source  of  derivation. 

As  an  industry  the  manufacture  of  the  turtle  shell  does  not  attain 
great  proportions.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  qxiite  modest  in  its  scale. 
This  may  be  accounted  for  in  a  number  of  ways.  First,  the  supply 
of  the  shell  of  commerce  is  necessarily  limited  since  it  is  secured  from 
but  one  particular  species,  the  Hawksbill,  out  of  a  variety  of  nearly 
200.  Secondly,  the  supply  is  further  restricted  by  the  area  in  which 
the  Hawksbill  is  found,  namely,  the  tropical  zones.  Thirdly,  these 
turtles  are  hunted  down  wantonly  and  their  eggs  removed  from  the 
lairs.  Lastly,  and  perhaps  most  important,  industrial  chemistry 
through  the  aid  of  celluloid  bases  has  supplied  to  the  world  imita¬ 
tions  so  closely  resembling  the  genuine  turtle  shell  and  at  such  lower 
costs  that  the  manufacture  of  horn  and  imitation  shell  has  become 
the  big  industry  and  that  of  the  genuine  shell  incidental  thereto. 
In  the  United  States  there  are  probably  not  over  a  half  dozen  con¬ 
cerns  that  make  a  specialty  of  tortoiseshell  goods  while  several  dozen 
factories  are  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  horn  and  imitation 
shell.  In  the  countries  of  South  and  Central  America,  especially 
in  the  Caribbean  and  West  Indian  regions,  where  the  hawksbill  turtle 
abounds,  there  is  a  considerable  local  industry.  This  is  carried  on  in 

•  By  Harry  O.  Sandborg,  of  Pan  American  Union  staff. 
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SAILING  BOAT  ALONG  THE  TROPIC  SHORES  OF  AMERICA  USED  IN  FISHING  FOR  TURTLES. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  two  hawksbill  turtles  held  by  the  man  in  the  water.  The  shell  is,  of  course,  the  commercially  valuable  part  of  the  animal.  In  the 
lanKua^e  oi  the  trade  it  is  known  as  “tortoiseshell.”  More  accurately,  however,  it  is  the  turtle  shell,  for  the  name  tortoise  is  applied  to  the  land  species 
of  the  animal  and  tmtle  to  those  that  live  in  the  sea  or  fresh  waters.  As  a  rule  the  hawksbill  does  not  attain  the  great  size  that  the  other  marine  species  do. 
From  1  to  4J  feet  is  the  average  length.  One  hundred  to  150  pounds  would  be  considered  an  unusually  heavy  turtle. 


THE  CAUAI’ACE  OR  TURTLE  SHELL  WHICH  IS  USED  IN  COMMERCE. 

Thirteen  plates,  overlappinp:  each  other  like  scales  of  fish,  constitute  the  dorsal,  five  plates  in  the  center 
and  four  on  each  side.  Twenty-four  marginal  pieces  border  the  carapace  but  these  are  smali  and  of 
inferior  quality.  The  value  of  these  shells  depends  upon  their  sire,  thiekness,  translucency,  colored 
and  mottled  ellects.  One  carapace  may  sometimes  yield  several  dilTerent  grades  of  shell. 
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a  simple  though  interesting  manner,  and  a  variety  of  trinkets  and 
novelties  are  made  both  for  the  home  and  tourist  trade.  In  Europe 
the  extent  of  turtle  shell  manufacturing  is  probably  the  same  as  it 
is  in  the  United  States.  In  Japan,  China,  and  India  this  business 
assumes  larger  proportions. 

Reverting  for  a  moment  from  the  turtle  shell  industry  to  the  turtle 
itself  we  find  that  scientists  class  it  in  the  order  of  reptiles,  and  that 
according  to  its  habitat  and  mode  of  living  it  is  called  tortoise,  turtle, 
or  terrapin.  The  name  tortoise  is  probably  derived  from  the  old 
French  word  "tortis,”  meaning  twisted,  and  was  applied  first  to  the 
common  European  species  on  account  of  its  curiously  bent  forelegs. 
Turtle  is  believed  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  same  word,  but  the  origin 
of  the  name  terrapin  is  unknown  though  it  has  been  in  use  since  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  name  tortoise  is  generally  applied  to  those 
members  of  the  group  that  live  on  land,  while  the  name  turtle  is  more 
accurately  used  to  designate  those  which  live  in  the  sea  or  pass  a  great 
part  of  their  existence  in  fresh  water. 

\Miile  this  general  classification  of  tortoise  and  turtle  would  be 
quite  sufficient  for  you  and  me,  yet  science,  which  is  more  exacting 
in  its  demands  and  more  specific  in  its  classifications,  insists  that  the 
distinction  be  carried  a  step  further  and  that  the  name  Chelonia  be 
used  to  distinguish  this  water  species,  with  its  well  developed  limbs 
and  with  a  dorsal  and  ventral  shell  composed  of  boney  plates  in  which 
all  parts  of  the  body  are  harbored  save  the  head,  limbs,  and  tail. 
To  our  particular  turtle  of  shell  fame  and  importance  it  gives  the 
imposing  name  of  Chelonia  imbricata,  to  differentiate  it  from  the 
other  salt-water  species. 

Chelonia  imhncata  is  the  smallest  of  the  marine  turtles  and  the 
only  one  whose  shell  is  suitable  for  commercial  purposes.  The  other 
marine  species  are  popularly  known  as  the  green  turtle,  the  logger- 
head,  and  some  include  the  leather-back  turtle.  Wliile  the  shell  is 
peculiarly  the  product  of  the  hawksbUl,  the  other  turtles  are  of 
commercial  importance  for  their  meat,  oil,  and  eggs.  But  the  turtle 
as  a  food  is  another  story  in  itself.  The  hawksbiU  is  distinguished 
from  the  other  members  of  its  family  by  the  low,  wide  head,  a  long 
narrow*  mouth,  and  the  upper  jaw*  prolonged  and  hooked  like  the 
beak  of  a  hawk.  On  the  back  there  are  13  plates,  known  as  the 
carapace.  The  center  row*  contains  5  and  each  side  has  4  more, 
overlapping  one  another  like  the  scales  of  a  fish.  The  24  marginal 
pieces  w*hich  border  the  carapace,  like  the  plates  of  the  plastron  or 
belly,  are  of  inferior  value.  Tlie  color  of  the  plates  is  yellow’ish 
above,  mottled  with  chestnut  brow*n  and  yeIlow*ish  w*hite  below*. 
Young  turtles  have  a  black  spot  on  the  four  rear  pair  of  plates.  Old 
turtles  have  a  thin  yellow*  plate  on  the  beUy  which  is  also  much  sought 
after. 

Tlie  hawksbiU  and  other  marine  turtles  abound  in  the  well-w*atered 
district  of  the  tropical  and  subtropical  zones.  Tliey  are  especially 


SOFTENING  THE  TURTLE  SHELL. 


/  / 

The  pieces  of  shell  are  harder  and  more  brittle  titan  ordinary  horn,  and  before  working  them  it  is  necessary 
to  subject  them  to  boiling  water  or  dry  heat.  The  result  is  a  soft,  pliable  shell  easy  to  carve  and  bend, 
and  possible  to  unite  with  other  pieces  to  increase  size  or  thickness. 


MOLDING  A  COMB  OF  SHELL. 

Simple'tooisjand  crude  molds  are  used  by  the  workers  of  the  hawksbill  turtle  shell  in  their  own  coimtries.  And  yet  it  is  surprising  to  see  the  great 
variety  and  sometimes  highly  artistic  curios  that  they  make.  In  the  countries  where  the  hawksbiil  turtle  is  found  there  are  a  number  of  these 
“home  factories,”  and  their  products  supply  the  local  and  tourist  trade.  In  the  market  places  and  at  the  docks  on  steamer  days  the  tortoiseshell 
workers  offer  their  wares  for  sale. 
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abundant  along  the  Yucatan  coast,  Central  America,  tbe  Caribbean 
and  West  Indies  Islands,  Brazil,  Peru,  (\)lombia,  Venezuela,  tbe 
Malay  Archipelago,  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  the  Dutch  and  British 
East  Indies.  Here  they  thrive  and  flourish  under  the  benign  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  tropic  air.  They  feed  on  seaweeds,  crabs,  moUusks,  and 
fish,  llie  turtle  of  the  American  tropics  does  not  differ  in  mode  or 
habit  from  the  turtle  of  the  Far  Eastern  tropics.  They  grow  from 
1  to  4^  feet  long  and  only  rarely  do  they  attain  a  weight  of  lot) 
pounds.  This  is  particularly  noteworthy  when  it  is  recalled  that  the 
other  members  of  the  marine  group  weigh  from  300  to  oOO  pounds. 
A  good-sized  hawksbill  will  j  ield  up  to  S  pounds  of  shell. 

This  turtle  was  held  in  great  veneration  by  the  early  Indians  of  the 
Western  llemisjihere  and  oecujiied  an  imjiortant  jdace  in  their  life. 
Anthro])ologists  who  have  devoted  years  of  study  to  the  history  and 
tradition  of  these  races  have  brought  to  light  numerous  instances  of 
the  turtle  in  their  worship  and  ceremony.  Exidoring  scientists  have 
su])])lied  our  national  museums  with  interesting  specimens  of  rattles, 
dishes,  musical  instruments,  and  curious  trinkets,  wrought  from  the 
shell  and  used  in  daily  and  ceremonial  life.  Among  the  Mayas  the 
turtle  ajipeared  frequently  in  design.  To  them  it  was  the  sj’mhol 
of  the  summer  solstice  because  of  its  slowness,  and  probably  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  astronomical  fact  that  the  sun  is  then  at  its  greatest 
declination  and  seems  to  ])ause  before  returning  on  its  course.  It  is 
depicted  as  carrying  a  torch  in  many  hieroglyiihics.  Stone  altars 
were  sometimes  carved  in  the  form  of  a  tortoise  by  the  Mayas. 
Among  the  famous  ruins  at  Quirigua,  Guatemala,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  relics  is  a  huge  turtle  carved  from  stone  and  weighing 
nearly  10  tons.  The  Indians  in  British  Guiana  made  a  strange  musi¬ 
cal  instrument  from  the  turtle  sliell  and  also  used  this  substance  for 
spindle  whorls.  In  most  jiarts  of  South  America  where  the  turtle 
shell  is  found  the  Indian  tribes  make  numerous  objects  of  use  and 
ornament  and  continue  this  craft  even  to-day. 

In  the  mythology  of  the  North  American  Indian  the  turtle  is  also 
a  prominent  figure.  Legend  credits  the  turtle  with  having  dived 
into  the  depths  of  the  seas  to  bring  up  tlie  earth  with  whh^h  to  form  the 
first  land.  It  is  this  animal  which  brought  the  fires  and,  when  pur¬ 
sued,  escajied  by  diving  with  the  jirecious  fire  under  its  armpit.  The 
Pueblo  Indians  hold  the  turtle  in  deep  reverence  because  they  believe  it 
is  one  of  the  water  animals  which  wields  great  influence  with  the  gods, 
and  it  is  frequently  besought  to  e.xert  that  influence  to  bring  about 
rainfall.  Shells  of  the  turtle,  with  anteloju'  hoofs  forming  a  rattle,  are 
bound  to  the  knees  of  dancers  in  their  ceremonies.  Pottery  figurines 
of  the  turtle  were  made  in  both  ancient  and  modern  times.  The 
tribe  of  Utes  made  dishes  of  turtle  shells,  and  among  the  totemic 
animals  one  finds  the  figure  of  the  turtle  recurring  freijuently.  Vari- 
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ous  ceronionial  rattles  from  the  shell  are  also  made  hy  the  Iroquois 
Indians,  who  regard  the  turtle  as  extremely  sacred. ‘ 

The  varied  methods  employed  in  attacking  this  animal  raises  the 
much-mooted  (juestion  whether  you  hunt  or  fish  for  turtles.  There 
is  no  intention  to  enter  into  the  controversial  phase  of  this  serious 
question  at  this  time  beyond  a  mere  description  of  some  methods 
used,  and  the  reader  may  form  his  own  conclusions. 

Along  the  Yucatan  coast  and  the  shores  of  Central  America,  in  the 
islands  of  the  West  Indies  and  the  Caribbean  regions,  as  weU  as  in 
parts  of  Brazil,  a  fleet  of  dimmutive  schooners,  about  30  feet  long 
ami  14  feet  in  beam,  go  out  into  the  open  sea.  Each  turtle  boat,  so 
called,  carries  a  number  of  smaller  boats  with  two  men  in  each.  Two 
essential  features  of  the  equipment  are  the  “water  glass”  and  the 
net.  Tlie  former  is  a  wooden  box  about  10  by  T2  inches,  in  one  end 
of  which  there  is  fitted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  it  water-tight 
an  ordinary  windowpane.  The  net  is  conical  in  shape,  about  6 
feet  deep,  with  a  6  by  8  inch  mesh,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  a  half¬ 
inch  iron  hoop  weighted  with  lead.  This  net  is  attached  to  300  to 
400  feet  of  light  rope.  On  reaching  the  fishing  grounds  the  small 
boats  are  sent  out,  and  they  frequently  scatter  to  a  distance  of  a 
mile  or  more.  In  each  of  them  there  lies  at  the  bow  an  expert  who 
searches  the  bottom  through  the  water  glass,  immersed  to  a  depth 
of  3  or  4  inches  below  the  surface.  In  the  clear  watem  of  the  Carib¬ 
bean  he  can  see  to  a  depth  of  over  100  feet.  When  a  desirable  turtle 
is  seen  the  boat  silently  steals  upon  it  and  harpoons  it,  or  else  the  net 
is  carefully  lowered  and  tlropped  over  the  game. 

In  the  South  American  waters,  around  the  Orinoco  and  the  Amazon, 
the  turtles  are  caught  as  they  come  to  the  shore  to  deposit  their  eggs. 
For  an  animal  that  is  rated  so  low  in  the  scale  of  intelligence  as  the 
turtle,  it  is  really  amazing  to  note  the  keen  sense  of  intuition  they 
display.  There  is  a  tradition  among  the  natives  that  turtles  will  not 
begin  to  lay  their  eggs  until  the  Southern  Cross,  which  is  the  charac¬ 
teristic  object  of  the  firmament  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  is  com¬ 
pletely  formed — that  is,  not  until  the  four  stars  which  form  the  cross 
have  moved  on  through  the  heavens  and  have  reached  a  position 
p(U-pendicular  to  the  horizon.  It  is  even  reported  hy  a  member  of  one 
exploring  expedition  in  Venezuela  that  at  midnight,  when  the  turtles 
were  being  watched  by  the  naturalists,  the  great  mass  of  creatures 
went  back  into  the  waters  without  laying,  leaving  but  a  few  of  their 
companions  behind  them  to  act  as  sentinels.  At  half  past  tw'o  in  the 
morning,  at  the  moment  when  the  Southern  Cross  seemed  exactly  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  horizon,  a  great  motion  was  perceived  on  the  shore 
of  the  river  and  the  turtles  came  out  in  battalions.  They  scattered 
rapidly  in  aU  directions,  dug  holes  in  the  sand,  deposited  their  eggs, 
and  then  covered  up  the  places,  taking  gi'eat  pains  to  leave  the  surface 
smooth  and  flat  as  they  had  found  it. 

•  The  writer  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Walter  Hough,  of  the  U.  S.  National  Museum,  for  the  archaologic  facts 
on  the  turtle. 
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Ill  (!omiiig  to  deposit  their  eggs,  the  turtles  approach  the  shore 
cautiously,  Avalk  along  by  means  of  their  great  flippers,  assisted  by 
their  short  hind  legs,  with  a  ver}*  slow,  hitching  motion,  the  body 
dragging  on  the  sand.  The  flippers  and  feet  make  two  irregular 
grooves  in  the  sand,  3  or  4  feet  apart,  and  these  prominent  tracks 
serve  to  guitle  the  luinter  to  the  nest.  The  turtle  digs  a  hole  in  the 
sand  1  to  2  feet  in  depth  and  about  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  there 
deposits  from  75  to  nearly  200  eggs.  The  layings  are  14  to  15  days 
apart  and  from  two  to  four,  sometimes  five,  lots  of  eggs  are  laid  in  a 
season.  The  period  of  laying  seems  to  vary  with  the  region  and  the 
species.  From  April  to  June  in  some  places ;  from  May  to  August  in 
others;  and  from  November  to  February  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere. 
The  eggs  are  rtixind  and  somewhat  larger  than  those  of  a  hen.  They 
are  laid  at  such  a  depth  below  the  surface  to  insure  a  uniform  tem- 
jierature,  for  on  the  surface  the  sands  are  exposed  during  the  day  to  a 
fierce,  buniing  heat.  They  are  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  in 
three  to  eight  weeks,  depending  on  location  and  conditions.  When 
the  young  are  hatched,  they  dig  their  way  to  the  surface  and  escape 
to  the  sea,  but  many  of  them  fall  prey  to  sharks  or  other  fish. 

In  the  waters  of  the  Far  East  the  natives  catch  the  turtle  with  the 
aid  of  a  sucker  fish  called  “  taza.”  The  “  taza  ”  is  a  slender,  green  col¬ 
ored  scaleless  fish,  suggestive  of  a  snake  in  its  movements,  and  in  the 
water  possesses  an  extraordinary  limpetlike  power  to  attach  itself  to 
anything.  When  the  turtle  is  discovered,  the  “taza,’'  tied  to  a  line,  is 
thrown  overboard,  secures  a  fast  grip  on  the  animal  and  brings  it  to 
the  surface  where  it  is  harpooned  or  draA\m  into  the  boat  and  kilted. 

Once  the  turtle  is  caught  the  business  of  severing  the  shell  follows. 
Some  kill  the  animal  outright,  forcibly  detach  the  13  plates  of  the 
carapace,  and  forthwith  scrape  and  clean  them.  Others  Anil  subject 
the  turtle  to  great  heat,  softening  the  shell  and  thus  facilitate  its 
remoA'al  from  the  dorsal. 

These  pieces  of  shell  consist  of  horny  matter,  harder,  more  brittle, 
though  less  fibrous  than  ordinary  horn.  They  are  exported  and 
sold  to  local  manufacturers  in  this  rough  and  crudely  detached  form 
and  their  market  A'aluc  depends  on  the  quality  of  the  shells,  such  as 
thickness,  size,  coloring,  mottled  effects,  and  ability  to  take  and 
retain  a  high  polish.  Transparency  and  translucency  are  also  im¬ 
portant  considerations.  There  are  the  Avarm  yelloAv  shades  dashed 
and  spottetl  AA'ith  rich  broAA'n  tints,  and  the  rarer  shells  with  white 
ground  and  black  spots  that  touch  each  other.  The  light  red-black 
effect  is  also  a  desirable  shell.  Where  the  animal  has  died  a  natural 
death  and  decomposition  set  in,  the  plates  assume  a  cloudy  and 
milky  appearance  AA'hich  reduces  their  value  considerably.  One  turtle 
maA'  supply  Iaa'o,  three,  and  eA^en  more  different  grades  of  shell. 

Occasionally  the  exporter  A\'iU  sort  and  grade  the  shells  before  sell¬ 
ing,  but  the  fisherman  or  native  Indian  Avho  captures  the  haAA'ksbill 


AN  ASSORTMENT  OF  TORTOISESHELL  ARTICLES  OF  NATIVE  MAKE. 

Combs,  fancy  i)ins.  rings,  cuff  buttons,  cigarette  cases,  picture  frames,  purses,  ami  a  wide  range  of  similar 
articles  constitute  tlie  stock  in  trade  of  the  turtle  shell  manufacturers  in  the  countries  where  the  hawks- 
bill  is  found.  In  the  United  States  and  Europe  there  are  but  few  genuine  turtle  shell  manufactories  and 
such  articles  are  rather  expensive.  Industrial  chemistry  has  given  to  the  world  substitutes  so  closely 
resembling  the  genuine  and  yet  at  such  lower  costs  that  the  imitation  shell  has  become  a  great  industry 
and  the  working  of  the  real  shell  merely  incidental  thereto.  In  India,  Japan,  and  China  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  genuine  tortoiseshell  work. 
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concerns  himself  little  with  the  finer  details  of  the  business.  His 
interest  is  mainly  to  catch  the  turtle,  detach  tlie  shell,  and  utilize 
tlie  carapace  to  carve  trinkets  for  himself,  or  to  sell  it  to  trailers. 
Tlie  shell  varies  in  value  from  S2  to  .?25  a  pound.  Five  dollars  a 
pound  is  the  average  price  paid  for  the  Caribbean  shell. 

The  shell  is  worked  ])recisely  as  horn,  but  owing  to  the  high  value 
of  the  material  care  is  taken  to  ])rcvent  any  waste.  When  separated 
from  the  bony  skeleton,  the  ])lates  are  keided,  curved,  and  irregular 
in  form.  This  means  that  they  must  first  be  flattened  and  the  super¬ 
ficial  inequalities  ras])ed  away.  This  is  done  by  heat  pressure. 
Again,  some  articles  demand  a  shell  of  special  thickness  or  size.  In 
such  a  case  two  or  more  shells  are  united.  The  plates  are  carefully 
cleaned  and  their  surfaces  rasjied.  They  are  then  softened  in  boiling 
water  or  by  dry  heat  and  by  means  of  heated  ])incers  or  a  vice  are 
tightly  ])ressed  together.  The  heat  softens  and  liquefies  a  super- 
ticial  lihu  of  the  horny  material  and  that,  with  the  pressure,  effects 
a  perfect  union  of  the  surfaces. 

The  business  of  manufacturing  tortoise  shell  novelties  is  usually 
conducted  under  one  roof — sometimes  in  one  room.  The  file,  the 
small  saw,  the  chisel,  and  iron  jiincers  with  smooth  broad  jaws  are 
the  chief  tools  of  production.  A  more  elaborate  establishment  will 
include  in  its  equijiment  a  bufiing  wheel  and  a  burnishing  iron. 

The  articles  manufactured  include  combs,  toilet  articles,  trays, 
paper  cutters,  picture  frames,  snuff  boxes,  cigarette  cases,  purses, 
and  an  infinite  variety  of  curios  and  novelties.  Many  objects  are 
adorned  with  gold  lacquer  paintings  or  inlaid  work.  These  designs 
are  woven  in  wire  and  then  embedded  into  the  shell  with  a  hot  iron. 
As  a  veneer  for  furniture  the  shell  is  used  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
the  inlaying  of  cabinetwork  knoAvni  as  buhl  marquetry.  In  fact, 
its  use  in  this  connection  was  knowni  to  the  early  Romans  and  was 
one  of  the  highly  esteemed  treasures  of  the  Far  East  that  was  brought 
to  ancient  Rome  by  way  of  Egypt  and  was  eagerly  sought  by  wealthy 
Romans  as  a  veneer  for  their  rich  furniture. 

Tlie  classification  of  imports  of  the  United  States  includes  the 
turtle  shell  under  the  general  heading  of  unmanufactured  shells,  duty 
free,  and  therefore  it  is  not  possible  to  ascertain  what  percentage  of 
these  shells  are  the  turtle.  Manufactured  articles  and  novelties  of 
turtle  shell,  though  dutiable,  are  similarly  included  under  a  general 
heading  of  manufactured  shell  goods.  However,  a  general  idea  of  the 
limited  amount  of  turtle  shells  exported  from  the  countries  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  may  bo  obtained  from  the  following  export 
figures:  Costa  Rica,  25,000  pounds;  Dominican  Republic,  20,000 
pounds;  Panama,  10,000  pounds;  Ecuador,  7,000  pounds;  Mexico, 
6,000  pounds;  Colombia,  3,000  pounds;  Nicaragua,  1,000  pounds; 
Haiti,  500  pounds.  The  value  of  these  shells  ranges  from  $3  to  $5 
per  pound.  The  exports  of  shell  from  Cuba  averages  about  $17,000 
and  from  the  Bahamas  $25,000. 
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The  enormous  correspondence,  in  the  form  of  inquiries,  which 
pours  into  the  Pan  American  Union,  as  an  international 
bureau  of  information,  shows  that,  while  the  majority  of 
the  American  people  have  a  keen  interest  in  Mexico,  they 
have  at  the  same  time  only  vajjuc  ideas  of  the  real  Mexico  and  its 
importance  as  a  land,  a  nation,  and  the  home  of  a  large  population. 

To  declare  simply  that  Mexico  comprises  within  her  natural 
boundaries  766,000  square  miles  does  not  make  a  distinct  impression. 
Comparisons  are  required  to  grasp  what  this  means.  All  that  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  which  extends  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and 
the  Canadian  line  east  of  the  Mississippi; River  to  the  Atlantic  coast 
seems  to  the  average  man  as  a  vast  area,  but  Mexico  equals  all  of 
this  with  only  Wisconsin  and  Illinois  omitted.  We  think  of  the 
“solid  South”  as  a  large  portion  of  the  L'nited  States,  but  Mexico 
would  include  it  all  from  western  Texas  to  the  Virginia  seaboard 
with  only  Kentucky  and  West  Virginia  left  out.  If  a  mighty  Brob- 
dingnag  could  pick  up  a  group  of  European  countries  and  put  them 
down  in  the  New  World,  he  could  store  away  inside  of  Mexico  all 
of  the  German  Empire,  all  of  the  French  and  Swiss  Republics,  and 
all  of  the  Kingdoms  of  Spain,  Italy,  Belgium,  and  Holland.  Among 
the  21  American  Republics  it  ranks  fourth  in  area,  or  after  the  United 
States,  Brazil,  and  Argentina,  and  ahead  of  Bolivia,  Peru,  Colomhia, 
Venezuela,  and  Chile,  all  of  which  are  noted  for  their  vast  extents. 

A  careful  survey  of  the  map  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  brings 
strongly  to  our  attention  Mexico’s  strategic  position  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  development  of  the  New  World.  As  the  continental  con¬ 
necting  link  between  the  northerti  portion  of  North  America  and 
Central  and  South  America,  she  is  also  the  keystone  of  the  whole 
Pan  American  arch.  Accessible  coast  lines  along  the  main  routes 
of  the  world  sea  traffic  and  travel,  with  abundant  harbors,  deep  water, 
and  rich  tributary  country,  give  any  nation  a  strategic  advantage  in 
international  trade.  Mexico  possesses  these  characteristics  to  a 
remarkable  degree.  Her  coast  line  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  twice 
the  length  of  that  of  the  connected  area  of  the  United  States  repre¬ 
sented  in  California,  Oregon,  and  Washington.  Her  coast  line 
upon  the  Atlantic  is  equal  to  that  of  the  United  States  from  Maine 


•  By  John  B  vrrett,  in  “  Tho  Yale  Review  ”  for  January,  1917.  The  author  wishes  it  distinctly  under¬ 
stood  that  any  opinions  or  comment  contained  in  this  article  are  entirely  personal  views  and  do  not  in 
any  way  involve  the  offleial  responsibility  of  the  Pan  American  Union  as  an  international  organization 


i.'vin/  ijr  iiir^  r  n,  \ii  i  wr  r-ivjL  i  .Aui^,  air^-AiA  w. 

The  Ciipital  and  chief  city  of  the  State  of  Quen'taro  is  the  city  of  the  same  name,  located  ahont  167  miles 
north  of  Mexico  t'ity.  'it  is  one  of  the  most  important  cities,  both  industrially  and  historically,  in  the 
Kepubiic.  It  has  a  Kood  svstem  of  tramcars,  a  number  of  banks,  telejihone  system,  etc.  The  principal 
buildings  are  tbe  Federal  I’alace,  whose  patio  is  shown  in  the  above  picture,  the  (Jovernment  Palace, 
customhouse,  the  cathedral,  the  historic  “  Iturbide”  theater,  a  chamlier  of  commerce,  and  other  public 
structures.  Not  far  from  tiueretaro  is  Hercules,  where  is  located  one  of  the  largest  textile  mills  of  the 
country. 
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to  Georgia.  In  fact,  ^fexico  can  boast  of  nearly  5,500  miles  of  sea- 
coast,  or  more  than  that  of  any  other  American  Republic  excejiting 
the  Xhiitefl  States  ami  possibly  Brazil.  Think  what  this  moans  for 
her  future  commercial  development. 

In  climate  Mexico  has  a  variety  equal  to  that  of  the  I’nited  States, 
and  quite  different  from  the  common  conception  due  to  its  barren  and 
arid  border,  or  of  persons  who  look  only  at  a  flat  map  of  a  country  in 
the  tropics  and  know  little  of  the  influence  of  altitude  and  plateaus  in 
the  interior.  While  it  is  true  that  most  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Mexico 
is  low-lying  and  tropical  and  that  considerable  portions  of  the  north¬ 
ern  plateaus  are  arid  and  forbidding,  as  is  the  case  with  a  considerable 
part  of  the  western  section  of  the  United  States,  it  is  equally  a  fact 
that  there  are  extensive  plateaus  in  the  interior  and  valleys  upon  the 
western  coast  where  the  climatic  conditions  are  most  favorable  for 
population  and  prosperity.  Even  in  the  tropical  and  subtropical 
sections  there  are  several  months  in  the  year  when  the  heat  is  far  from 
being  oppressive  and  when  Americans  can  endure  and  even  enjoy  the 
climate.  In  the  great  majority  of  the  cities  and  population  centers  of 
Mexico  it  never  becomes  as  hot  as  it  does  during  the  summer  in  Wash¬ 
ington  or  New  York.  There  is  practically  no  part  of  Mexico  where 
foreigners  can  not  successfully  and  healthfully  perform  administra¬ 
tive  duties  of  development,  even  if  they  can  not  thrive  as  day  laborers. 
The  several  ranges  of  mountains  that  run  the  length  of  the  main  por¬ 
tions  of  Mexico  give  it  variety  of  lowlands  and  uplands,  of  valley  and 
plateau,  and  of  wann  and  cold  country  that  will  permit  a  most  exten¬ 
sive  industrial,  agricultural,  and  commercial  evolution  through  future 
years.  Mexico  is  geographically  and  climatically  intended  to  become 
the  ultimate  home  of  a  higlily  civilized,  prosperous,  and  peace-loving 
population.  It  is  not  a  waste  part  of  God’s  earth. 

Turning  now  to  Mexico’s  natural  resources,  we  must  take  special 
note  of  these  in  order  to  draw  tangible  conclusions  as  to  Mexico’s 
material  future.  Forming  an  opinion  based,  first,  upon  observations 
made  during  three  trips  around  the  world  and  in  other  travels  which 
have  taken  me  to  every  important  land,  and,  second,  upon  the  state¬ 
ments  of  experts  whose  life  l)usiness  is  to  estimate  accurately  the 
resources  and  potentialities  of  lands  not  fully  or  well  developed,  I 
feel  warranted  in  saying  that  I  know  of  no  other  country — certainly 
no  other  American  land — which,  in  proportion  to  its  area,  is  richer 
and  more  varied  in  its  natural  resources  and  which  to-day  offers 
greater  opportunities  for  their  development.  Mexico,  under  condi¬ 
tions  of  peace,  can  produce  practically  everything  in  minerals,  metals, 
timber,  and  agricultural  products  which  are  necessary  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  and  prosperity  of  a  great  people  and  nation.  Were  she  en¬ 
joying  perfect  peace  and  were  she  now  organized  industrially,  as  she 
was  in  mining  and  agriculture  not  many  years  ago,  she  could  be  almost 


THE  CATHEDRAL  IN  MEXICO  CITY. 

Among  the  many  fine  buildings  in  the  city  of  Mexico  the  great  cathedral  is  undoubtedly  of  the  greatest  architccturai  interest.  The  corner  stone  was  laid  in  1573  upon 
the  site  occupied  by  the  great  Aztec  tempie,  destroyed  by  Cortez  in  1521.  The  walls  of  the  edifice  were  finished  in  1615,  the  roof  completed  in  1623,  when  the  nrst 
mass  was  said.  It  was  dedicated  in  1667  and  Anally  completed  about  20  years  later.  It  occupies  an  extent  of  374  by  187  feet,  and  is  of  composite  arehitecture.  The 
faoade  from  which  the  towers  rise  is  divided  by  buttresses  into  three  divisions;  the  lower  is  Doric,  the  next  above  a  somewhat  exaggerated  Ionic,  and  the  upper 
section  Corinthian.  The  building  material  is  a  gray  stone,  ornamented  by  statues,  friezes,  bases,  and  capitals  of  white  marble.  The  towers  are  204  feet  in  height, 
and  the  whole  massive  structure  has  an  imposing  eSect. 
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self-maintaining  within  a  few  years  and  should  eventually  become 
one  of  the  great  export  countries  of  the  world.  She  has  gold,  silver, 
copper,  lead,  and  mineral  oil  in  unhmited  quantities.  Coal  and  iron 
deposits  have  not  yet  been  developed  to  the  needs  of  the  Republic, 
hut  they  give  promise  for  future  exploitation,  if  they  can  be  worked, 
and  made  profitable  in  competition  with  imports  from  other  countries. 
The  total  mineral  output  of  Mexico  in  1909-10,  was  valued  at  ap¬ 
proximately  between  $80,000,000  and  $90,000,000,  of  which  silver 
made  up  $38,000,000;  gold,  $24,000,000;  copper,  $13,000,000;  lead, 
$3,500,000;  and  iron,  $600,000.  The  figures  for  1912-13,  the  lat¬ 
est  available  but  made  somewhat  doubtful  by  troubled  conditions, 
gave  the  silver  exports  in  that  year  as  approximately  $45,000,000; 
gold,  $20,000,000;  copper  and  copper  ore,  $18,000,000;  and  lead, 
$2,500,000.  The  record  of  petroleum  production  grew  from  300,000 
barrels  in  1905  to  nearly  26,000,000  barrels  in  1914.  The  annual 
output  of  gold  increased  from  $700,000  in  1877-78  to  the  figures 
given  above  in  1910  and  1913.  The  total  number  of  mining  proper¬ 
ties  of  all  kinds  upon  which  taxes  were  paid  in  1910  was  31,155. 
These  included,  aside  from  those  already  mentioned,  mines  of  anti¬ 
mony,  sulphur,  bismuth,  tin,  mercury,  opal,  and  rock  salt.  An  esti¬ 
mate  of  money  invested  in  mining  in  1911  was  about  $650,000,000, 
of  which  $500,000,000  was  American,  $88,000,000  British,  $10,000,000 
French,  and  $30,000,000  Mexican.  A  noted  mining  authority  re¬ 
cently  declared  that,  despite  this  remarkable  showing,  Mexico  was 
in  the  infancy  of  her  mining  development  with  the  opportunity  and 
need  of  immediate  investment  of  $1,000,000,000  and  the  possibility 
of  an  annual  output  valued  at  $150,000,000.  Whether  this  invest¬ 
ment  and  output  will  be  realized  in  the  near  furure  will  depend  on 
two  things:  The  just  attitude  of  the  Mexican  Government  toward 
foreign  capital  and,  in  turn,  the  just  attitude  of  foreign  capital  toward 
Mexico  and  her  laws.  The  latter  is  as  important  as  the  former. 

Mexico  is  notably  and  splendidly  rich  in  her  timber  and  forest 
resources.  This  means  much  for  her  future  in  an  age  when  all  kinds 
of  timber  and  wood  products  are  increasing  in  value.  In  the  hot 
country  are  vast  forests  of  mahogany,  cabinet  woods,  dye  woods, 
and  trees  yielding  varied  and  valuable  gums.  In  the  uplands  are  to 
be  found  great  forests  of  white  and  sugar  pine,  white  and  red  oak, 
cedar,  white  and  red  fir,  and  some  yellow  pine,  while  throughout  the 
Republic  grow  almost  a  score  of  useful  and  remarkable  woods  which 
are  as  yet  but  little  used  but  capable  of  great  development  for  furni¬ 
ture,  construction,  and  general  manufacture.  Mexico,  however, 
needs  a  well-organized  conservation  system  to  protect  her  timber 
resources,  which  in  some  sections  are  being  ruthlessly  depleted.  Her 
total  exports  of  woods  in  1910  approximated  $1 ,500,000,  or  only  a  very 
small  percentage  of  the  possibilities  in  this  direction.  Mexico  has 
75750— Bull.  1—17 - i 


CALI-E  DEL  TEATRO,  MEXICO  CITY. 

This  is  one  of  the  typical  mo<icrn  business  streets  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  capital  of  the  Federal  District  and  seat  of  the  Federal  Government.  The  city  is  situated  in  a  valley 
surrounded  by  mountains,  and  its  location  is  such  that  it  is  destined  to  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities  of  the  world.  Its  superficial  area  is  about  15  square  miles,  anil 
its  population  about  500,000.  The  ancient  Aztec  metropolis,  Tenochtitlan,  once  occupied  the  site,  and  where  the  great  cathedral  now  stands  was  located  the  celebrated 
teocalli,  the  great  pyramidal  structure  that  marked  the  center  of  the  Aztec  city.  The  modem  capital  of  Mexico  boasts  of  its  fine  statuary, excellent  streets, spacious  parks, 
such  as  the  Alameda,  Its  electric  car  system,  splendid  theaters,  and  all  the  attractions  of  a  modem  cosmopolitan  world  city. 
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certain  special  natural  products  for  which  there  is  a  growing  demand 
and  which  hold  out  excellent  promise  for  the  future.  These  include 
chicle,  the  base  of  all  good  chewing  gum;  henequen  or  sisal  fiber, 
from  which  are  made  binding  twine,  coarse  liammocks,  and  l)agging; 
and  guayule,  from  which  is  made  one  kind  of  rubber.  The  value  of 
the  annual  exports  of  these  products  already  exceeds  SIS, 000,000. 
Other  important  native  products  and  exports  include  natural  rubber, 
coffee,  beans,  tobacco,  sugar,  vanilla,  bananas,  cotton,  skins  and 
hides,  and  a  score  of  lesser  articles. 

Agriculturally  viewed,  Mexico  lias  enormous  capabilities,  but  in 
actual  achievement  she  is  far  behind  expectations.  Here  probably 
is  her  greatest  opjiortunity,  for,  with  her  variety  of  hot  and  cold  cli¬ 
mates,  lowlands  and  uplands,  she  can  raise  everything  required  for 
the  life  of  man  and  animal.  She  actually  possesses  three  clearly 
defined  zones  of  agricultural  potentiality:  The  hot  country  (Tierra 
Caliente);  the  temperate  climate  (Tierra  Templada);  and  the  cold 
country  (Tierra  Fria).  In  the  first  are  raised  easily  all  kinds  of 
tropical  fruits  like  bananas,  alligator  pears,  coconuts,  cacao,  rice, 
coffee,  sugar,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  flax.  In  the  second  and  third, 
native  corn,  wheat  and  other  cereals,  beans,  peas,  potatoes,  beets, 
and  other  vegetaliles,  and  maguey,  out  of  which  the  famous  Mexican 
drink  “pulque”  is  made.  In  normal  times  Mexico  exports  animal 
and  vegetable  products  having  an  ajiproximate  value  of  !$4.5,000,000 
and  ranking  next  to  her  mineral  exports  which  average  about 
.«!90,n00,000. 

That  Mexico  has  remarkable  commercial  and  financial  vitality  and 
resourcefulness  is  proved  by  the  way  that  she  has  maintained  her  for¬ 
eign  trade  despite  the  handicap  of  internal  dissension.  While  her 
general  imports  have  fallen  off  during  the  last  six  years,  her  exports 
have  shoT^Ti  a  marked  and  surprising  growth.  As  Mexico  is  paid  in 
gold  for  these,  they  are  indeed  an  important  source  of  her  income  and 
a  great  aid  in  keeping  her  going.  Imports  decreased  from  about 
$100,000,000  in  1910-11  to  $60,000,000  in  1914-15,  but  figures  for 
exports  in  1915-16  recently  received  show  that  they  aggregate 
$175,000,000  against  $147,000,000  in  1910-11.  The  larger  portion  of 
Mexican  foreign  commerce  is  with  the  United  States— in  fact,  it  is 
greater  with  the  United  States  than  with  all  the  other  countries 
combined. 

In  this  connection  a  special  point  should  be  emphasized.  \Mien 
Mexico  resumes  its  normal  state  the  importers  and  exportei’s  of  the 
United  States  will  face  a  development  and  opportunity  there  which 
will  not  be  surpassed  by  that  of  any  other  Latin  American  country 
and  by  few  countries  of  Europe  and  Asia.  Mexico  will  sell  to  the 
United  States  in  vastly  increasing  quantities  her  natural  products 
and  will  want  in  turn  a  greater  value  of  the  manufactured  products 


A  COFFEE  AND  SUGAR  ESTATE  NEAR  ORIZABA,  STATE  OF  VERACRUZ. 

The  a^icultural  products  of  the  State  of  Veracruz,  from  the  stardpoint  of  value,  outrank  those  of  any  other  State  in  Mexico.  It  is  especially  noted  for  its  production 
of  coffee,  supar  cane,  and  tobacco.  It  produces  more  coffee  than  does  any  other  State;  it  is  a  large  producer  of  sugar  cane  and  its  refining  plants  furnish  large 
quantities  of  a  good  grade  of  sugar;  its  tobacco  is  the  finest  grown  in  the  Republic  and  rivals  the  Cuban  product  in  flavor  and  general  excellence.  From  the 
coast  up  to  an  altitude  reaching  to  the  lierra  templada  excellent  conditions  for  fruit  culture  prevail  and  considerable  quantities  are  grown,  although  no  systematic 
efforts  have  been  made  to  develop  the  industry.  Cereals  can  be  cultivated  in  practically  all  parts  of  the  State. 
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of  the  United  States,  including  especially  iron  and  steel,  and  hard¬ 
ware  manufacturers,  heavy  and  light  machinery,  gas  engines,  agricul¬ 
tural  implements,  tools,  automobiles,  trucks  and  tractors  and  other 
vehicles,  textiles  and  cloths,  building  supplies,  paper  manufactures, 
chemical  and  pharmaceutical  products,  boots  and  shoes  and  other 
leather  goods,  canned  food,  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep,  and  various 
agricultural  products.  Mexico’s  total  foreign  trade  now  averages 
annually  from  $250,000,000  to  $300,000,000,  including  both  imports 
and  exports.  Within  10  years  after  peace  and  stability  are  restored, 
this  total  should  rapidly  grow  to  $1,000,000,000,  of  which  the  share 
of  the  United  States  should  be  easily  two-thirds. 

We  can  hardly  pass  from  the  material  and  economic  consideration 
of  Mexico  without  a  word  concerning  her  railways.  Mexico  to-day  has 
only  about  one-fifth  of  the  railway  mileage  which  she  actually  needs 
and  must  have  for  her  well-rounded  development.  In  1910  Mexico 
had  in  operation  15,260  miles  of  railway.  Of  these  8,602  were  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  Government,  and  2,911  were  owned  by  private  compa¬ 
nies.  Smaller  and  local  roads  used  at  mines,  special  State  lines,  and 
sidings,  had  a  mileage  of  3,737.  A  reliable  railway  engineer,  thor¬ 
oughly  familiar  with  Mexico,  recently  informed  me  that  under  favor¬ 
able  laws  and  administration  at  least  $750,000,000  ought  to  be  in¬ 
vested  in  Mexico  during  the  next  10  years  for  the  construction  of 
new  needed  railway  lines  and  for  rebuilding  tracks  and  equipment 
destroyed  or  injured  during  the  past  5  years.  Does  not  this  suggest 
“opportunity”  for  American  capital  and  American  equipment  manu¬ 
facturers,  if  the  Mexican  Government  and  Americans  can  work  to 
reciprocal  advantage  ? 

A  corrollary  to  this  proposition  of  trunk  and  other  railways  is  the 
immediate  opportunity  and  necessity  for  the  construction  of  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  good  automobile  and  vehicle  roads  throughout  the  republic, 
together  with  a  system  of  much-needed  electric  lines.  Here  is  an 
occasion  for  the  investment  of  millions  of  dollars  or  for  providing  loans 
to  Mexico  to  enable  her  to  undertake  the  task.  All  these  possibili¬ 
ties  and  requirements  of  the  future  give  a  special  fascination  to  the 
study  of  Mexico’s  ])otentialities  and  her  material  and  economic 
resources.  Added  to  these  demands  for  improvements  will  also  be 
those  for  the  dredging  of  harbors,  the  development  of  water  power, 
and  the  starting  of  new  industries,  aU  calling  for  immense  sums  of 
money,  backed  by  optimistic  enterprise. 

Industrial  Mexico  is  in  the  first  stages  of  her  evolution,  but  what 
has  been  done  gives  indication  of  notable  possibilities.  Considering 
the  economic  environment  and  the  competition  of  products  which 
are  made  in  the  United  States  and  Europe  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions,  Mexico  has  shown  a  steady  though  slow  advance  in 
manufacturing  activities.  Much  of  her  mineral  output  has  been 


FALLS  OK  JUAN’ACATLAN,  STATE  OF  JALISCO,  MKXU  <). 

The  largest  and  most  imiwrtant  stream  in  the  State  of  Jaliseo  is  the  Lorma  River.  It  rises  in  Lake  Chapala  in  the  extreme  .soatheastern  part  of  the  State  and  flowing  in  a 
northwesterly  direction  through  Jalisco  and  the  Territory  of  Tepic,  empties  into  the  I’acilic  Ocean  a  little  north  of  San  Bias.  It  is  ahont  inti  miles  long  and  drains  a  terri¬ 
tory  containing  nearly  scpiare  miles.  At  the  little  village  of  Jnanacatlan,  near  the  city  of  Onadala.iara,  the  capital  of  the  State,  the  river  leaps  over  a  great  lilnfl  and 
forms  the  beautiful  waterfall  shown  in  the  al>ove  piidiire.  The  river  at  this  point  is  at)ont  525  feet  wide  and  the  falls  are  liCi  feet  high.  The  water  power  thus  furnished 
is  tremendous  and  is  partially  n.sed  to  .supply  electric  light  and  power  to  the  city  of  Gtiadalajara.  Hydroelectric  power  is  thus  available  for  mannfiu-tnring  purposes  in  this 
progressive  city,  a  fact  which  has  brought  to  it  many  fiudories  and  will  some  day  make  It  one  of  the  great  manufacturing  centers  of  Mexico.  'I’he  falis  are  oidy  If  miles 
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reduced  within  the  country  to  pure  metals,  and  the  native  cotton  is 
being  utilized  by  several  well-organized  factories  for  the  output  of 
cloth  of  various  degrees  of  fineness.  Tliere  are  also  mills  and  fac¬ 
tories  for  the  manufacture  of  woolen  goods  and  textiles,  paper,  silk, 
sugar,  together  with  breweries,  distilleries,  and  tanneries,  and  plants 
where  raw  tobacco  and  coffee  are  turned  out  in  a  finished  state  ready 
for  the  consumer.  Worthy  effort  has  also  been  made  toward  the 
starting  of  such  industries  as  glassmaking  and  woodworking.  The 
native  Mexican  is  naturally  of  a  mechanical  turn  and  under  encour¬ 
aging  surroundings  makes  an  excellent  workman.  It  is  no  exaggera¬ 
tion  to  state  the  opinion  based  upon  the  judgment  of  experts  that, 
upon  the  astablishment  of  permanent  peace  and  order,  $200,000,000 
could  be  safely  inv&sted  in  new  and  paying  industries  and  manu¬ 
facturing  plants. 

Before  leaving  the  material  and  economic  side  of  Mexico,  special 
attention  should  be  called  to  the  remarkable  financiid  condition  of 
Mexico  as  far  as  her  public  debt  or  foreign  loans  arc  concerned. 
Despite  a  general  impression  to  the  contrary,  Mexico’s  indebtedness 
is  comparatively  small  and  her  revenues  are  considerable.  Her 
total  obligations  are  only  about  $325,000,000,  while  her  annual 
federal  revenues  averaged  $60,000,000  from  1909  to  1915.  Consid¬ 
ering  Mexico’s  population  of  15,000,000,  her  annual  foregn  commerce 
in  excess  of  $250,000,000,  her  area  of  766,000  square  miles,  and  her 
annual  revenues  of  $60,000,000,  and  then  comparing  these  figures 
and  facts  with  those  of  the  countrias  of  Europe  and  their  staggering 
burdens,  Mexico  certainly  makes  a  unique  and  remarkable  showing. 

Passing  now  to  other  phases  of  Mexico’s  economic  status  and  the 
educational,  social,  and  historical  side  of  her  potentialities,  we  can 
not  fail  to  be  impressed  with  many  facts  not  generally  appreciated  by 
the  casual  student.  While  it  would  be  foolish  and  illogical  not  to 
admit  shortcomings  in  the  record  of  the  Mexican  people  and  in  their 
efforts  at  economical,  educational,  and  social  progress,  so  much  has 
been  said  in  the  Ihiited  States  and  written  along  this  line,  and  so 
strong  is  the  general  tendency  to  criticise  and  condemn  Mexico  and 
Mexicans,  that  I  am  impelled,  by  a  sense  of  justice  and  fairness,  to 
recount  and  discuss  some  favorable  features  too  commonly  unknown 
or  overlooked.  Mexico  and  the  Mexicans  arc  now  in  a  period  of  their 
development  where  they  need  sincere  sympathy  and  support  in  their 
struggle  to  lay  stronger  foundations  for  a  great  and  enduring  nation 
and  people. 

Viewed  historically,  Mexico  has  much  to  encourage  her  for  the 
future.  When  we  remember  what  Mexico  has  experienced  in  foreign 
interference  and  conquest  during  the  last  300  years  or  since 
the  time  of  the  first  Spanish  viceroys;  how  she  has  been  both  victor 
and  vassal;  we  must  admit  that  she  has  indeed  made  remarkable 


Courteay  of  Trayel. 


VIEW  OF  THE  PORT  OF  MAZATLAN,  STATE  OF  SINALOA. 


The  sea  coast  of  the  State  of  Sinaloa  is  about  317  miles  long,  and  is  well  supplied  with  bays  and  natural  harbors,  there  being  three  ports  of  entry,  viz.,  Mazatlan,  Altata,  and  Topoiobarapo.  The 

picturesque  iocation  of  the  first  named  is  shown  in  the  above  reproduction  of  a  recent  photograph. 
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progress  and  that  she  has  something  in  her  people,  in  her  spirit  of 
national  integrity,  and  in  her  ideals  of  government  and  civilization 
which  is  destined  to  survive  through  all  difficulties  and  defeats,  and 
which  will  enable  her  eventually  to  attain  and  maintain  permanent 
peace  and  prosperity. 

There  is  a  phase  and  characteristic  of  Mexican  life  of  which  there  is 
very  little  knowledge  in  the  United  States  and  Europe  but  which 
must  be  always  considered  in  judging  social  and  educational  con¬ 
ditions  in  Mexico.  I  refer  to  the  refined,  well-educated,  artistic, 
music-loving,  and  literar}'  element  in  Mexican  society.  I  include 
also  that  group  of  men  and  women  in  every  city  and  good-sized  town 
who  write  books,  essays,  stories,  and  poetry,  and  edit  newspapers  and 
other  publications.  Oftentimes  such  an  element  in  a  Mexican  city 
or  town  is  greater  in  numbers  than  a  group  of  similar  Americans  in  an 
American  city  or  toA\m  of  like  population.  Even  back  in  the  more 
remote  cities  of  Mexico,  the  proportion  of  high-class,  intelligent,  an<l 
refined  men  and  women  is  far  larger  than  is  generally  ajipreciated  in 
the  United  States.  Only  by  traveling  all  over  Mexico,  as  many  of 
us  have  done,  can  be  realized  the  number  of  well-educatetl  young  men 
and  women,  recruited  from  the  high  and  middle  classes  and  even  from 
the  Indians  and  peons,  of  which  the  average  man  knows  very  little  or 
nothing.  There  has,  moreover,  been  so  little  study  of  the  Spanish 
language  and  of  Mexican  history  in  the  educational  institutions  of  the 
United  States  that  there  has  been  slight  realization  of  the  interesting 
literature  and  the  able  authors  and  writers  which  Mexico  has 
developed  during  the  last  50  years.  Many  of  the  books  most  popular 
in  Latin  America  have  been  written  by  Mexicans,  while  several  of 
their  statesmen  have  given  to  the  world  works  on  international  law, 
history,  science,  and  philosophy  which  take  high  rank  in  the  library 
of  world  knowledge.  Newspapers  are  said  to  be  an  evidence  of  public 
intelligence  and  public  enterprise,  and  there  is  hardly  a  city  or  town 
in  the  country  that  has  not  one  newspaper  at  least.  They  may  be 
far  from  approaching  the  American  standard,  as  far  as  enterprise 
goes,  but,  in  the  light  of  environment  and  existing  conditions,  they 
are  surprisingly  efficient. 

It  is  wrong  to  declare  that  Mexico’s  Indian  and  peon  population, 
representing  nearly  two-thirds,  or  10,000,000  of  its  15,000,000  inhab¬ 
itants,  is  hopelessly  deficient  mentally  and  physically.  On  the 
contrary,  the  average  peon  or  Indian  boy  or  girl,  if  taken  young  and 
properly  educated,  wiU  usually  develop  into  a  man  or  woman  who  will 
be  a  credit  to  the  country  or  people.  The  number  of  instances  where 
young  children  of  actual  peons  and  Indians  have  been  separated  from 
their  environment  and  have  grown  up  into  responsible,  educated, 
influential  citizens  is  so  great  that  it  proves  there  is  nothing  wrong 
inherently  with  this  element  of  Mexico’s  population.  What  it  needs 


Courtesy  of  Travel. 


VIEW  OF  THE  CITY  OF  M,\Z.\TL.\X,  ST.VTE  OF  SINALO.\. 


Mazatliin  is  the  chief  port  and  most  important  city  of  the  State  of  Sinaloa,  Mexico.  It  lias  a  customhou.se,  chamber  of  commerce,  several  banks,  some  fine  public  building’s,  a  weather  bureau, 
and  a  tramway  system.  It  has  a  pood  sewera'pe  system,  and  extensive  harbor  irniirovenicnts  have  been  bepun.  It  is  tlic  distributing  center  for  a  large  interior  area,  and  through  its  ports 
has  lieen  carried  an  extensive  foreign  trade  for  maiiv  vears. 
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is  to  1)0  i)roperly  educated,  encouraged,  and  given  an  opportunity  to 
make  gocxl.  The  lack  of  educational  facilities  in  earl}’  youth  ami  of 
opportunities  to  advance  in  mature  years  is  largely  to  blame  for  the 
irresj)onsil)ility  and  laziness  of  the  average  Mexican  Indian  and  ])eon. 

Akin  to  this  question  of  the  real  quality  of  peons  and  Indians  is 
that  of  their  value  as  laboi’ers.  The  average  Mexican  is  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  laborer  if  he  is  properly  treated.  Ninety  per  cent  of  American 
employers  of  Mexican  laborers  in  mines,  on  farms,  in  factories,  on 
railways,  in  the  oil  fields,  and  in  their  own  homes  state  that  seldom 
is  there  any  trouble  with  their  Mexican  employees.  Kecijirocally,  90 
per  cent  of  the  Mexicans  working  for  Americans  will  spontaneously 
commend  their  employers  and  show  loyalty  to  them  in  any  unexpected 
situation  or  crisis. 

This  reference  to  American  employers  and  Mexican  employees 
inspires  me  to  combat  a  remarkable  impression  that  seems  to  prevail 
all  over  the  Ignited  States  and  Europe — that  there  is  a  natural,  char¬ 
acteristic,  and  all-pervading  hate  of  the  Americans  among  the  Mexican 
people,  high  and  low.  it  is  my  honest  opinion  that  this  conclusion 
is  exaggerated  and  unjust. 

During  my  stay  in  Mexico  and  in  several  countries  of  Latin  America 
1  have  looked  carefully  for  what  might  be  termed  an  “inborn  and 
inherent  anti-American  feeling,”  but  1  have  been  unable  to  find  it. 
The  trouble  is  that  we  forget  that  in  every  country.  State,  and  city 
there  are  sensational  editors  and  writei-s,  demagogues,  politicians, 
and  professional  agitators  whose  j)rominence  depends  upon  attacking 
another  Government,  its  policies,  and  people.  We  have  plenty  of 
them  in  the  United  States.  They  have  plenty  of  them  in  Mexico. 
They  are  the  ones  who  talk  loudest  and  who  misrepresent  the  pur¬ 
poses  and  characteristics  of  the  Governments  and  peoples.  In  times 
of  unrest  they  are  often  the  only  voices  that  disseminate  informa¬ 
tion,  and  their  influence  becomes  far  greater  than  it  ileserves.  Be¬ 
fore  1911  an  American  could  have  traveled  in  the  remotest  parts  of 
Mexico  as  safely  as  he  could  have  done  in  any  part  of  America. 
Tliere  were  few,  if  any,  ev’idences  of  hate  or  animosity  among  high 
or  low  Mexicans  or  aiuoiig  Mexican  employees  toward  American  em¬ 
ployers.  In  fact,  Mexican  employers  regularly  had  far  more  trouble 
with  their  employees  than  did  American  employers. 

A  certain  class  of  Americans,  however,  were  in  some  degree  res])on- 
sible  for  any  anti-American  feeling  there  may  have  been.  1  refer  to 
those  Americans  who  when  in  Mexico  pursued  policies  and  did  things 
that  would  not  have  been  tolerated  in  the  United^States.  Of  the 
same  kind  were  Americans  who  sought  and  obtained  concessions  and 
then  worked  them  entirely  for  their  own  benefit  without  regard  to 
the  local  government  and  people.  Naturally  such  instances  were 
paraded  and  advertised  by  their  competitors  and  enemies.  In  con- 
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sequence  anti-American  feeling  was  developed  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  great  majority  of  Americans  conducted  their  concessions 
legally  and  justly.  Again,  the  words  of  anti-Mexican  newspapers 
and  of  men  in  the  United  States  who  patronize  and  look  down  on 
Mexico  are  quoted  and  repeated  in  the  Mexican  papers  as  expressing 
popular  feeling  in  the  United  States,  thus  arousing  resentment  in 
Mexico  which  finds  expression  in  their  local  papers  and  in  the  voices 
of  their  agitators. 

Unfortunately  in  the  former  times  when  great  landed,  mining,  and 
railway  concessions  were  secured  by  a  certain  class  of  Mexicans  there 
were  often  associated  with  them  American  companies  and  American 
individuals  who  had  eventually  to  bear  the  blame  and  censure  of 
Mexicans  who  wished  to  reform  the  methods  of  granting  concessions 
and  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  people.  Mexicans  may  have 
been  more  responsible  for  the  obtaining  of  these  monopolies  than 
were  the  Americans;  but  it  was  the  interesting  and  sensational  thing 
to  emphasize  the  part  American  capital  and  men  played  in  the  trans¬ 
action  and  to  warn  the  Mexican  people  against  such  foreign  absorp¬ 
tion  of  their  so-called  native  rights.  It  is  only  just  to  add  that  high- 
class,  responsible,  authoritative  Mexicans  have  repeatedly  informed 
me  that  altogether  the  larger  percentage  of  Americans  in  Mexico  have 
so  conducted  themselves  as  to  give  no  warrant  for  anti-American 
agitation  and  that  thinking  Mexicans  desire  the  incoming  of  worthy 
Americans,  the  investment  of  their  capital,  and  their  participation  in 
tlie  reconstruction  of  Mexico. 

In  reviewing  the  past  and  present  of  Mexico  and  forecasting  the 
future,  there  loom  liigh  upon  the  horizon  of  discussion  certain  abso¬ 
lute  necessities  in  the  situation  if  Mexico  would  evolve  permanent 
stability,  peace,  and  prosperity.  Within  the  limits  of  this  article  it 
will  be  manifestly  impossible  to  treat  these  in  detail,  but  they  can  be 
enumerated  with  brief  comment.  They  are  as  follows: 

(1)  The  establishment  of  stable  conditions  which  will  have  the 
confidence  and  support  alike  of  natives  and  foreigners.  No  matter 
how  difficult  it  may  be  to  achieve  this  end,  it  is  entirely  essential 
before  other  reforms  can  be  initiated  and  made  permanent. 

(2)  An  enlargement  and  ramification  of  the  public  educational 
system  which  will  allow  all  classes  of  young  men  and  women,  boys 
and  girls,  in  every  part  of  the  country  to  learn  to  read  and  write  and 
to  enjoy  some  kind  of  a  practical  education  that  will  help  them  in 
after  life.  At  the  very  outset  there  is  special  need  of  agricultural, 
manual,  technical,  and  normal  schools  for  the  rank  and  file,  and  an 
improvement  in  the  professional  and  educational  institutions  for 
more  advanced  students. 

(3)  Improved  methods  of  agriculture  to  be  pursued  throughout 
Mexico  as  they  have  been  undertaken  in  the  United  States  and  other 
parts  of  the  world.  The  old  methods  to  which  Mexicans  have  clung 
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so  persistently  stand  in  the  way  of  progress  and  the  extension  of 
farming,  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  the  growth  of  diversified  prod¬ 
ucts.  Experiment  stations  must  he  established  in  different  parts  of 
the  Republic  to  encourage  the  people  in  this  respect. 

(4)  Improvement  of  labor  conditions  throughout  Mexico  in  both 
industrial  and  agricultural  activities  with  a  view  to  the  benefit  of 
employer  and  employee  alike.  The  conditions  of  sanitation,  food 
supplies,  and  others  are  often  entirely  neglected.  Labor,  moreover, 
must  be  made  more  skilled,  more  appreciative  of  its  responsibilities 
and,  in  turn,  must  receive  the  cooperation  and  interest  of  employers. 

(5)  The  establishment  of  new  industries  in  all  parts  of  Mexico  will 
utilize  home  products,  employ  local  and  foreign  capital,  and  add  to 
the  population  and  progress  of  the  interior  cities  and  towns. 

(6)  Immigration  of  the  right  kind  from  the  United  States  and 
Europe  to  he  encouraged  by  favorable  laws.  It  will  be  absolutely 
impossible  for  the  Mexicans,  without  new  and  fresh  blood,  to  make 
the  progress  to  which  they  aspire  and  to  establish  a  permanent  and 
powerful  government.  No  nation  has  ever  been  able  to  do  this 
without  immigration. 

(7)  Investment  of  foreign  capital  to  meet  Government  loans  and  to 
supply  the  money  required  for  the  development  of  the  resources  and 
possibilities  of  the  country.  This  is  so  axiomatic  and  so  proved  by 
the  history  of  all  countries  that  it  needs  no  discussion.  On  the  other 
hand,  such  capital,  if  it  comes  into  Mexico,  must  be  just  as  respectful 
of  the  laws  of  that  country  as  it  is  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

(8)  The  construction  and  development  of  trunk  and  branch  lines 
of  railroads,  telegraph  and  telephone  lines,  electric  roads,  and  national 
highways  to  be  undertaken  by  Government  and  private  interests  if 
Mexico  would  keep  abreast  of  other  countries. 

(9)  Mutual  acquaintance  between  the  peoples  of  Mexico  and  the 
United  States  to  be  fostered  by  the  inauguration  of  a  new  era  of 
travel.  The  people  of  the  United  States  should  go  to  Mexico  as  they 
now  go  to  California  and  Florida.  In  turn,  those  of  Mexico  should 
come  to  the  Ignited  States  as  they  have  been  going  to  Cuba,  Spain, 
and  France.  Railway  and  steamship  facilities  must  he  improved 
accordingly. 

(10)  The  study  of  the  Spanish  language  and  of  the  history,  cus¬ 
toms,  geography,  and  resources  of  Mexico  to  be  taken  up  by  the 
schools  of  the  United  States.  There  should  be  an  exchange  of  college 
professors  and  students  and  a  development  of  closer  educational  ties. 

(11)  Cooperation  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  cause  of  practical  Pan  Americanism  and  to  strengthen  the 
solidarity  of  the  American  Republics.  Mexico  and  the  United  States 
must  be  sympathetic  allies,  forever  protecting  their  respective  areas 
and  sovereignties  and  cooperating  to  preserve  peace  throughout  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 


COMMERCE  OF  URUGUAY 
FOR  1915  V 


TIIF  foreign  coininerco  of  l>uguay  for  the  year  1915,  according 
to  the  Boletin  del  Ministerio  de  Hacienda,  amounted  to 
108,270,310  pesos,  of  wliicli  34,979,639  pesos  were  imports 
and  73,290,671  ])esos  exports.  The  foreign  trade  for  the 
preceding  year  1914  was:  Imports,  37,234,877  ])esos;  exports, 
58,233,699  pesos;  total,  95,468,576  ])esos.  There  was,  therefore,  a 
decrease  in  imports  for  the  j^ear  1915  as  compared  with  the  preceding 
year  of  2,255,238  pesos,  and  an  increase  in  exports  of  15,056,972 
pesos,  or  a  net  increase  in  the  foreign  trade  of  12,801,734  pesos. 

Estimating  tlie  lTugiia3'an  peso  at  81.04  United  States  gold,  the 
value  of  the  foreign  trade  for  the  \'ear  1915  was:  Imports,  $36,378,825; 
exports,  876,222,298;  total,  8112,601,123,  For  the  preceding  j'ear 
the  values  were:  Imports,  838,724,272;  exports,  860,563,047;  total, 
.899,287,319. 

Imports  hij  countries,  1915. 


Argentina . $7,608,797 

United  States .  7,561,825 

United  Kingdom .  7,125,158 

Orazil .  5,059,267 

lUly .  2,  036, 868 

Spain .  2,307,931 

]•' ranee .  1 ,  700,  549 

(lermany .  779,350 

Netherlan  Is .  382,  303 

Sweden .  275,310 

Cuba .  237,  827 


Oelgium .  $201,829 

Paraguay .  76, 176 

Chile .  68, 506 

Switzerland .  49,674 

Portugal .  45,843 

Mexico .  41,475 

A  ustralia .  35, 032 

Austria-llungiiry .  :50,  907 

Norway .  17,664 

Other  countries .  16,534 


Total .  :i6,378.825 


Imports  hy  major  clas.sijirations,  1915. 

Cattle .  $5,219,039 

(Iroceries,  et<-. : 

Comestibles .  7,898,220 

Heverages .  1, 143,  036 

Tobacco .  447,  200 

All  other .  3, 169,  779 

Dry  goods  and  notions .  4,  291, 924 

Iron  and  steel  manufactures,  stationery,  and  ships’  supplies .  4,616,  702 

Kl(?ctrical  sup))lies .  239,937 

^tusical  instruments .  73,  .530 

Purniture  and  upholstery .  106,  392 

Leather  manufactures  and  supplies .  303,  400 

Iluilding  materials,  etc .  1,  267, 688 

Drugs  and  chemicals .  364, 521 
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Pharmaceutical  specialties  and  druggists’  sundries .  $157, 389 

Perfumer\’ .  109, 175 

Watches,  jewelry,  precious  stones,  etc .  101, 213 

Primary  materials  and  industrial  machinery .  (i,  869,  680 

Total .  36,378,825 

Exports  h]f  countries,  1915. 

Fiance .  $18,394,688 

Italy .  15,540,723 

United  Kingdom .  13,  735, 187 

United  States .  12,216,595 

Argentina .  9,299,003 

Spain .  2,  571,  613 

Brazil .  1,096,094 

Cuba .  907,553 

Denmark .  587,110 

Netherlands .  587,086 

Sweden .  555,298 

Portugal .  311,801 

Chiler. .  100,510 

Norway .  22,110 

Other  countries .  17,138 

Total .  75,942,509 

Ships’  supplies  and  ballast  sand  not  classified .  279,  789 

Total .  76,222,298 

Exports  h\j  major  classifications,  1915. 

Grazing  and  meat  industrj” 

Live  animals .  $1,132,429 

Meats  and  extracts .  31, 547,  279 

Grease  and  tallow .  1, 602, 094 

Wool .  20,892,745 

Hides  and  skins .  17,  329,  645 

Hair .  306,  694 

Bones .  106,022 

Other  products .  11,  694 

Residuary  products .  428,  359 

Agricultural  products: 

Flours  and  pastes .  1, 326 

Grains  and  seeds .  723,  398 

Fruits  and  vegetables .  18,  982 

Hay  and  fodder .  37,  769 

Other  products .  1 , 817 

Mine  products: 

Metals .  4, 160 

Stones .  565,817 

Earths .  588, 401 

Hunting  and  fishing .  90,  669 

Ships’  supplies .  249,  877 

Miscellaneous .  583, 121 

Total .  76,222,298 


PAN  AMERICA  IN  THE 

MAGAZINES. 


A  coffee  buyer’s  life  in  Brazil,  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Tea  and 
Coffee  Trade  Journal,  is  an  interesting  account  by  J.  H.  Windels, 
of  New  York,  of  the  methods  in  use  in  the  greatest  of  coffee-producing 
countries  in  tlie  world,  from  gathering  the  crop  on  the  large  planta¬ 
tions  until  it  reaches  the  ship  for  export.  Incidentally,  interesting 
side  lights  are  thrown  on  the  life  led  by  the  coffee  buyers  in  Santos, 
the  great  Brazilian  coffee  port.  The  following  paragraphs,  quoted 
from  the  story  embody  some  of  the  striking  and  informative  features; 

Before  giving  an  account  of  the  events  incident  to  a  coffee  buyer’s  life  in  Brazil,  it 
might  be  well  to  trace  briefly  the  various  steps  through  which  the  coffee  passes  from 
the  time  it  leaves  the  plantation  until  it  arrives  on  shipboard,  the  coffee  buyer  having 
more  or  less  to  do  with  it  during  that  period. 

Most  of  the  plantations  have  their  own  mills  where  the  coffee  is  cleaned  and  sep¬ 
arated.  It  is  then  packed  in  rough  bags  and  carted  to  the  nearest  railroad,  where  it 
is  shipped  to  the  commissaries,  or  commission  merchants,  at  the  various  coffee  ports. 
The  commission  merchant  mixes  the  coffee  in  uniform  lots,  repacks  it,  and  then  places 
it  in  storage  to  await  purchase.  When  the  commisario  is  ready  to  offer  the  coffee  for 
sale  he  sends  samples  of  the  various  lots  to  the  exporters. 

The  busy  season  /or  the  coffee  buyer,  which  extends  from  August  to  December, 
finds  most  of  these  men  at  their  offices  between  7.30  to  8.30  in  the  morning.  Samples 
of  the  previous  day’s  purchases  have  already  been  drawn  and  spread  out  on  long  tables, 
where  they  are  compared  with  purchase  samples  and  graded  according  to  New  York 
or  European  standards.  Wliile  the  green  samples  are  being  graded,  duplicate  samples 
are  roasted,  and  when  these  are  ready  all  chops  are  then  graded  on  the  roasted  samples 
and  marked  fine,  good,  fair,  or  poor,  as  each  actual  roast  proves  to  be. 

Some  buyers  then  cup  test  the  chop  roasts  and  mark  on  cup  grade.  But  cup  testing 
is  a  development  of  the  last  10  years  in  Santos,  and  was  first  introduced  by  American 
houses.  It  is  now  more  faithfully  practiced  by  American  exporters  in  Brazil,  and  some 
Brazilian  and  European  firms  who  do  the  bulk  of  their  business  with  the  United  States. 

An  exporter  doing  a  business  of  500,000  bags  a  year  would  buy  an  average  of  about 
3,000  bags  a  day  each  working  day  of  the  busy  months  of  August  to  December.  Some 
days  during  this  season  the  buyer  might  not  like  the  market  or  the  quality  of  the 
lots,  with  the  result  that  the  close  of  that  day  may  find  him  “left”  without  any  pur¬ 
chases  made.  This  would  result  in  increased  buying  the  succeeding  day. 

Should  the  previous  day’s  purchases  be  normal,  the  grading  will  take  a  good  part 
of  the  morning  hours.  While  this  is  being  done  the  office  force  has  been  kept  busy 
on  cables  which  have  arrived  from  the  United  States  during  the  night,  the  time 
consumed  depending  on  the  length  of  the  cable  messages  and  the  codes  used. 

If  the  cables  contain  acceptances  of  the  previous  day’s  offers,  fresh  quotations  are 
then  made  up  based  on  the  stock  on  hand,  coffees  just  purchased,  and  the  individual 
ideas  of  the  different  buyers.  In  making  offers  the  buyer  may  base  prices  on  what 
he  just  paid,  lower  or  raise  them  if  he  thinks  the  market  will  change  during  the  day. 

This  work  disposed  of,  the  remainder  of  the  morning  is  usually  occupied  by  making 
up  shipments  for  the  markets  in  Europe  and  the  United  States. 

The  importer  in  the  United  States  should  always  bear  in  mind  when  receiving  his 
shipment  that  his  is  not  the  only  lot  the  shipper  has  to  make  up.  The  Santos  exporter 
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TWIGS  FROM  A  COFFEE  TREE  BEARING  BERRIES. 


The  sweet-scented  blossoms  of  the  tree  Rrowln  the  axilla  of  the  leaves.  When  the  blossoms  fade 
and  fall  in  their  jilaces  appear  the  small  clusters  of  berries,  at  first  very  small,  green,  then 
yellow  in  color,  which  grow  rapidly  until  they  are  the  size  of  large  cherries,  the  color  changing 
gradually  from  yellow  to  red  and  finally  to  very  dark  red.  The  two  seeds  in  each  berry  are  cov¬ 
ered  by  a  delicate  silver-colored  skin;  then  comes  a  cartilaginous  membrane,  and  then  the  en¬ 
veloping  pulp,  which  is  mucilaginous,  saccharine,  and  sometimes  agglutinated,  the  outer  part 
being  covered  by  the  outer  skin  of  the  berry. 


75750— Bull.  1—17 - 5 
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I’K'KING  COFFKE  BERRIES  IN  BRAZIL. 


The  al)ove  picture  shows  the  coflee  pickers  engaged  in  gathering  the  harvest  in  a  small  section  of  one  of  the  large  Riheirao  Preto  plantations.  Some  of  the  “  fazendas,” 
or  plantations  numlwr  their  coflee  trees  !)>•  the  hundred  thousands,  and  when  the  harvest  begins— usually  in  May— hundreds  of  skilled  “pickers”  are  employed 
in  gathering  the  Iwrries.  M  hen  ripe  the  berries  look  much  like  larce  very  dark  cherries.  Each  of  the  berries  lias  in  it  two  seeds,  turned  face  to  face,  i.  e.,  the 
flat  sides  toward  one  another,  and  these  seeds  become  the  coffee  beans  ol  commerce. 
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must  please  at  least  a  hundred  buyers  in  the  United  States,  not  to  mention  the  vast 
number  in  Europe,  each  of  whom  has  his  own  opinion  as  to  what  constitutes  a  good 
shipment. 

I  do  not  know  of  a  more  discouraging  position  than  that  of  the  Santos  exporter,  who 
sees  his  competitor  selling  blocks  of  good  beans,  good  roasters,  soft  or  Bourbon,  well 
described,  and  the  lots  offered  to  him  running  from  25  to  75  per  cent  poor  roast  or 
“rough”  qualities,  as  frequently  happens  in  a  bad  year.  *  *  * 

There  are  a  number  of  importers  in  the  United  States  (three  of  them  among  the 
largest  buyers)  who  are  willing  to  pay  a  premium  for  well-described  coffees,  and, 
needless  to  say,  they  register  few  “kicks.”  Most  Santos  exporters  conscientiously 
try  to  deliver  the  best  they  can  and  please  their  customers.  If  they  did  not,  they 
would  soon  lose  the  confidence  of  the  importing  trade  in  the  United  States  and  be 
unable  to  sell.  It  should  always  be  understood  between  buyers  and  sellers  of  cost 
and  freight  coffees  that  “the  run  of  the  crop”  must  bo  taken  into  consideration  when 
doing  business  under  the  regular  de.scriptions. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  Santos  end.  Shipments,  having  been  “made  up”  as  far 
as  is  possible  with  the  stock  on  hand,  it  is  time  for  lunch  or  “  breakfast,”  as  it  is  called 
there. 

The  coffee  trade  in  Santos  is  largely  within  the  radius  of  a  few  city  blocks,  and 
most  of  the  exporting  firms  are  located  on  the  Quinze  de  Novembre  or  the  Rua  San 
Antonio.  If  one’s  office  is  on  the  Rua  San  Antonio  he  passes  through  the  short  block 
of  the  Quinze  on  his  way  to  the  club,  in  the  street  on  which  is  conducted  the  bulk  of 
the  transactions  in  “typo  Quatro,”  as  the  option  there  is  familiarly  called.  During 
the  boom  of  1910  to  1912,  this  block  was  probably  the  most  animated  of  any  in  South 
America,  and  is  still  the  general  rendezvous  of  most  brokers.  The  dealing  in  “typo 
(Juatro”  is  less  spectacular  than  during  those  years,  and  many  brokers  who  then 
dealt  only  in  the  option  are  now  working  industriously  on  spot  lots;  and  they  work 
well .  At  the  end  of  the  next  block,  on  the  Quinze,  is  the  Santos  City  Club.  Between 
the  hours  of  10.30  a.  m.  to  1  p.  m.,  the  club  rooms  are  filled  with  members,  prominent 
among  whom  are  representatives  of  almost  all  of  the  foreign  exporting  firms,  bank 
managers,  and  exchange  brokers,  with  a  fair  proportion  of  Brazilian  “commisarios” 
and  exporters. 

I  think  that  the  members  of  the  Coffee  Roasters’  Association  who  visited  Santos  in 
1912  will  agree  with  me  that  at  breakfast  in  the  Santos  City  Club  one  meets  a  crowd 
of  “good  fellows.” 

From  1.30  to  4.30  p.  m.  samples  of  lots  of  coffee  offering  for  sale  are  brought  to  the 
exporter’s  grading  room,  and  as  each  lot  is  graded  the  broker  takes  the  samples  to 
the  next  exporting  house,  and  so  on  until  he  has  had  the  lot  graded  by  all  the  buyers 
to  whom  he  cares  to  offer  it. 

As  an  active  house  will  have  offered  to  it  any  busy  day  as  many  as  20,000  to  70,000 
bags  of  coffee,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  work  of  the  grading  hours  is  the  hardest 
of  the  day. 

After  lots  have  been  graded,  averaged  as  to  grade  and  filed,  the  brokers  return  for 
bids.  Their  method  of  selling  is  practically  an  auction  without  the  advantage  of  an 
auction  to  the  buyer.  *  *  * 

As  most  of  the  larger  exporter’s  dally  offers  are  generally  in  line,  several  will  prob¬ 
ably  receive  cables  of  the  same  tenor.  From  this  often  ensues  that  competitive 
bidding  which  the  Brazilians  term  a  “lufa-lufa,”  and  leaves  the  Santos  market,  as 
a  result,  so  much  above  the  American  parity  as  to  make  Front  Street  wonder  the  next 
morning  what  has  happened. 

The  tail  end  of  a  crop  (from  March  to  June),  while  giving  more  time  for  out-of-door 
diversions,  is  not  a  time  of  joy  in  the  Santos  coffee  business. 

Lots  run  with  a  large  percentage  of  hardish  and  low  grade  qualities.  Desirable 
coffees  are  scarce  and  at  a  big  premium,  and  in  buying  one  accumulates  so  much 
“junk”  as  to  leave  little  chance  of  profit  on  the  good  portion  of  a  lot. 
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UNLOADING  (  OFFKE  BERRIES  AT  THE  I’LANTATION  WASHING  TANKS. 

Most  of  the  plantations  have  their  own  mills  where  the  coffee  is  cleaned  and  separated.  It  is  then  packed  in  rough  hags  and  carted  to  the  nearest  raiiroad,  where  it  is  shipi)ed 
to  the  commissaries  or  commission  merchants  at  the  various  coffee  iwrts.  The  commission  merchant  mixes  the  collee  in  uniform  lots,  repacks  it,  and  then  places  it  in 
storage  to  await  purchase. 
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UELIVKRING  THE  COFFEE  ON  SIIIFBOAKD  AT  SANTOS,  BRAZIL. 

The  bag.sof  coffee  are  delivered  on  the  vessel  by  means  of  aiitomatie  belt  conveyors.  In  the  matter  of  handling  coffee  the  dock  facilities  of  Santos,  Brar.il,  are  far  ahead  of 
those  in  the  Unite<l  States  or  of  any  other  country,  and  every  modern  amiliance  is  used  to  facilitate  the  loading  of  the  hundreds  of  vessels  which,  during  the  busy 
season  from  August  to  Decemlwr,  are  waiting  in  the  harlxtr  to  take  the  product  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 
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THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION. 


Considering  the  large  business  and  the  “by  word  of  mouth  ”  methods  used  in  trad¬ 
ing  in  Santos,  I  doubt  if  the  same  amount  of  business  could  be  done  in  New  York  in 
the  same  way  with  as  little  friction  and  difference  of  opinion. 

The  comisarios  of  Santos,  and  particularly  the  older  and  larger  houses,  have  a  high 
standard  of  business  honor.  One  can  depend  on  their  samples  coming  up  to  the  origi¬ 
nal,  and  their  coffees  are  well  bagged  and  up  to  weight.  As  a  whole,  they  are  a  desir¬ 
able  people  with  whom  to  do  business. 

Sculptors  of  the  Americas,  the  series  of  articles  now  running  in 
the  Spanish  edition  of  the  Bulletin,  in  the  number  dealing  with 
Daniel  C.  French  gives  the  following  brief  account  of  a  few  of  the 
cl)aracteristic  works  of  that  great  master: 

Among  the  contemporaneous  sculptors  of  the  United  States  who  occupy  ranking 
positions  in  the  field  of  art  is  Daniel  C.  French.  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia, 
Washington,  Boston,  St.  Louis,  and  numerous  other  cities  contain  in  their  public 
parks  and  buildings  statues,  figures,  and  pedimental  groups  which,  while  adding 
impressive  beauty  to  their  surroundings,  at  the  same  time  reveal  the  rare  genius  of 
the  sculptor. 

To  form  a  proper  appreciation  of  French’s  work  and  to  understand  the  refined 
personality  that  characterizes  his  plastic  achievements  one  need  but  briefly  review 
his  youth  and  early  surroundings.  He  possessed  those  fortunate  influences  of  family 
and  environment  which  made  for  an  unrestrained  development  of  his  sensitive  poetic 
nature.  His  years  have  not  been  accentuated  with  notes  of  stress  and  hardships.  His 
art  as  a  result  is  genial,  sympathetic,  and  dignified.  His  privilege  of  intimacy  with 
some  of  the  finest  spirits  and  noblest  types  of  men  has  given  him  a  mental  gallery  of 
all  that  is  best.  His  heads  are  invariably  fine,  intellectual,  and  commanding;  his 
portraits  singularly  delicate,  gentle,  and  intensely  human  studies.  In  his  use  of  the 
portrait  bust  with  subordinate  decorative  figures,  as  in  his  memorial  tablets,  he  has 
solved  with  unusual  success  one  of  the  most  ditlicult  problems  of  modern  sculpture. 

As  a  boy  amid  his  New  Hampshire  .surroundings  he  showed  a  peculiar  gift  for  mold¬ 
ing  and  carxdng  crude  figures,  and  in  his  enthusiasm  he  received  warm  sympathy 
and  encouragement  from  friends  and  relatives.  At  the  youthful  age  of  23  he  received 
his  first  important  order,  that  of  the  Minute  Man,  standing  at  Concord,  Mass.  This  is 
all  the  more  remarkable  when  it  is  stated  that  up  to  that  time  he  had  no  other  schooling 
in  this  art  than  a  month’s  work  in  a  studio  in  New  York  and  a  course  on  anatomy  in 
Boston.  * 

In  his  early  career  French  did  not  begin  with  Venuses  and  Apollos;  he  delighted 
rather  in  modeling  animals  and  birds;  next  followed  portraits,  busts,  and  relief  work. 
Following  the  completion  of  the  Minute  Man,  he  sailed  for  Florence  where  he  spent 
a  year  further  developing  his  art.  Beyond  this  the  sculptor  gained  most  of  his  training 
from  the  vast  amount  of  practice  in  the  execution  of  large  decorative  works  for  public 
buildings  in  many  of  the  larger  cities. 

French’s  next  work  of  interest  was  the  bust  of  the  famous  New  England  poet  and 
philosopher,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  a  work  modeled  from  life  in  the  sage’s  study. 
Emerson’s  face  combined  such  vigor  and  strength  in  the  general  form  with  such 
exceeding  delicacy  and  sensitiveness  in  the  details  that  the  sculptor  experienced 
great  difficulty  in  catching  the  peculiar  glorifjdng  expression  of  his  subject.  The 
completed  bust,  however,  drew  from  the  poet  his  unqualified  approval  in  the  oft- 
quoted  remark,  “That  is  the  face  I  shave.” 

At  Harvard  University  there  is  a  portrait-statue  of  John  Harvard.  This  is  the  last 
of  the  sculptor’s  earlier  works.  One  feels  the  Puritan  inheritance  in  its  very  lines 
yet  the  ascetic  face  is  sweet  and  winning.  From  that  j)oint  French’s  work  displays 
the  suaver  touch  of  the  mature  artist.  In  distinct  contrast  is  his  marble  statue  of 


THE  LONGFELLOW  MEMORIAL  AT  CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 

This  memorial  tablet  to  the  bclovedjautlior  of  Iliawatiui,  EvanReline.  and  other  classic  poems  revels  the 
sculptor’s  ability  in  suborUinating  decorative  figures  in  portrait  studies.  Behind  the  splendid  bust  of 
the  poet  Longfellow  is  a  line  of  flgures  representing  the  leading  characters  of  the  pofit^  imannings — 
Miles  Standisn,  Sandalphon,  The  Village  Blacksmith,  A  S^Mniu  Student,  Evangeline,  Hiawatha. 


THE  “MINUTEMAN”  AT  CONCORD.  MASS. 

Representing  one  of  the  liardy  New  England  farmers  who  successfully  resisted  King  George  III  and  his 
soldiers  in  the  revolutionary  war  of  1775.  This  is  French's  first  important  commission  and  was  mo<iele(l 
when  he  was  23  years  of  age.  Vpon  this  very  first  work  the  sculptor  impressed  much  of  his  own  person¬ 
ality.  He  appreciated  his  subject,  and  possessed  the  imagination  to  conceive  it  vividly  and  the  ingenuity 
to  express  it  in  adequate  terms. 


RALPH  WALUO  EMEUS(JN.  GALLAUDET. 

TWO  PORTRAIT  STUDIES  BY  FRENCH. 

The  bast  of  Emerson  was  modeled  in  the  study  of  the  New  Eiadand  poet  and  |)hilosopher.  Thirty-five  years  later  French  designed  a  figure  for  the  Public  Library  of 
Concord,  Mass.,  and  made  this  same  form  reappear.  robe<l  and  seated,  the  keen,  kindly  face  looking  out  quietly  and  steadily  on  life  and  its  problems.  The  Oallaiidet 
group  decorates  the  Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  in  Washington,  I).  C.  It  was  the  good  doctor's  interest  in  this  child  which  led  him  to  devote  his  life  to 
the  education  of  deaf-mutes  and  to  the  introduction  into  the  United  States  of  new  methods  of  teaching.  The  teacher  is  shown  l)ending  toward  his  pupil  with  sym¬ 
pathetic  iook;  she,  with  outstretched  arm,  cioses  her  little  hand,  thus  shaping  a  letter  of  the  new  language  which  he  has  given  her.  Her  eyes  look  the  gratitude  of 
the  pent-up  soul.  Few  works  indeed  approach  either  the  originality  or  the  tender  poetic  charm  of  this  exquisite  concept. 


The  figure  is  of  heroic  dimensions,  seated  in  a  curule  chair,  her  eibows  resting  on  its  arms.  It  has  been  said  of  French 
that  whether  he  does  a  thing  in  the  “  large”  or  as  a  figurine,  he  always  does  it  largely,  and  his  smallest  creations  have 
digidty  and  force,  lust  as  bis  most  grandiose  have  tenderness  and  refinement.  The  sculptor  has  given  definite  and 
gratifying  form  to  the  intangible  but  cherished  dream-mother  of  all  college  men. 


DEATH  AND  THE  YOUNG 
8CULPTOK.” 


A  relief  by  French,  which  rose  superli 
above  tHe  plastic  efforts  displaved  at 
the  Columnian  Exposition.  Chicago, 
in  lt<92,  and  immediately  became  one 
of  the  most  universally  popular  works 
of  art.  The  beautiful  and  sympa¬ 
thetic  interpretation  of  the ‘Angel  of 
Death  makas  a  strong  appeal  to  the 
imagination  of  all.  It  is  devoid  of 
horror  or  dread,  but  its  mysterious 
angel  form  may  be  regarded  as  a  friend 
or  even  benefactress.  This  work  as 
much  as  any  confirms  the  opinion 
that  French  creates  sculpture  which 
the  people  can  love;  works  which  re¬ 
veal  their  beauty  to  the  most  primi¬ 
tively  informed  in  art  and  which  at 
the  same  time  are  gratifying  to  his 
brother  craftsmen. 
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General  Cass  in  the  Capitol  Rotunda  at  Washington.  This  reveals  individuality, 
equipoise,  and  a  technical  perfection  of  high  excellence. 

The  Gallaudet  group  in  Washington  is  another  delightfully  i)leasing  inonuiuent. 
It  shows  the  famous  teacher  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  sitting  in  a  chair  with  a  little  girl 
beside  him.  The  sculptor’s  conception  is  as  beautiful  as  a  strain  of  music.  The 
execution  is  no  less  })erfect.  The  composition  of  line  and  mass  is  most  successful, 
though  novel. 

At  the  Columbian  Exposition  of  Chicago  French’s  work  stooil  out  pre-eminently 
amongst  the  rest.  His  monumental  statue  of  the  ‘‘Republic”  embodied  the  classic 
spirit  of  the  exposition.  It  was  huge,  yet  it  possessed  symmetry  and  balance.  It 
was  viewed  in  connection  with  the  exposition  buildings.  Its  archaic  severity  was  not 
accidental  but  the  result  of  long  study  by  the  artist.  It  was  a  triumph  of  artistic 
achievement. 

Suggesting  somewhat  this  statue  is  his  imposing  “Alma  mater”  which  adorns  the 
approach  to  the  library  of  Columbia  University  in  New  York.  The  figure  is  of  heroic 
dimensions,  but  has  tenderness  and  relinement.  It  possesses  the  grace  which  one 
would  willingly  attribute  to  a  subject  so  beloved,  inviting  not  only  the  reverence  but 
the  love  of  all  her  children. 

Reverting  again  to  the  Columbian  Exposition  amid  the  fantasies  and  extravagances 
of  the  Spanish  and  Italian  sculptors,  French’s  relief  of  ‘‘The  Angel  of  Death  and  the 
Young  Sculptor,”  rose  superb  above  all  the  rest.  It  was  a  supreme  expression  of  a 
self-respecting  master  of  a  noble  art.  Although  it  is  a  tablet  in  memory  of  another 
sculptor  who  died  early  in  life  no  portraiture  is  attempted.  The  sculptor  has  simplified 
and  etherealized  the  face  of  the  angel;  he  has  removed  the  horror  and  the  shudder  from 
the  figure  of  Death.  The  tablet  is  beautiful,  impressive,  and  grand.  It  speaks  to 
every  imagination  and  has  made  a  universal  appeal.  The  technical  execution  of 
the  group  contains  a  great  lesson  for  sculptors. 

“Mourning  victory,”  erected  at  Concord,  Mass.,  to  three  victims  of  the  Civil  War 
again  shows  the  artist’s  creative  art  and  strengthens  the  conviction  that  the  sculptor 
inbreathes  his  art  with  something  of  a  more  solemn  music,  of  a  severer,  a  more  austere 
message.  In  plastic  art  as  in  music  there  are  those  who  prefer  the  deeper  mood  to 
that  which  is  ephemeral  and  it  is  that  j)articular  public  which  the  art  of  French  has 
claimed  and  held. 

Other  works  worthy  of  more  than  passing  mention  but  which  the  limitations  of  space 
do  not  permit  are  the  John  Boyle  O’Reilly  Memorial  of  Boston;  the  statues  of  Grant 
in  Philadelphia  and  Washington  in  Paris;  of  General  Oglethrope  at  Savannah,  Ga.; 
the  “Princeton  student”  at  Princeton;  of  Lincoln  in  Lincoln  City,  Nebr.;  of  Wendell 
Phillips  in  Boston;  the  bronze  doors  of  the  Boston  Public  Library;  the  decorative 
figures  in  the  Minnesota  iStatehouse;  the  Palmer  Memorial  Tablet  at  Wellesley 
College,  Mass.;  the  Longfellow  Memorial  at  Cambridge,  Mass.;  and  the  “tJenius  of 
Creation, one  of  the  masterful  productions  at  the  recent  exposition  in  San  Francisco. 

But  no  review'  of  French’s  works  would  be  complete  without  a  general  reference 
to  those  four  remarkable  marble  groups  which  he  designed  for  the  main  front  of  the 
customhouse  in  New  Y'ork.  These  groups,  which  present  the  four  continents,  are 
distinguished  by  the  breadth  and  dignity  of  treatment  that  mark  all  his  works.  The 
three  continents  of  the  t)ld  World  are  represented  by  figures  in  complacent  repose, 
while  the  “America”  group  is  tense  and  alert  with  vigorous  action.  The  symbolism 
of  all  four  is  clear  and  straightforward  without  being  too  obvious,  and  the  significance 
of  each  figure  shows  an  imagination  as  deep  and  a  fancy  as  bold  as  that  which  dared 
to  make  the  “Death  angel  ”  in  the  likeness  of  ripe  maturity,  a  gracious  and  benignant 
presence  instead  of  a  shrouded  horror,  in  his  notable  “Death  and  the  Sculptor.” 

The  composition  is  in  every  case  more  or  less  pyramidal  and  the  difficult  problems 
involved  have  been  boldly  met  and  solved.  “Europe,”  a  queenly  figure  of  noble 
type,  in  the  shrouded  form  of  History  at  her  side,  “America,”  alert  and  ardent,  the 
Redskin  of  her  past  behind  her;  “Asia,”  seated  in  hieratic  pose,  the  Buddha  on  her 


“MOURNING  VICTORY.’’ 

EreottKl  in  memory  of  three  brothers  wlio  cave  tlieir  lives  in  the  Civil  War.  This,  loo,  epitomizes  the 
Koncral  cliaracter  of  French’s  art.  In  it  one  recognizes  a  refined  and  poetic  thought  combined  with 
a  singular  force  and  purity  of  technic.  Grace  and  plastic  charm  are  quaiities  inherent  in  almost 
everything  that  he  does. 


THE  ALICE  FREEMAN-PALMER  MEMORIAL  TABLET  AT  WELLESLEY  COLLEGE,  MASS. 

Another  of  French’s  beautiful  compositions,  depicting  the  sweet  adolescent  college  girl  guided  by  her 
“Alma  Mater.’’  The  dignity,  the  simplicity,  and  the  charm  of  the  figures  combine  to  make  this  tablet 
an  inspiring  work  of  art. 


ASIA— MYSTICISM  AND  RELIOION.  AFRICA— RUIN  AND  AGE. 

GROUPS  OF  THE  CONTINENTS,  NEW  YORK  CUSTO.MIIOUSE. 

The  figure  of  .Asia,  ageless  and  eraotionIe.<<s,  is  lost  in  contemplation.  Buddhism  is  suggested  in  costume  and  posture.  Peace,  contemplation,  wi.sdom,  and  spirituality  are  expres.sed  by  the  figure.  The  boy 
prostrate  in  the  prayer  of  blind  superstition,  the  man  marching  onward  with  h.ands  tied  behind  him,  and  the  patient  figure  of  the  woman  carrying  a  balxi,  all  syml)olizc  the  ceasele.ss  round  of  inhumanity 
from  which  the  Eastern  mystic  strives  to  escape  and  the  hopeles.snes.s  of  the  fives  of  the  toiling  hordes  of  .Aai  i.  The  Cross  in  the  background  rellects  the  minor  imiiortance  of  Christianity  in  -Asiatio 
philosophy.  The  immemorial  age  and  the  awakening  youth  and  strength  of  .Africa  are  symbolized  in  the  group  of  that  name.  The  young  woman,  sumptuoiislv  molded,  has  the  features  of  an  idealiz^ 
high  type  of  the  African  race  to-day  rather  than  of  ancient  Egypt.  The  figure  is  represented  as  asleep,  reclining  against’an  Egvptian  sphinx  and  upon  a  roi'k  of  the  desert.  Behind  her  crouches,  deeply 
enveloped  in  a  mantle,  a  figure  that  expre-sses  the  mystery  of  the  deserts  and  the  unexplored  recesses  of  Africa’s  primeval  forestsl 
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lap,  the  effulgent  Cross  behind  her,  with  her  feet  upon  human  skulls;  “Africa,”  a 
sleeping  woman  of  Nubian  type,  the  upper  part  of  her  form  entirely  nude,  resting 
her  sinewy  right  arm  on  the  Sphinx;  all  compositions  nobly  conceived,  the  detail 
subordinate  to  the  central  thought,  and  the  technical  handling  that  of  an  accomplished 
master  of  his  art. 

The  Rubber  Industry  on  the  Amazon,  by  L.  E.  Elliott,  F.  R.  G.  S., 
in  tliP  Pan  American  Magazine  (New  York),  is  a  comprehensive  and 
excellent  article  dealing  witli  the  liistory  of  this  great  Brazilian 
])roduct  and  the  ])resent  status  of  tlie  industry.  Much  of  the  material 
for  the  story  was  evidently  gathered  at  first  liand  during  the  author’s 
stay  in  the  groat  Republic,  and  the  facts  are  presented  in  her  accus¬ 
tomed  forceful  and  interesting  style.  The  article,  including  the  apt 
and  exceptionally  good  illustrations,  takes  up  about  22  pages  of  the 
magazine  and  sliould  be  read  by  all  who  are  in  any  way  connected 
witli  or  interested  in  the  rubber  industry  as  well  as  by  those  who 
desire  merely  general  information  in  regard  to  a  commodity  that  in 
comparatively  recent  years  lias  become  of  such  great  importance.  A 
few  of  tlie  striking  features  of  Miss  Elliott’s  story  are  embodied  in  the 
following  excerjits: 

The  first  discoverer  of  the  properties  of  rubber  was  not  a  wise,  educated  chemist, 
but  .some  brown-skinned  naked  native  of  the  South  American  Tropics,  who,  cutting 
into  the  bark  of  a  forest  tree  by  accident  or  design  wdth  his  primitive  hatchet,  saw  the 
thick,  white  milk  running  from  the  wound,  watched  it  coagulate  in  the  sun,  and  found 
that  it  liardened  to  a  spongy  substance  of  strange  qualities. 

The  native  Indian  never  found  out  how  to  elaborate  rubber  to  any  extent,  but  he 
did  know  it  was  liquid  proof.  He  used  it  as  an  application  to  wounds,  coating  the 
sore  spot  with  the  fresh  milk.  lie  knew,  too,  that  it  was  resilient,  for  when  Hernando 
Cortez  conquered  Mexico  he  found  the  Aztec  plaj-ing  a  game  of  skill  in  which  a 
bouncing  rubber  ball  was  used.  The  reports  of  the  early  Spanish  chroniclers  of 
Mexico  give  the  first  accounts  of  the  use  of  American  rubber.  *  *  * 

The  first  modern  note  which  shows  the  interest  of  a  traveler  in  Amazonian  rubber  is 
found  in  the  writings  of  the  French  scienti.st.  La  Condamine,  who  visited  Peru  and 
brazil  in  1743,  and  was  interested  in  finding  the  native  “  Indians”  using  the  substance. 
La  Condamine  spelled  the  local  name  as  “caoutchouc,”  and  sent  specimens  to  Paris, 
but  it  was  not  until  1770,  when  Priestly  found  that  the  gum  would  era.se  pencil  marks 
from  paper,  that  any  commercial  use  was  found  for  it  in  Europe;  small  supplies  at 
this  time  came  from  the  East  Indies. 

In  the  year  1823  Charles  McIntosh  discovered  that  rubber  was  soluble  in  benzine. 
This  meant  that  for  the  first  time  rubber  could  be  “  worked,”  that  it  could  be  thinned, 
sprciad  out  in  sheets  and  rendered  amenable  to  industrial  processes.  He  applied  the 
idea  to  waterproof  coats,  thereby  immortalizing  his  name. 

In  1832  the  North  American  firm  of  Chaffee  &  Haskins  founded  the  Roxbury  India 
Rubber  Co.  for  the  manufacture  of  water-resisting  objects,  and  thus  modestly  com¬ 
menced  that  North  American  industry  in  rubber  goods  which  has  since  grown  to  such 
enormous  proportions.  A  little  later  (about  1839)  Charles  Goodyear,  connected  with 
the  Roxbury  firm,  found  out  that  sulphur  mixed  with  the  rubber  when  melted  made 
it  capable  of  resisting  great  extremes  of  heat  and  cold ;  this  process  was  given  the  name 
of  “vulcanization  ”  and  did  much  to  promote  the  industrial  use  of  rubber.  From  that 
time  crude  rubber  took  its  place  on  the  world  markets  and  the  passage  of  time  has 
year  by  year  brought  it  into  use  in  a  greater  variety;  new  uses  for  the  resilient  gum 
are  constantly  being  discovered.  *  *  * 


THE  UUBBER  INDUSTRY  ON  THE  AMAZON. 

op:  I.eft  to  right,  tapping  the  rubber  tree  in  the  Amazon  region:  a  cargo  of  rubber  just  arrived  at  Parft, 
the  great  rubber  port  of  Brazil.  Center:  Foliage  of  the  rubber  tree.  Bottom:  Left  to  right,  cutting 
up  the  rubber  “pelles”  before  grading  and  shipping  at  Para:  cargoes  of  rubber  waiting  to  be  unloaded 
at  Par.'i. 
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Brazil  is  remarkably  rich  in  gum-yielding  trees,  and  exports  rubber  from  the  man- 
gabeira  and  mani^oba  trees,  but  it  is  from  the  different  kinds  of  the  hevea  that  the 
rubber  industry  of  the  world  and  the  fame  and  fortune  of  the  Amazon  has  been  built 
up.  There  are  17  different  kinds  of  hevea  in  the  Amazon  region,  and  it  is  here  alone 
that  the  tree  is  found  in  wild  state:  the  chief  gum-producing  kinds  are  the  Hevea 
brasiliensis,  Hevea  guayanensis,  and  Hevea  spruceana. 

The  Hevea  brasiliensis,  the  “mainstay  of  the  Amazon,”  grows  in  three  varieties, 
differing  remarkably  in  commercial  importance  as  regards  the  gum  yielded.  These 
are  known  locally  as  “black,”  “red,”  and  “white,”  in  the  same  order  in  esteem. 
The  black  (preta)  Hevea  brasiliensis  is  almost  never  found  on  the  islands  of  the  Amazon 
Delta  near  the  sea,  but  thrives  along  the  upper  Amazon,  the  upper  tributaries,  and 
across  the  Bolivian  border;  it  is  this  tree  which  yields  the  “hard  fine  Para,”  or  “up¬ 
river  fine,”  the  best  rubber  of  all  rubbers,  highest  in  commercial  estimation  on  account 
of  its  splendid  resiliency,  and  practically  inexhaustible  in  supply. 

Rubber  from  the  “white”  hevea  is  known  as  fraca  (weak),  and  sells  at  20  per  cent 
less  than  the  gum  of  the  black  tree ;  it  is  good  rubber,  but  less  resilient.  Rubber  from 
the  “red  ”  tree  remains  moist  and  does  not  coagulate  freely — a  bad  fault  in  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  rubber  for  the  market. 

The  details  relative  to  the  collection  of  the  latex  and  its  coagula¬ 
tion  and  the  primitive  methods  used  by  the  native  gatherers  in  pre¬ 
paring  the  crude  rubber  for  the  market  are  pretty  well  known  by 
readers  of  the  Bulletin  from  numerous  descriptive  articles  and  re¬ 
views  heretofore  published.  Passing  over  this  feature  of  Miss 
Elliott’s  story,  we  come  to  the  matter  of  grading  the  commodity  when 
it  reaches  Para  or  Manaos,  and  in  this  connection  she  writes: 

If  you  examine  the  rubber  reports  of  any  of  the  great  Amazonian  firms  shipping  rub¬ 
ber,  you  will  find  that  there  are  different  methods  of  listing  the  product.  I  have  one 
report  before  me  now,  of  Para,  which  divides  the  rubber  into  three  varieties,  “islands,  ’ 
“upriver,”  and  “caucho.”  The  island  is  that  collected  on  the  islands  of  the  delta 
and  along  the  lower  reaches  of  the  river  and  is  usually  of  the  fraca  variety  from  the 
white  Hevea  brasiliensis;  the  upriver  is  from  the  black  trees  of  the  upper  Amazon  and 
its  tributaries  and  the  caucho  is  from  the  Caslilloa  elasHca  tree.  This  latter  comprises 
about  one-fifth  of  the  rubber  export  of  the  Amazon  and  has  another  commerical  out¬ 
let  from  that  of  Hevea  brasilievisis  rubber. 

Out  of  a  total  of  nearly  36,000  tons  of  rubber  received  at  Para  iluring  the  crop  season 
of  1914-15,  over  7,000  tons  were  of  the  “islands”  variety;  30,000  tons  came  from  the 
upper  rivers,  and  over  6,000  tons  were  caucdio. 

Another  grading,  shown  on  other  reports  under  my  hand,  gives  three  varieties  be¬ 
sides  caucho.  Manaos,  of  course,  never  mentions  “islands”  rubber,  this  grade  not 
coming  within  her  ken,  confined  as  it  is  to  the  regions  toward  the  delta,  but  her  lists 
show  a  large  proportion  of  “coarse”  or  sernamby  rubber.  This  sernamby  is  sc-rap 
rubber,  composed  of  the  latex  of  the  renowned  black  Hevea  brasiliensis,  but  reckoned 
of  low  grade  because  it  has  been  carelessly  allowed  to  coagulate,  tlu'ough  air  action,  in 
the  cups,  or  is  made  up  partly  of  droppings  from  the  pelle  when  smoking.  In  anv 
case,  sernamby  spells  carelessness;  this  grade  fetches  a  much  lower  price  than  that  of 
“hard  fine,”  has  taken  the  collector  just  as  much  time  to  extract  from  the  same  kind 
of  tree  and  an  equal  amount  of  time  and  trouble  to  bring  to  market;  it  frequently  com¬ 
poses  30  per  cent  or  more  of  the  rubber  export  apart  from  caucho. 

Besides  hard  fine  (fina)  and  coarse  (sernamby)  the  General  Rubber  Co.,  to-day 
the  biggest  exporters  from  the  Amazon,  list  “medium”  fentrefina),  which  is  mainly 
the  product  of  the  white  Hevea  brasiliensis,  and  obtained  from  the  lower  Amazon 
regions. 

Miss  Elliott  lias  colloctod  much  information  relative  to  the  fluc¬ 
tuation  in  price  of  the  Amazon  product  from  1874  to  the  present. 
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SMOKING  lU  IlBER  IN  BRAZIL. 

The  latex,  caupht  in  earthen  or  modern  tin  cups  below  gashes  made  with  a  sharp  instrument  in 
the  bark,  is  collected  into  one  big  jar  or  bucket  and  taken  to  the  smoking  hut  of  the  seringueiro. 
Here  be  has  brought  a  pile  of  hard,  oily  nuts,  generally  the  urycury,  to  which  he  sets  fire,  start¬ 
ing  it  with  a  handful  of  charcoal.  A'  tin  cone  with'a  small  opening  at  the  top  is  generally 
placed  over  the  fire  to  direct  the  volume  of  heavy,  acrid  smoke  into  a  convenient  compass. 
The  worker  then  takes  a  stick  of  wood,  dips  It  into  the  rubber  latex,  and  holds  it  over  the 
smoke.  It  conciliates  in  a  few  seconds,  tither  films  of  the  latex  are  coagulated  onto  the  first 
layer  by  dipping  or  by  pouring  the  liquid  over  the  paddle  from  a  bowl  made  of  a  half  gourd, 
until  the  day’s  collection  of  latex  has  all  been  coagulated.  The  yield  of  successive  days  is 
coagulated  over  the  first  lavers  until  a  big  round  “pelle”  has  been  formed.  It  speedily  turns 
black  on  the  outside,  and  those  great  masses  of  rubber,  varying  considerably  in  sire,  but  often 
weighing  50  or  60  kilos,  are  familiar  features  on  the  water  fronts  of  Manaos  and  I’ara.  ( From 
“The  Rubber  Industry  on  the  .\mazon,’’  by  L.  K.  Klliott,  F.  R.  C.  .S.  ,in  the  Fan  .\niericaii 
Magazine.) 
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In  rojiiird  to  present  prices  and  tl'.c  competition  between  the  plan¬ 
tation  pri'duct  of  f'eylon  and  tb.e  Brazilian  slie  writes: 

Durin*;  the  proisoiit  year  tho  price  lias  made  marked  variations.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  year  it  was  up  to  81  (per  pound  ).  but  in  July  it  was  down  to  6C  cents.  Mean¬ 
while  the  rival  rubber  from  the  eastern  plantations  is  al.<o  bringing  about  66  cents 
in  the  Now  York  markets,  and  a  crop  of  160,660  tons  is  predicted. 

In  spite  of  this  powc'rful  competition,  which  has  for  the  last  six  or  seven  years 
surged  to  a  height  that  has  spelled  the  dictation  of  prices  in  world  markets,  the  rubber 
of  the  Amazon  maintains  its  favorite  position  for  high-grade  manufacture  on  account 
of  its  wonderful  resiliency. 

Tlui  article  contains  much  valuable  infoimation  in  regard  to  the 
annual  production  of  rubbi'r  in  the  Amazon  rt'gion,  the  cost  of  collec¬ 
tion  of  the  product,  the  average  yield,  the  mode  of  life  of  the  serin- 
gueiros,  the  introduction  of  the  industry  into  (Vylon  by  the  British,  and 
incidentally  deals  with  the  matter  of  export  duties  levied  by  the  sev¬ 
eral  rubber-producing  States  as  widl  as  by  the  natiomd  Government. 
The  matter  of  cultivating  rubber  trees  in  jilantations  in  Brazil  is  also 
considered,  Miss  Elliott  having  visited  a  prosjierous  plantation  in  tho 
vicinity  of  Manaos  with  the  view  of  getting  lirst-hand  information 
relative  to  the  jilanting  of  the  trees  in  their  native  habitat.  Tho 
stimulation  of  other  industries  by  the  threatened  decline  in  the  price 
of  rubber  is  also  dealt  with,  tho  author  dwelling  on  the  country’s  vast 
resources  in  the  way  of  agricultural,  forestal,  and  pastoral  develop¬ 
ment.  The  article  concludes  with  the  folh>wing  pertinent  suggestions: 

Students  of  the  Amazon,  j  articularly  with  legaid  to  the  rubber  situation,  upon 
which  the  general  economic  situation  is  too  dependent,  advocate  various  ideas.  The 
devotees  of  plantation  rubber  face  serious  problems  of  labor  and  capital,  as  do  also 
those  Amazonian  admirers  who  i)reach  a  .system  of  opening  out  and  draining  lands  to 
bring  labor  into  touch  with  the  366,066.606  untapped  trees  of  the  valley.  Almost 
everyone  is  agreed  upon  the  need  for — 

(1)  Greater  production  of  food.stuffs — cereals,  beans,  roots,  fruits,  vegetables;  devel¬ 
opment  of  cattle  raising  and  of  lumber  industries. 

(2)  More  production  of  better,  or  rather  cleaner,  rubber,  whether  obtained  from 
Amazonian  plantations  or  by  opening  out  new  forestal  regions. 

(3)  Attention  to  the  creation  of  a  jiermanent  labor  supply,  by  rendering  rubber  dis¬ 
tricts  more  healthy  and  improving  living  conditions. 

(4)  Reduction  of  taxes. 

Each  one  of  these  points  presents  serious  difficulties  in  execution,  but  with  earnest 
cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  and  the  large  class  interested  in  the  Amazon¬ 
ian  industry,  a  great  deal  can  be  done.  Every  lover  of  South  America  must  cherish 
the  hope  that  this  most  wonderful  of  valleys,  the  most  fertile  and  generous  of  produc¬ 
tive  areas,  will  remain  in  the  category  of  prosperous  and  developing  regions. 

Yosemite  is  dealt  with  in  the  third  article  of  the  series  now  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  Spanisli  edition  of  the  Bulletin.  The  following  English 
version  of  the  article  may  be  of  interest  to  many  readei-s: 

California  boasts  of  three  national  parks,  the  Yosemite,  the  Sequoia, 
and  the  General  Grant.  As  long  ago  as  1864  an  act  of  Congress 
granted  the  Yosemite  Valley  and  the  Mariposa  grove  of  big  trees  to 
the  State  of  California  for  public  use  and  recreation.  Later  enact¬ 
ments  changed  and  lixed  the  boundaries,  so  that  to-day  the  great 


THE  YOSEMITE  VALLEY  FROM  GLACIER  POINT. 

The  I'pper  and  Lower  Yosoinite  Fall.s  are  shown  in  partial  profile.  Ttie  valley  is  about  7  miles  lony  and  three-fonrths  of  a  mile 
wide,  in  the  center  is  a  lex  el,  parklike  meadow,  through  which  runs  Merced  Rixer,  whileoneither  side  the  moiintaiiLs  rise  steep 
and  precipitous  to  a  heiglit  of  -l.tKK)  feet  alxove  tlie  tl<K)r  of  the  valley. 


Pbotoicraph  by  A.  C.  Pniabury. 

THE  SHEER  IMMENSITY  OF  THE  PRECIPICES  ON  EITHER  SIDE  OF  YOSEMITE  VALLEY’S  PEACEFUL  FLOOE.TH 

THE  EVER-VARYING  WHOLE  AT 
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Yoseniite  Xational  Park  constitutes  a  reservation  of  1,100  square 
miles  in  the  michlle  eastern  part  of  California  near  the  crest  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada.  In  its  area  it  contains  scenic  features  of  beauty  and 
variety  that  place  it  amon"  the  world’s  scenic  masterpieces.  The 
noted  naturalist  and  writer,  John  Muir,  in  speaking  of  the  many 
charms  of  Yoseniite,  says  it  includes — 

The  lieadwaters  of  the  Tuolumne  and  Merced  Rivers,  two  of  tlie  most  songful  streams 
in  the  world;  innumerable  lakes  and  waterfalls  and  small  .«ilky  lawns;  the  noblest 
forests,  the  loftiest  granite  domes,  the  deepest  ice-.sculpturcd  canyons,  the  brightest 
crystalline  pavements,  and  .snowy  mountains  soaring  into  the  sky  twelve  and  thirteen 
thousand  feet,  arrayed  in  open  ranks  and  spiry  pinnacled  groups  partially  separated  by 
tremendous  canyons  and  amphitheaters;  gardens  on  their  sunny  brows,  avalanches 
thundering  down  their  long  white  slopes,  cataracts  roaring  gray  and  foaming  in  the 
crooked  rugged  gorges,  and  glaciers  in  their  shadowy  rece.s.«es  working  in  silence, 
slowly  completing  their  sculptures;  new-born  lakes  at  their  feet,  blue  and  green, 
free  or  encumbered  with  drifting  icebergs  like  miniature  Arctic  Oceans,  shining,  spark¬ 
ling,  calm  as  stars. 

The  first  view  of  most  spots  of  unusual  celebrity  often  falls  short 
of  expectation,  hut  this  is  sehlom  true  of  the  Yoseniite  Valle}’,  the 
most  frequently  visited  place  of  the  park.  It  is  about  7  miles  long 
and  tliree-fourths  of  a  mile  wide.  In  the  center  of  this  valley  is  a 
level  park-like  meadow,  through  which  runs  Merced  River,  while  on 
either  side  the  mountains  rise  steep  and  precipitous  to  a  height  of 
4,000  feet  above  the  floor  of  the  valley.  It  is  a  mere  crack  in  the 
surrounding  granite  mountains,  and  was  first  discovered  in  1851  by 
mounted  volunteers  pursuing  Indians  into  their  fastnesses.  The  sheer 
immensity  of  the  precipices  on  either  side  of  the  valley’s  peaceful 
floor;  the  loftiness  and  the  romantic  suggestion  of  the  numerous 
waterfalls;  the  majesty  of  the  granite  walls;  and  the  unreal,  almost 
fairy  quality  of  the  ever-varying  whole,  can  hardly  be  adequately 
described.  This  valley  was  once  a  tortuous  river  canyon.  So  rapidly 
was  it  cut  by  the  Merced  that  the  tributary  valleys  soon  remained 
hanging  high  on  cither  side.  This  explains  the  enormous  height  of 
the  waterfalls. 

The  first  of  the  numerous  streams  that  the  tourist  meets  when 
entering  the  valley  is  the  Bridal  Veil  Falls.  A  stream  fully  30  feet 
wide  falls  first  a  distance  of  600  feet,  then  rushes  over  a  sloping  pile 
of  debris,  and  then  drops  perpendicularly  300  feet  more.  From  the 
points  from  which  it  is  generally  viewed  it  seems  to  make  but  one 
plunge,  and  the  general  effect  is  that  of  a  fall  900  feet  high. 

The  great  waterfall  in  the  park  is  the  Y'osemite  Falls,  with  a  sheer 
faU  of  1,430  feet,  a  height  equal  to  nearly  nine  times  that  of  Niagara 
Falls.  This  stream  is  35  feet  wide  and  in  the  spring  and  early  summer, 
when  the  snow  is  melting  upon  the  high  Sierra,  its  roar  can  be  heard 
all  over  the  valley  and  the  shock  of  the  descent  rattles  the  windows 
a  mile  away.  This  fall  is  conceded  by  all  critics  to  be  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  and  beautiful  cascades  in  the  world.  Its  first  fall  is  1,430 


Photograph  by  A.  C.  Pillsbury. 


THE  YOSEMITE  FALLS,  THE  HIGHEST  WATERFALLS  IN  THE  WORLD. 

The  I’pper  Fall  measures  1,430  feet,  as  hlRh  as  nine  Niagaras.  The  Lower  Fall  measures  320  feet.  The  total  drop  from  crest 
to  river,  including  intermediate  cascades,  is  half  a  mile.  The  stream  is  35  feet  wide,  and  in  the  spring  and  early  summer, 
when  the  snow  is  melting  upon  the  high  Sierra,  its  roar  can  be  heard  all  over  the  valley  and  the  shock  of  the  descent  rattlee 
the  windows  a  mile  away.  This  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  and  beautiful  cascades  to  be  seen  anywhere. 


I 


VIEW  SHOWING  THE  CLEAR  REFLECTIONS  IN  MIRROR  LAKE,  YOSEMITE  NATIONAL  PARK, 


A  NEAR  VIEW  OF  NEVADA  FALLS,  LIBERTY  CAP  ON  THE  LEFT,  YOSEMITE  NATIONAL  PARK. 


Few  places  in  the  world  offer  such  a  spectacle  of  high  waterfails.  Nevada  Falls  has  a  drop  of  620  feet,  while  some  of  the  othei 
cascades  have  a  sheer  drop  of  from  300  feet  to  over  1,400  feet.  v 


Photograph  hy  H.  C.  Tibbitts. 


WINTER  IN'  THE  YOSEMITE  VALLEY. 


Vinter  is  l>6Poming  a  feature  in  tlie  life  of  the  valley.  Hotels  are  open  to  accommodate  an  increasing  flow  of  visitors.  The  falls 
are  still  and  frozen;  the  trees  lailen  with  snowy  burdens.  The  ;;reens  have  vanished;  the  winter  sun  shines  upon  a  glory  of  gray 
and  white. 


▼  ’* 


Photograph  by  Herbert  \V.  Gleason. 

BE.VUTIFUL  ROGERS  LAKE  AND  REGULATION  PEAK  I.N  THE  NORTHERN  PART  OF  THE  PARK. 

From  the  summits  of  the  peaks  the  climlter  beholds  a  sublime  wilderness  of  crowded,  towering  mountains,  a  contrast  to  the 
silent,  uplifting  valley.  Everlasting  snows  fill  the  hollows  laetween  the  pe.vks  and  spatter  their  jagged  granite  sides. 
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feet  sheer  clro]):  then  comes  a  series  of  cascades,  partly  hidden,  in 
which  the  fall  is  675  feet,  and  linallv  a  vertical  di’oj)  of  320  feet. 

From  the  cliffs  sni’ronnding  the  valley  the  scene  is  one  of  remark¬ 
able  inspiration  and  beauty.  At  the  foot  of  the  traveler  lies  the 
valley  floor,  the  green  trees  and  meadows  and  the  wimling  river 
gh'ing  the  effect  of  a  rich  velvet  car])et  over  which  a  line  of  silver 
has  been  drawn;  here  and  there  one  gets  glimpses  of  the  ft»aming 
white  waters,  hurling  themselves  to  the  valley  below;  on  both  sides 
of  the  valley  rise  the  great  walls  of  rock,  sculpturcHl  by  the  elements 
into  various  fantastic  sha])es  and  figures.  Tt)wering  summits  of 
granite,  peaked  and  domed  against  the  sky,  rising  two  thousand, 
three  thousantl,  four  thousand,  five  and  even  six  thousand  feet  in 
the  air. 

Then  there  is  the  magnificent  country  north  of  the  valley  which 
ju'esents  a  vista  of  s])lendid  snowy  summits,  grown  with  glorious 
forests  and  watered  with  rushing  trout  streams.  It  contains  water¬ 
falls  ecpially  im])ressive  and  the  crowning  features  of  this  new 
s])ectacle  are  the  water  wheels  which  rise  50  feet  or  more  into  the 
air  when  the  slanting  river  strikes  obstruction.  The  Tuolumne 
River,  descending  sharjdy  to  the  head  of  the  Iletch  iletchy  Valley, 
becomes  in  the  words  of  John  Muir: 

One  wild,  exiiltinj',  oarusliiii"  mass  of  snowy  purple  bloom,  spreading  over  glac  ial 
waves  of  granite  without  any  definite  channel,  gliding  in  magnificent  silver  j)lumes, 
dashing  and  foaming  through  huge  bowlder  dams,  leaping  high  in  the  air  in  wheel-like 
whirls,  displaying  glorious  enthusiasm,  tossing  from  side  to  side,  doubling,  glinting, 
singing  in  exuberance  of  mountain  energy. 

lu  addition  to  the  many  other  attractions  offered  by  the  park, 
there  are  groves  of  big  trees.  Xot  the  greatest  groves  nor  the  greatest 
trees,  for  those  are  in  the  Sequoia  Xational  Park,  a  hundred  miles 
south,  hut  several  groves  containing  monsters  which  next  to  Sequoia’s, 
are  the  hugest  and  the  oldest  living  things.  These  are  the  Tuolumne 
Grove,  the  Merced  Grove,  a  few  miles  southwest  of  the  Toulumne, 
and  the  Mariposa  Grove.  Of  these  the  Mariposa  Grove  is  the  largest, 
containing  in  its  two  divisions  about  545  trees.  The  Merceil  Grove 
has  less  than  100  trees  and  the  Toulumne  not  more  than  40.  The 
most  famous  tree  of  all  these  is  the  Grizzly  Giant  in  the  Mariposa 
Grove.  It  is  nearly  100  feet  in  circumference  at  the  ground  and 
about  65  feet  above.  It  towers  to  a  height  of  204  feet. 

The  climate  in  the  park  is  remarkable.  The  summers  are  warm 
hut  not  too  warm;  dry,  hut  not  too  dry:  the  nights  cold  and  marvel¬ 
ously  staiT}'.  In  winter  the  falls  are  still  and  frozen,  the  trees  laden 
with  snowy  burdens.  The  greens  have  vanished  and  the  winter  sun 
shines  upon  a  glory  of  gray  and  white.  But  winter  sports  in  plenty 
and  abundance  are  becoming  popular  on  the  floor  of  the  valley. 
Comfortable  hotels,  lodges,  and  camps,  excellent  fishing,  and  fine 
motoring  roads  add  to  the  attraction  of  Yosemite. 


Phtocraph  by  Fred’k  A.  Schuts. 


REMOVING  BODY  OF  ADMIRAL  DEWEY  FROM  TUE  CAPITOL  TO  THE  NATIONAL  CEMETERY. 


GeorgeTDewey,  tho^Admiralof  the  Navy  of  the  United  States,  diedfJanuaryf  16, 1917,  and  a'great  nation  mourns  the  loss'of  its  most  licloved'navai  hero.’  Upon  theday  of  the  funeral  all  governmental  departments 
throughout  theeountry  were  closed  for  the  entire  da'^asatrihutejof  honor  and  respect,  while  in  the,  National  Capital  business  was  suspended  and  shops  and  stores  closed  their  doors  during  the  hours  of  the  funeral 
services  and  the  passing  of  the  great  cortege  from  the.Capitol  to  the  N  ational  Cemctcry^at  Arlington,  Va.  Followingjsimple  but  impressive  services  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol,  where  were  gathered  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  highest  ollleials  of  the  Government,  diplomats  from^foreign  countries,  distinguished  juristsjand  statesmen  of  the  country,  and  personal  friends,  the  remains  were  carried  down  the  long  flight  of  stone 


of  the  cabinet,  members  of  the  Supreme  Court,  members  of  the  diplomatic  corps,  the  highest  military  and  naval  olliccrs,  followed  by  battalions  of  sailors  and  companies  of  marines  from  several  war  vessels,  troops  of 
cavalry,  and  various  military  and  civic  societies.  The  streets  through  which  the  procession  passed  were  lined  by  thousands  of  citizens  whose  bowed  heads  as  the  casket  passed  them  attested  the  sorrow  they  felt.  The 
people  of  W ashington  thus  paid  an  unusual  tribute  to  the  memory  of  one  who  was  not  only  a  great  commanding  figure  in  the  history  of  their  country  but  also  a  kindly,  lovalile,  |)lain,  and  unassuming  fellow-citizen, 
known  and  beloved  by  all,  rich  and  poor,  old  and  young,  famous  and  obscure.  Few  indeed  of  the  great  characters  of  history  have  been  so  honored,  esteemed,  and  loved  by  their  people  as  was  George  Dewey.  He 
was  born  in  Montpelier,  Vt.,  December  26,  1837,  and  was  a  descendant  of  an  old  Huguenot  family.  His  great-grandfather  and  great-granduncle  were  both  heroes  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  As  a  boy  of  17  Dewey 
entered  the  Naval  Academy  (1854),  and  at  the  early  age  of  24  he  took  a  prominent  part  under  .\dmiral  Farragut  in  the  Civil  War  being  an  ollicer  in  the  United  States  fleet  which  captured  New  Orleans  and  ports  on 
the  lower  Mississippi  River.  His  active  life  and  service  in  the  Navy  covered  a  period  of  62  years,  thus  forming  a  connecting  link  between  its  earliest  and  its  most  recent  history.  Of  his  unusual  career  and  wonderful 


modore  Perry  was  just  opening  Japan  to  civilization;  it  was  only  shv  years  since  California  bad  become  United  States  territory:  while  there  was  as  yet  no  transcontinental  railroad.”  What  a  wonderful  development 
he  has  witnessed  in  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  country  he  loved!  A  long  and  a  glorious  life  was  Dewey’s,  a  life  given  to  the  service  of  his  country,  and  a  life  whose  great  usefulness  was  appreciated  by  his  people 
long  before  he  died;  a  life  lived  in  honor,  of  great  deeds,  and  of  high  ideals;  a  life  which  will  be  an  inspiration  to  generations  yet  to  come;  a  life  worthy  not  only  Ijecause  of  its  greatness  but  because  of  its  modesty,  its 
simplicity,  and  its  plain  humanity. 


PAN  AMERICAN  NOTES 
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SECOND  MEETING  OF  THE  AMEIUCAX  INSTITUTE  OF  INTERNATIONAL 

LAW. 


The  second  niceting  of  the  American  Institute  of  International 
Law  conmienced  its  sessions  at  llahana,  Cuba,  January 
22,  1917.  The  first  meeting,  at  which  a  permanent  and 
complete  organization  was  perfected,  was  held  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  from  December  27,  1915,  to  January  S,  1916,  being  coinci¬ 
dent  and  in  a  measure  connected  with  the  meeting  of  the  Second  Pan 
American  Scientific  Congress.  Tlie  executive  officers  of  the  institute 
are:  lion.  Elihu  Root,  honorar\"  president;  Dr.  James  Brown  Scott, 
president;  Dr.  Alejandro  Alvarez,  secretary  general;  Dr.  Luis  An¬ 
derson,  treasurer.  The  founders,  consisting  of  one  member  from  each 
of  the  American  Republics,  are  given  in  the  published  report  of  the 
secretary  general  as  follows: 


Argentina,  Luis  M.  Drago. 

Bolivia,  Alberto  Gutierrez. 

Brazil,  Huy  Barbosa. 

Chile,  Alejandro  Alvarez. 

Colombia,  Antonio  Jos4  Uribe. 

Costa  Rica,  Luis  Anderson. 

Cuba,  Antonio  Sanchez  de  Bustamente. 
Dominican  Republic,  Andres  J.  Mon- 
tolio. 

Ecuador,  Rafael  Arizaga. 

Guatemala,  Antonio  Batres  Jauregui. 


Haiti,  J.  N.  Leger. 

Honduras,  Alberto  Membrefio. 

Mexico,  Joaquin  1).  Casasus. 

Nicaragua,  Sah'ador  Castrillo. 

Panama,  Federico  Boyd. 

Paraguay,  Manuel  Gondra. 

Peru,  Ramon  Ribeyro.  (Deceased.) 
Salvador,  Rafael  S.  Lopez.  (Deceased.) 
United  States,  James  Brown  Scott. 
Uruguay,  Carlos  M.  de  Pena. 

Venezuela,  Jose  Gil  Fortoul. 


In  addition  to  the  founders  the  titulary  list  embraces  the  names  of 
five  members  from  each  of  these  countries,  these  members  being 
elected  from  a  list  of  eligibles  submitted  by  the  afliliatod  societies  of 
international  law  in  each  of  the  participating  Republics.  The  insti¬ 
tute  also  has  corresponding  members  in  Austria-Hungary,  France, 
Germany,  Great  Britain,  Belgium,  Italy,  Norway,  Russia,  Sweden, 
and  the  Netherlands. 

The  active  membership  of  the  institute  is  thus  composed  of  some 
of  the  world’s  foremost  inteniational  lawyers,  diplomatists,  and  states¬ 
men,  and  the  importance  attached  to  the  work  of  a  deliberative  body 
of  this  character  and  standing  can  hardly  bo  overestimated.  At  its  first 
mooting  the  institute  adopted  a  “Declaration  of  the  rights  and  duties 
of  nations,”  which  had  boon  carefully  prepared  by  its  president.  Dr. 
James  Brown  Scott.  There  wore  also  submitted  many  projects 
relating  to  the  inteniational  organization  of  the  future  and  to  the 
reconstruction  of  inteniational  law,  and  the  secretary  general.  Dr. 
Alejandro  Alvarez,  was  directed  to  present  a  general  report  on  the 
subject  and  to  indicate  the  main  points  to  bo  discussed  at  the  Habana 
90 
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mooting;.  This  roport  lias  ])oon  piihlislunl  iiiulor  tlio  title  “Le  Droit 
Litornatioiiiil  do  rAvoiiir”  (The  iiitornatioiial  laAV  of  the  future,, 
ami  a  further  roport  aiul  questionuairo,  also  dra\vu  up  hy  the  seert'tarv 
jreiieral,  has  just  come  from  the  j)ress.  It  contains  an  outline  of  th<- 
ju’oblems  involved  in  the  reconstrmdion  of  international  society  and 
of  international  lav.  It  also  includes  three  projects:  (1)  The  funda¬ 
mental  bases  of  the  int('rnational  lav  of  the  future;  (2)  The  funda- 
numtal  bases  of  American  international  so(dety;  and  (3)  Xeutrality. 

Dr.  James  Bro^\'n  Scott,  the  president  of  the  institute,  vill  sid)mit. 
among  otlnu’  projects,  one  concerning  the  organization  of  a  court  of 
arbitral  justic^e.  There  vill  also  doubtless  be  a  careful  consideration  of 
the  rights  of  neutrals  in  time  of  var,  from  tlui  point  of  viev  of  the  neu¬ 
trals  in  contradistinction  to  that  of  belligerents.  Many  perplexing  prob¬ 
lems  in  regard  to  neutral  rights  and  duties  have  arisen  since  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  European  var,  and  the  time  vould  seem  to  be  opportune 
for  a  thorough  consideration  and  disiuission  of  matters  of  grave 
importance  to  not  oidy  the  nations  of  the  Xev  World  but  to  the 
neutral  countries  of  the  other  hemisphere'  as  veil. 

This  see'oml  meeting  of  the  institute,  therefore,  vill  be  a  very 
important  one.  The  delegates  vill  be  in  a  jiosition  to  exchange 
vie  vs  and  to  submit  proposals,  as  a  residt  of  careful  stmly  of  each 
subject,  on  all  the  fundamental  points  of  international  lav.  The 
projects  proposed  may  be  freely  discussed  and  acted  upon  at  the  sc's- 
sions  of  the  institute',  or  may  be  referred  for  further  study  and  con¬ 
sideration  to  the  various  national  societies  for  action  at  a  subsequemt 
meeting  of  the  institute. 

The  folloving  is  the  official  program  prepared  by  the  secretary 
general: 

The  rejiort  ot  the  secretary  general  vill  cover  the  entire'  liehl  of 
international  lav.  In  a  ])lan  of  such  vast  jiroportions  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  subdiviile  the  subject  into  a  certain  number  of  sections, 
vhich  vill  be  assigned  to  as  many  commissions,  into  vhicli  the' 
members  of  the  institute  i)resent  at  the  Havana  meeting  vill  be 
divided. 

FIRST  COMMISSION — BASES  OF  INTEUNATION.AL  ORG.ANIZ.ATION  IN  THE  FUTIRE. 

The  first  commission  vill  study  in  particular  the  folloving  matt  (‘is; 

(«'  Centralization  and  development  of  international  adminis¬ 
tration. 

(b)  An  economic  and  commercial  union, 

(c)  Creation  of  an  international  legislative  bod}'  (periodic  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  Hague  conferences). 

(d)  Creation  of  an  international  judicial  body. 

(e)  Creation  of  a  committee,  council,  or  other  body  to  insure 
international  order. 
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The  president  of  the  institute,  ^^r.  James  Brown  Scott,  will  present 
a  project  relating  to  the  creation  of  a  court  of  aibitral  justice,  and 
the  secretary  "eneral  will  submit  a  ])ro])Osition  for  tlie  creation  of  a 
committee  or  council  to  insure  international  order. 

'ECUND  COMMISSION— NEW  CONCEPTION  ANIt  NEW  OKIENTATION  OF  INTEKNA- 

TIONAL  I.AM', 

This  commission  will  study,  amoii"  other  matters,  the  following: 

(o '  The  place  to  ne  given  in  the  future  regulation  of  legal  rela¬ 
tions  to  international  duties,  solidarit}',  and  the  general  interest. 

(h}  Extension  of  the  field  of  international  law. 

[C)  The  sources  of  legal  rules. 

(0)  Interpretation  and  development  of  international  law. 

U)  Sanction  of  international  law. 

Tlie  secretary  general  will  ])iesent  a  project  that  will  include  all 
the  above  points. 

THIRD  COMMISSION — FUNDAMENTAL  RIC.HTS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  CONTINENT. 

This  commission  will  study  matters  relating  to  the  relations 
between  the  States  of  Europe  and  those  of  America. 

The  secretary  general  will  present  a  project  on  this  subject. 

FOURTH  COMMISSION - MARITIME  NEUTRALITY. 

This  commission  will  study  the  entire  problem  of  maritime  neu¬ 
trality,  particularly  in  the  light  of  cases  that  have  arisen  in  America 
on  the  subject. 

The  secretary  general  will  present  a  pioject  on  this  subject. 


MEETING  OF  THE  CEXTRAE  EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL  OF  THE  INTER¬ 
NATIONAL  HIGH  COMMISSION. 

Tlu‘  central  executive  council  of  the  International  High  Commis- 
sicui,  of  which  Secretary  McAdoo  is  president,  and  the  United  States 
section  of  the  Commission  met  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
'Preasury  on  January  20  to  consider  effective  means  of  cairying 
forward  vigorously  the  Commission’s  plans  for  increasing  the  financial 
and  commercial  relations  betw'een  the  United  States  and  Latin 
America. 

The  council  consists  of  Secretary  McAdoo,  president.  Prof.  John 
Bassett  Moore,  of  Columbia  Universit}*,  vice  president,  and  Dr. 
L.  S.  Kowe,  of  the  Univei-sity  of  Pennsylvania,  secretary  general. 
In  addition  to  these  officials  there  were  present  at  the  meeting,  as 
members  of  the  United  States  section  of  the  Commission,  Senator 
Duncan  L^.  Fletcher,  of  Florida;  Andrew'  J.  Peters,  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury;  Paul  M.  Warburg,  member  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board;  Samuel  Unterm3'er,  of  New  York;  and  John  H. 
Fahev.  of  Boston.  There  are  20  sections  of  the  Commission,  one 
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DINNER  GIVEN  IN  HONOR  OF  AMBASSADOR  NAON  AT  INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA. 


One  of  the  notable  events  of  the  celebration  of  the  Indiana  University  Foundation  Day  was  the  address  of  -Vinbassador  Naon,  of  .\rgentina,  in  wliose  honor)  an  elaborate 
dinner  was  given  by  the  University  at  Indianapolis  January  19,  1917.  At  the  speakers’  table,  pictured  above,  were  seated,  from  ieft  to  right:  Professor  A.  J.  Woodburn, 
professor  of  history  Indiana  University:  Mrs.  Allan  Phllputt;  .Miss  Grace  Philputt;  Dr.  Paul,  president  of  the  Coliege  of  .Missions;  Mrs.  Paul;  Rev.  .\llan  B.  Philputt,  president 
general  alumni  association;  President  William  Lowe  Bryan,  president  Indiana  University;  Ambassador  Naon;  Mr.  F.  G.  Daiiey,  speciai  assistant  United  States  Attorney 
Generaljtoastmaster:  Mrs.  Dailey;  ex-Ainbassador  Henry  Lane  Wilson;  Mrs.  Theodore  Rose;  .Mr.  Theo;lore  Rose,  president  Indiana  University  Board  of  Trustees;  Mrs.  Dr. 
Uurty;  Dr.  J.  N.  Hurty,  secretary  State  Board  of  Health;  .Mrs.  W.  L.  Taylor;  Mr.  W.  L.  Taylor. 
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being  located  in  each  American  Republic.  The  central  executive 
council  r(‘presents  the  governing  authority  to  keep  in  touch  with 
the  various  sections  and  direct  the  general  work. 

The  council  reviewetl  the  work  accomplished  since  its  last  meeting 
and  expressed  satisfaction  with  the  progi-ess  made  with  the  ratifi¬ 
cation  of  the  technical  conventions  of  1910,  as  well  as  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  new  conventions  between  American  Kepul)lics.  Particular!}’ 
gratifying  is  the  fact  that  because  of  the  ratification  by  Costa  Rica 
of  the  trade-marks  convention,  enough  countries  in  the  northern 
gi'oup  of  Republics,  as  established  in  Buenos  Aires  in  1910,  have 
now  ratified  tliat  convention  to  make  it  operative,  and  the  bureau 
of  registration  at  Ilabana  may  be  expected  to  be  opened  when  the 
usual  diplomatic  steps  have  been  taken.  The  ratification  by  Costa 
Rica,  tlue  to  the  vigorous  action  inaugurated  at  the  meeting  of  the 
International  High  Commission  in  Buenos  Aires  last  April  and  con¬ 
tinued  by  the  central  executive  council,  made  the  needed  two-thirds 
ratifications  recpiired  to  make  the  convention  effective.  The  action 
of  the  northern  group  in  thus  establishing  the  trade-mark  registration 
bureau  will  la*  a  stimulus  to  the  southern  group,  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Rio  de  Janeiro  registration  bureau  may  be  expected  as 
a  possible  result  in  the  near  futun*. 

The  council  directed  the  further  carrying  out  of  its  progi-am  of 
preparation  of  texts  of  model  international  legislation  in  the  field  of 
negotiable  instruments.  The  countries  of  Central  and  South  America 
are  being  furnished  with  pamphlets  on  warehouse  receipts,  bills  of 
lading,  and  bills  of  exchange,  in  which  the  best  European  and  American 
legal  thought  and  legislative  models  will  be  summarized. 

The  council  consitlered  a  nundier  of  other  matters  and  outlined  its 
work  for  the  next  few  months,  directing  special  attention  to  the  things 
that  can  be  made  the  subject  of  early  and  practical  action  on  the  part 
of  the  20  American  Governments  which  are  represented  on  the 
International  High  Commission.  These  topics  are  cliiefly,  (1)  negoti¬ 
able  instruments  legislation;  (2)  the  trade-mark  registration  bureaus; 

(3)  commercial  arbitration  between  chambers  of  commerce  on  the 
basis  of  tho  agreenu'nt  between  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  and  that  of  Buenos  Aires  recently  put  into  operation; 

(4)  regulations  governing  commercial  travelers  and  their  samples ; 
and  (5)  an  international  gold  clearance  fund. 

The  Ihiited  States  section  of  the  Commission  at  the  meeting  gave 
particular  attention  to  those  aspects  of  the  Commission’s  work 
which  particularly  recpiire  domestic  action  within  the  United  States. 
Among  other  important  matters  considered  by  the  section  was  the 
bill  recently  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Fletcher,  providing 
for  Government  ownei’ship  of  wireless  land  stations  within  the 
United  States.  The  Commission  studied  this  problem  at  its  recent 
meeting  in  Buenos  Aires. 
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The  section  voted  its  thanks  to  tlie  conference  of  commissioners 
on  uniform  State  laws  for  its  resolution  commending  the  objects  of 
the  commission.  The  action  of  the  conference  of  commissioners  on 
uniform  State  laws  was  taken  at  Chicago  on  August  29. 


FIRST  PAN  AMERICAN  AERONAUTIC  EXPOSITION. 

The  first  Pan  .Vmerican  Aeronautic  Exposition  will  be  held  at  the 
Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York,  February  S-15,  1917.  Tlie 
exposition  will  be  under  the  auspices  of  the  Aero  Club  of  America, 
the  Pan  .American  .Veronautic  Federation,  and  the  American  Societ}’ 
of  Aeronautic  Engineers,  and  has  received  the  indorsement  of  the 
National  Advisory  C’ommittee  on  Aeronautics,  the  Motor  and  Acces¬ 
sory  Manufacturers  Association,  and  the  Automobile  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  Interest  in  the  event  has  been  growing  daily,  and  its 
success  from  every  point  of  view  is  already  assured.  Among  the 
interesting  exhibits,  in  addition  to  all  the  latest  models  of  aeroplanes, 
will  be  the  first  Wright  machine  ;  also  one  of  the  latest  model  United 
States  Army  kite  balloons,  which  will  be  suspended  in  the  center  of 
the  Grand  Central  Palace.  One  of  the  purposes  of  the  exposition  is 
to  afford  an  opportunity  for  representatives  of  the  various  branches 
of  the  aeronautic  industry  to  get  together  and  to  cooperate  in  solving 
the  problems  incident  to  the  phenomenal  growth  and  importance  of 
this  new  factor  in  modern  civilization.  Afternoon  and  evening  ses¬ 
sions  for  members  of  the  various  clubs  and  organizations  and  indi¬ 
viduals  interested  in  aviation  have  been  arranged  and  an  elaborate 
program  of  addresses  by  noteil  experts  in  every  phase  and  branch 
of  the  science  of  aeronautics  has  been  provided.  The  Pan  American 
character  of  the  exposition  is  emphasized  by  the  program  arranged 
for  the  opening  day,  February  8.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  and  Mrs.  Wilson  have  been  asked  to  leiul  their  presence  to 
the  occasion,  and  among  other  distinguished  guests  invited  may  be 
mentioned  the  Brazilian  Ambassador  and  Mrs.  Da  Gama;  Alberto 
Santos-Dumont,  the  noted  Brazilian  aviator;  the  Director  General  of 
the  Pan  American  Union ;  and  many  other  prominent  Pan  Americans. 
The  opening  program  will  begin  at  S  p.  m..  Mayor  Mitchell  of  New 
York  presiding.  Addresses  will  be  made  by  his  Excellency  Ambassa¬ 
dor  Da  Gama,  of  Brazil;  by  lion.  John  Barrett,  Director  General  of 
the  Pan  American  Union,  on  “Aerial  transportation — important 
factor  in  developing  Pan  Americanism;”  by  Alberto  Santos-Dumont, 
honorary  president  of  the  Pan  American  Aeronautic  Federation,  on 
“Difficult  problems  of  transportation  in  South  and  Central  America 
to  be  solved  by  aerial  transportation”;  by  Mr.  Emerson  McMillin, 
juridical  delegate  Pan  American  Aeronautic  Federation;  Mr.  Henry 
White,  president  of  the  Pan  American  Society  of  the  United  States. 
The  announcement  of  the  Pan  American  Aviation  Trophy  Competi- 
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tion  is  also  to  be  made  at  this  meeting.  The  exposition  is  to  embrace 
evervtliing  aeronautic,  and  the  exhibits  will  be  set  in  a  most  artistic 
staging  which  will  convey  the  idea  of  aerial  travel.  There  are  over 
100  exhibitors,  and  every  day  is  to  have  special  features  with  ad¬ 
dresses  by  experts  and  other  attractions. 


TWO  IMPORTANT  COMMERCIAL  GATHERINGS. 

During  the  last  days  of  January  and  the  fii'st  days  of  February 
there  will  assemble  in  conference  the  representative  business  and 
l)anking  interests  of  this  country  at  two  distinct  conventions,  the 
Fourth  National  Foreign  Trade  Convention,  and  the  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States.  The  first  of  these 
is  called  hj’  the  National  Foreign  Trade  C'ouncil  and  will  assemble  at 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  January  25,  26,  27,  1917,  and  the  second  will  meet 
at  Washington,  D.  C.,  January  31,  February  1,  2,  1917.  Few  gather¬ 
ings  of  a  commercial  character  attract  such  wide  attention  throughout 
the  country  or  succeed  in  bringing  together  such  large  and  representa¬ 
tive  numbers  as  do  these  two  congresses.  In  a  sense  each  of  these 
two  bodies  is  devoted  to  a  particular  and  vital  consideration  in  the 
big  business  development  of  the  United  States.  The  National  Foreign 
Trade  Convention  represents  a  practical  and  constructive  discussion 
of  ovemeas  trade  and  of  policies  and  practices  nec^essary  to  meet 
the  keener  competition  which  the  United  States  may  encounter  in 
world  markets  after  the  war.  The  meeting  of  the  United  States 
Chambi'r  of  Commerce  encompasses  a  thorough  presentation  and  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  most  important  subjects  with  which  American  business 
is  now  confronted.  Subjects  of  national  and  inteniational  bearing 
with  s[)eakers  of  authority  will  stamp  the  deliberations  of  tbeir  re¬ 
spective  sessions.  Group  conferemT.s,  (tonsuiting  experts,  and  similar 
other  provisions  have  been  made  for  the  delegates  so  that  eaith  may 
have  ample  opportunity  to  give  and  receive  of  the  experiences,  prob¬ 
lems,  and  solutions  of  the  other.  Over  700  delegates  interested  in 
foreign  trade  development  will  attend  the  National  Foreign  Trade 
Convention  in  Pittsburgh,  and  over  1,000  business  men,  including 
representatives  from  cbambers  of  commerce,  boards  of  trade,  and 
kindred  organizations,  will  attend  the  Washington  meeting. 


THE  NATIONAL  PARKS  CONFERENCE. 

The  National  Parks  Conference,  which  took  place  in  the  auditorium 
of  the  New  National  Museum,  Washington,  D.  C.,  January  2  to  6, 
1917,  proved  to  be  unusually  interesting  and  educationally  valuable. 
The  conference  was  called  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Park 
Service,  a  division  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  was  devoted 
to  a  consideration  of  the  national  parks  and  their  development,  tlunr 
75750 — Hull.  1 — 1 7 - 7 
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CENTUAL  EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL  AND  THE  U.  .S.  SECTION  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  HIGH  COMMl.SSION. 

The  Central  Executive  Council  of  the  International  Ilich  Conimis.sion  consists  of  Hon.  Wm.  G.  McAdoo,  Secretary  of  the  Ttnitetl  States  Treasury,  president;  I’rof.  John 
Ba.ssett  Moore,  of  Columbia  University,  vice  president;  and  Dr.  Leo  S.  Rowe,  of  the  University  of  I’enasyivania,  secretary  cenerai.  The  Councii  met  January  21), 
1U17,  memtiers  of  the  United  States  section  of  the  Intemationai  llich  Commission  also  l)einK  present,  to  coiisider  various  matters  of  Internationai  imjrortance  tookinr; 
toward  the  carryinc  forward  of  the  Commission’s  plans  for  fosterint;  the  financial  and  commercial  relations  lietween  the  United  States  and  the  countries  of  Latin 
America.  In  the  above  picture  are,  seateii,  from  left  to  rii;lit.  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  Hon.  Win.  G.  Mc,\doo,  I’rof.  John  Ra.s.sett  Moore,  Paul  Warburg,  Samuel  Untermeyer, 
Andrew  J.  Peters,  Senator  Duncan  U.  Fletcher,  and  John  11.  Fahey;  standing,  are  Dr.  C.  E.  McGuire  and  H.  W.  Branch. 
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rocTcational  use,  tlie  wild  animal  life  in  them,  and  to  gonoral  |)roblems 
afToctinj;  the  organization  and  administration  of  these  national 
reservations.  Illustrated  lectures  on  some  of  the  ])arks  "ave  firaphic 
evidence  of  their  natural  scenic  beauties  and  impressed  the  audiences 
witli  their  marvel  and  jjrandeur.  They  also  ext)lained  the  work  wlucli 
is  beinj;  done  by  the  park  service  to  make  these  regions  confortable 
for  and  attractive  to  the  tourist  and  motorist.  Fifteen  sessions  were 
held  and  the  speakers  included  lion.  Franklin  K.  Lane,  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  Steplien  T.  Mather,  assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  in  char<;e  of  national  jiarks,  and  nearly  oO  others  of  national 
prominence  and  recognized  authority  on  the  particular  subjects  dis¬ 
cussed.  Aside  from  the  interest  which  the  conference  naturally 
evoked,  its  educational  value  should  not  be  overlooked.  It  has  served 
to  direct  attention  to  these  jjreat  areas  which  Conjjre.ss  has  set  apart 
as  national  ]>arks  and  to  im])ress  upon  the  public  the  fact  tliat  few 
other  parts  of  the  world  can  equal  tliein  in  conspicuous  beauty,  jjreat- 
ness  or  grandeur. 


INTERNATIONAL  CONORESS  OF  A.MERK'AN  HISTORY. 

Although  the  International  (’ongress  of  American  History  is  an 
event  live  years  distant,  nevertlieless  the  Historic  and  (Icographic 
Institute  of  Brazil,  under  wliose  auspices  this  gathering  will  assemble 
on  Sejdember  7,  1922,  is  already  making  jireparations  for  the  work 
of  this  leanu'd  gathei’ing.  ('ircular  booklets  have  been  issued 
describing  the  work  of  the  institute  and  the  scope  and  character  of 
the  sid)jects  to  he  discussed  at  the  congress.  As  an  indication  of 
the  thorough  and  interesting  manner  in  which  the  delegates  will 
present  the  historical  data  of  their  resjiective  countries,  it  is  planned 
to  subdivide  this  subject  under  nine  divisions,  namely:  General 
history:  history  of  geographic  e.xplorations;  history  of  arclueologic 
and  ethnographic  explorations;  constitutional  and  administrative 
history;  parliamentary  history:  economic  history;  military  history; 
diplomatic  history;  and  history  of  literature  and  the  arts.  The 
studies  which  will  be  jirepared  for  this  gathering  will  doubtless  add 
many  valuable  documents  to  the  early  history  of  North  and  South 
America  and  reveal  the  treasure  fund  of  fascinating  material  avail¬ 
able  to  students  and  invest igat ox’s  in  tliis  field.  The  officers  of  the 
executive  committee  include  Dr.  B.  F.  Ramiz  Galvao,  president,  and 
Max  Fleiuss,  secretary  general,  Rio  de  daneiro,  Brazil. 


LI  NCIIEO.N  IN  HONOR  OF  DR.  IIEI.IO  LOHO. 

The  Pan  American  Society  of  the  United  States  gave  a  lunclieon  in 
honor  of  Dr.  Helio  Lobo,  consul  general  of  Brazil  in  London,  at  the 
Lawyer’s  Ulub,  11. j  Broadway,  New  York  C’it}',  on  January  16,  1917. 
Dr.  Lobo,  now  acting  under  special  commission  as  secretar}-  of  His 
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Excelloncy  the  President  of  Brazil,  is  in  this  coiintr\*  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  lectures  on  the  diplomatic  history  of  Brazil  at  Columbia 
and  Harvard  Universities,  and  the  luncheon  was  tendered  to  him  as 
a  special  welcome  to  the  United  States.  The  occasion  proved  to  be  a 
most  delightful  receptioji  for  the  distinguished  scholar  and  diploma¬ 
tist,  over  SO  members  of  the  society  and  invited  guests  being  present. 
Tlie  Hon.  John  Bassett  Moore  presided  and  gave  a  brief  sketch  of 
the  career  of  Ur.  Lobo,  referring  to  his  rapid  promotion  in  the  service 
of  his  Government  on  the  basis  of  merit  and  suggesting  incidentally 
that  he  was  following  in  the  footsteps  of  the  great  Brazilian  states¬ 
man,  the  Baron  de  Kio  Branco,  to  whose  memory  he  paid  a  glowing 
tribute.  Dr.  Lobo’s  response  was  in  English  and  met  with  hearty 
applause  from  the  assembled  guests.  The  eminent  Brazilian  is  the 
author  of  several  noted  works  dealing  with  the  diplomatic  history  of 
his  countr}^  and  matters  connected  with  international  law,  among 
which  may  be  specially  mentioned  the  following:  “The  Arbitration 
Tribunal  of  Brazil  and  Bolivia”  (1910);  “From  Monroe  to  Kio 
Branco”  (1912);  “Brazil  and  Her  Principles  ol  Neutrality”  (1914); 
“Before  and  After  the  M’ar”  (1916).  Among  the  ollicial  appoint¬ 
ments  and  honors  ol  which  Dr.  Lobo  has  been  the  recipient  are  the 
following:  Former  auxiliary  of  the  arbiter  at  the  Brazilian-Bolivian 
Arbitration  Tribunal  and  also  at  the  Brazilian-Peruvian  Arbitration 
Tribunal;  former  secretary  of  the  Brazilian  delegation  at  the  Fourth 
Pan  American  International  Conference;  former  secretary  of  the 
International  Commission  of  Juris  Consults,  charged  with  the  codifi¬ 
cation  of  American  international  law;  foreign  secretary  general  in 
Brazil  of  the  international  conciliation;  former  first  secretary  of  the 
Brazilian  legation  in  Paris;  member  of  the  Historical  and  Geographical 
Institute  of  Brazil;  member  of  the  Geographical  Society  of  Lima, 
Peru;  member  of  the  Institute  of  Comparative  Law  in  Brussels; 
charter  member  of  the  Brazilian  Society  of  International  Law; 
secretary  to  the  President  of  Brazil;  and  finally,  consul  general  to 
London. 


THE  MISSISSIPPI  CENTENNIAL  EXPOSITION. 

The  great  State  of  Mississij)pi  was  admitted  to  the  Union  in  1817, 
and  to  celebrate  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  event  her 
people  have  determined  to  inaugurate  an  extensive  exposition  at 
Gulfport,  one  of  the  delightful  pleasure  resorts  of  the  State.  The 
site  selected  comprises  146  acres  of  land  fronting  2,000  feet  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mississippi  Sound,  a  location  which  will  enable  the  pro¬ 
jectors  to  add  to  the  usual  attractions  of  expositions  salt-water 
bathing,  aquatic  sports,  and  other  forms  of  entertainment.  A  large 
lake,  lily  pond,  and  wading  pool  for  children  are  other  features  of  an 
unusual  character,  while  the  extensive  site  will  be  embellished  with 
palm  courts,  Italian  gardens,  drill  gi’ound  for  military  exercises, 
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baseball  diamoiul,  athletic^  fields,  a  race  track,  etc.  The  United  States 
Government  has  arranged  to  transfer  its  extensive  exhibit  at  the  San 
Uiego  (Cal.)  Exposition  to  Gulfport,  where  it  will  be  stored  until  the 
opening  of  the  exposition,  when  additions  now  contemplated  will  make 
it  the  most  comprehensive  Government  exhibit  that  has  been  shown 
in  the  United  States.  Foreign  countries  have  applied  for  exhibit 
spaces,  while  difl'erent  States  will  cooperate  by  building  individual 
structures  or  using  large  spaces  in  those  already  pi’ovided  for.  Idle 
exposition  is  to  open  its  doors  on  December  10,  1917,  and  to  close 
June  10,  1018. 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  LIBRARY  IN  THE  MUSEO  SOCIAL  ARGENTINO. 

Those  inti'rested  in  the  (h'velopmeiit  of  closi'r  intellectual  ties 
betwcHMi  the  United  States  and  the  countries  of  Latin  America  wiU 
h'arn  with  satisfaction  that  ri'pri  seiitative  Argiuitiniaiis  regard  the 
North  American  Library  which  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  Inter¬ 
national  Peace  presented  to  the  Museo  Social  Argentino  in  Buenos 
Airi's  as  one  of  the  most  effective  factors  contributing  to  such  a  more 
intimate  relationship.  In  the  formal  acceptance  of  this  gift,  the 
details  of  which  were  described  in  the  May,  1916,  issue  of  the  Buli.e- 
TIN,  the  jiresident  of  the  Museo,  Dr.  Emilio  Fri'rs,  stated  that  the 
directing  members  and  professors  of  the  Argentine  universities,  the 
press  of  that  country,  the  authorities,  including  His  Excellency  the 
Prc'sident,  and  the  general  public  have  evinced  keen  interest  in  the 
gift  and  have  expressed,  enthusiastically  and  sinceridy,  their  apjin*- 
ciation  of  it.  lie  further  indicated  that  the  moral  effect  of  establish¬ 
ing  this  library  has  been  recognized  as  of  inteniational  importance 
throughout  South  America.  Assuming  the  full  responsibility  which 
this  gift  imposes  upon  the  Museo,  that  leariu'd  society  has  pledged 
itself  to  do  all  in  its  jiower  to  give  a  greater  impulse  to  the  work  of 
culture  and  friendship  which  the  library  is  called  upon  to  fulfill, 
and  to  make  it' the  nucleus  of  a  real  home  where  the  Argentine  people 
may  meet  the  Americans  residing  in  that  country  and  learn  to  know 
each  otlu'r  better.  Such  expressions  are  extremely  gratifying  and 
are  in  harmony  with  the  broad  spirit  of  international  friendship 
which  prompted  the  gift. 


MAGAZINE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  FOR  BRAZIL. 

The  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union  congratulates  the 
American  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  Brazil  upon  its  Qcarteri.v, 
which  is  its  official  organ.  Tlie  second  number  for  1916  has  been 
recently  received  and  has  attracted  special  attention  in  the  office  of 
the  Pan  American  Union.  It  is  well  arranged,  characterized  by  in¬ 
teresting  material,  and  made  aU  the  more  interesting  fiy  iUustrations. 
One  of  its  good  features  is  that  of  giving  the  list  of  members  of  the 
chamber  of  comnu'rce  and  also  of  Americans  resident  in  Rio  de 
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Janeiro  and  vicinity.  Its  articles  contain  valual)lc  suggestions  for 
tlie  building  uj)  of  the  trade  between  the  Ihiiti'd  States  and  Brazil, 
and  it  gives  a  record  of  what  Americans  are  doing  in  Rio  de  Janeiro 
and  other  parts  of  Brazil.  It  is  the  Director  General’s  hope  that  the 
Quarterly  will  thrive  and  have  an  increasing  us(*fulness  in  its  large 
field  of  activity. 

ARGENTINE  .JUDGES  AT  CHICAGO  LIVE  STOCK  EXPOSITION. 

A  delicate  international  courtesy  of  Pan  American  interest  which 
created  considerabh*  favorable  comment  at  the  International  Live 
Stock  Exposition  held  at  Chicago,  Ill.,  December  2  to  9,  1916,  was 
the  ])resence  of  two  jmuninent  cattle  men  from  tlu*  Argentine  Re- 
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public  who  had  been  spc'cially  invited  t(»  act  as  judges.  Tiiese  live 
stock  exjierts  were  Sefior  (’arlos  M.  Duggan,  the  jiropriidor  of  a 
large  (estancia)  ranch,  and  Senor  Pedro  T.  Pages,  a  notial  cattle 
breeder.  The  former  was  assigned  to  judge  tlu'  grade  and  cross¬ 
bred  steers  and  to  award  the  grand  chainjiion  steer  ])rize,  and  the 
latter  passed  judgment  on  the  breeding  of  tlie  Sliorthorn  cattle. 
The  visiting  judges  were  greatly  imjjressed  by  tlie  extensive  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  the  best  specimens  of  the  various  breeds  produced  in  the 
United  States.  Over  400  Sliorthorns  alone  were  enti'red  in  the 
competition  to  say  nothing  of  the  numerous  other  pure-bred  and 
cross-bred  cattle.  The  coming  to  the  United  States  of  these  Argi'n- 
tine  gentlemen  is  also  in  the  nature  of  a  return  visit,  for  it  will  be  n*- 
called  that  some  months  ago  the  Argentine  Stock  Breedeiv;  Associa¬ 
tion  paid  a  similar  compliment  to  cattle  men  in  tliis  country  when 
tliey  invited  Messrs.  C.  F.  Curtis,  F.  W.  Van  Xatta,  and  Robert 
Miller  to  serve  as  judges  in  tlie  annual  cattle  show  at  Bmuios  Aires. 
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COOPERATIVE  EFFORT  FOR  SECURING  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

Witli  the  organization  of  the  Argentine  Mercantile  Corporation, 
New  York,  on  December  9,  1916,  there  came  into  existence  probably 
the  first  (omniereial  enterprise  to  seek  foreign  trade  through  the 
cooperative  effort  of  a  eoinbination  of  non-eoinpetitive  manufac¬ 
turers.  No  comjieting  lines  of  goods  are  carried  and  each  manu¬ 
facturer  hears  a  share  of  the  expense  of  marketing  his  product  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  his  business.  For  the  present  the  busi¬ 
ness  will  he  confined  to  the  Argentine  Uepuhlic.  A  building  in 
Buenos  Aires  is  being  fitted  up  for  the  corporation  and  probably 
will  he  occupied  next  March.  In  addition,  the  company  plans  to 
establish  demonstration  grounds  in  close  proximity  to  the  city  with 
slieds  and  warehouses  for  the  display  of  machinery  and  mechanical 
ajijiliances  tliat  retjuire  large  space.  No  goods  will  be  sold  at  retail 
l)Ut  only  to  and  through  established  Argentine  merchants.  The 
company  was  organized  at  the  instance  of  William  11.  Hunt,  of  New 
York,  and  is  said  to  liave  a  membership  of  about  200  manufacturers 
of  different  lines. 


FOREIG.N  TRADE  CLASSES. 

Tliat  the  Pacific  (’oast  States  are  keenly  awake  to  the  possibilities 
of  foreign  trade  develojnnent  and  the  necessity  of  training  men 
properly  for  this  service  is  clearly  evident  from  the  foreign  trade 
courses  which  have  been  organized  at  various  points.  At  Portland, 
Oreg.,  and  Seattle,  Wash.,  and  at  San  Francisco,  ('ah,  classes  designed 
to  prepare  business  men  to  compete  for  foreign  trade  and  to  arouse 
interest  generally  in  the  whole  field  of  this  important  development, 
have  been  successfully  conducted  for  some  time.  The  work  is 
carried  on  through  the  cooperative  assistance  of  the  local  chambers 
of  commerce,  the  commercial  agents  of  the  bureaus  of  foreign  and 
domestic  commerce,  the  State  universities,  and  local  business 
experts.  Instruction  is  given  through  lectures,  informal  discus¬ 
sions,  and  textbooks,  and  the  classes  are  well  attended  by  active 
business  men  as  well  as  young  men  desirous  of  eipiijiping  themselves 
for  this  work.  Special  credit  is  due  Alton  L.  Wells,  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  C'ommerce,  Portland,  Oreg.,  for  his  efforts  in  organizing 
these  courses  and  assisting  in  their  direction. 


ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  PAN  .\MERICAN  SOCIETY  OF  THE  UNITED 

.STATES. 

Mr.  Harry  Erwin  Bard,  secretary  of  the  Pan  American  Society  of 
the  f'nited  States,  has  sent  out  the  following  notice  of  the  annual 
meeting: 

Xoticf  i.'i  licrchy  given  tliat  the  annual  meeting  of  the  inemhers  of  the  Pan  .\nieriean 
Soeiety  of  the  United  .States  will  he  held  in  the  library  of  the  Chainher  of  Connneree, 
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()5  Liberty  Street,  in  tlie  borough  of  Maiiliattan,  city  of  New  York,  on  Tuesday,  the 
Lull  day  of  February,  10J7,  at  12  o'clock  noon,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  members  of 
executive  committee  and  officers  of  the  society  for  the  ensuing  year,  of  authorizing 
the  executive  committee  to  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  incorporate  the 
society  under  the  membership  corporations  law  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  of 
transacting  such  other  business  as  may  properly  come  before  the  said  meeting. 

Dated,  New  York,  January  8,  1917. 

nUAZlLIAN  STUDENTS  ASSOCIATION. 

The  iifth  annual  convention  of  the  lirtizilian  Students  Association 
was  liehl  tit  the  liensellaer  Institute,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  during  the  last 
days  of  Deceinher.  From  accounts  reaching  the  Bulletin  the  con¬ 
vention  was  a  jminounced  success  and  the  organization  is  in  a  most 
flourisliing  condition.  Among  other  activities  planned  for  this  year 
is  tlie  ])roject  of  puhlishing  a  semiannual  magazine  whose  main 
object  will  lie  to  give  news  regarding  all  tlie  Brazilian  students  in  the 
United  States.  The  matter  is  now  being  considered  by  the  (’onselho 
Fiscal,  and  if  found  practicable  tlie  first  numher  of  the  magazine  will 
probably  be  issued  by  ne.xt  Mav.  Seventeen  new  names  were  added 
to  the  list  of  members,  while  Dr.  Theo])hilo  Ottoni  was  elected  an 
honorary  member  of  the  association.  The  ollicers  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year  are  as  follows:  President,  A.  T.  liehello,  liensellaer 
Institute,  Troy,  N.  Y. ;  vice  president  (eastern),  A.  S.  Mursa,  Union 
College,  Schenectady,  X.  Y. ;  vice  president  (western),  E.  A.  Teixeira, 
Universit}’  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111.;  first  secretary,  A.  Juncpieira, 
Union  College,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.;  second  secretary,  L.  Cunha,  jr.. 
Union  ('ollege,  Schenectady,  X.  Y. ;  treasurer,  d.  A.  Bentos,  liensel¬ 
laer  Institute,  Troy,  X.  Y. ;  Conselho  Fiscal,  M.  Braga,  Syracuse 
University,  Syracuse,  X.  Y.,  and  11.  li.  Martins,  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.;  chairman  of  information  committee,  J.  C. 
de  Souza,  University  of  Illinois,  Urliana,  111. 


reception  to  men  of  letters  from  south  and  central  AMERICA. 

The  joint  committee  of  the  literary  arts  has  issued  invitations  to  a 
reception  to  representative  men  of  letters  from  South  and  Central 
America  to  ])e  held  at  the  Xational  Arts  Club,  15  Gramercy  Park, 
Xew  York,  on  Wednesday,  February  7,  1917,  at  S..30  o’clock.  The 
address  of  welcome  will  be  made  In"  John  G.  Agar,  jiresident  of  the 
Xational  Arts  Club,  introducing  Hamlin  Garland  as  chairman. 
Among  those  selected  to  make  addresses  are  the  folhnving:  Prof. 
William  M.  Sloane,  chancellor  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Letters;  Augustus  Thomas,  president  Xational  Institute  of  Arts 
and  Letters;  Thomas  AValsh,  reading  of  poems  of  Ruben  Dario; 
Kermit  Roosevelt;  Ernest  Peixotto;  Alfred  Coester;  Harry  Franck; 
Miss  Lillian  E.  Elliott;  John  Pierrpont  Rice;  Prof.  S.  de  la  Selva,  of 
Xicaragua;  and  other  distinguished  writers  of  Latin  America  who  will 
be  present  as  guests. 
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THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  CLUB  OF  CONROE,  TEX. 

The  P.ui  Americ  iii  I'liiaii  notes  with  interest  the  yearbook  of  the 
Twentieth  Century  Club  of  Conroe,  Te.x.,  ami  congratulates  the  ladies 
of  that  organization  on  the  interesting  program  which  its  comniittoe 
has  arranged  for  the  year.  The  tojiics  dealing  with  the  countries  of 
(Antral  and  South  America  have  been  selected  with  discrimination. 
They  show  an  ajipreciation  of  the  more  vital  phases  of  Pan  American 
develo])ment,  and  it  is  es])ecially  gratifying  to  learn  that  the  various 
publications  and  the  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union  have  been 
of  assistance  to  the  committee  in  this  connection.  The  literary 
features  of  the  meetings  are  also  worthy  of  special  mention.  The 
ollicers  of  the  club  are  Mrs.  A.  L.  Kayser,  j)resident;  Mrs.  W.  X. 
Hooper,  vice  jiresident;  Mrs.  M'.  S.  Turney,  recording  secretary; 
Mrs.  K.  E.  McKibbin,  jr.,  corres])onding  secretary;  Mrs.  J.  T.  Terry, 
treasurer;  and  Mrs.  S.  A.  (Aawford,  delegate.  Mesdames  lloojier, 
Turney,  and  Kayser  constituted  the  yearbook  committee. 


Our  First  War  in  Mexico.  15y  Farnhain  llishop.  New  York,  Charles  Scribner’s 
sons,  l!)I(i.  ix  (1)  22.5  p.  illus.  8°.  Price,  SI .25.  [A  history.] 

Birds  of  British  Guiana,  based  on  the  collection  of  Frederick  Vavasour  McConnell. 
.  .  .  by  Charles  Chubb.  .  .  .  With  a  ])reface  by  Mrs.  F.  V.  McConnell. 
Vol.  1.  Tjondon,  Bernard  Quaritch,  ItlKi.  liii,  528  j).  front.  ])ls.,  illus.  fold, 
maj).  10  col.  pis.  4°.  Price,  §10. 

Makers  of  South  America.  By  Margarette  Daniels.  New  A'ork,  Missionary  edu¬ 
cation  movement  of  the  U.  S.  and  Canada,  lOKi.  Wi,  247  p.  illus.  fold.  map. 
8°.  Price  00  cents. 

Foreign  and  home  law:  Its  main  points  of  contact  with  our  foreign  trade.  By 
Phanor  James  Eder.  (Being  the  tenth  unit  of  a  course  in  foreign  trade.)  New 
York,  Busine.ss  training  coq)oration,  [1916®].  (10),  160  p.  12°. 

A  voyage  to  South  America  and  Buenos  Aires,  the  city  beautiful.  By  Ida  M. 
Cappeau.  Boston,  Sherman,  French  &  co.,  1916.  134  p.  pis.  8°.  Price  $1.20. 

Literary  history  of  Spanish  America.  By  Alfred  Coester.  New  York,  The  Mac¬ 
millan  company,  1916.  xii  (2)  495  p.  8°.  Price  §2. .50. 

Caribbean  interests  of  the  United  States.  By  Chester  Lloyd  Jones.  New  A'ork, 
D.  Appleton  and  CO.,  1916.  vii,  (2)  379  j).  map.  8°.  Price  §2. .50. 

The  South  American  wars  of  independence.  By  Gerald  Ellis  Cronin,  U.  S.  A. 
[Laredo,  Texas,  A.  E.  Vidaurri  sons,  printers.]  [1916.]  20  p. 

The  Statesman’s  Year-Book.  Statistical  and  historical  annual  of  the  states  of  the 
world  for  the  year  1916.  Edited  by  J.  Scott  Keltic.  .  .  .  assisted  by  M.  Ep¬ 
stein.  .  .  .  London,  Macmillan  co.,  1916.  xliv,  1560  p.  maps.  12°.  Price, 
$3. ,50. 

El  si  de  las  Niiias.  Comedia  en  tres  actos  \'  en  prosa  per  Leandro  Fernandez  de 
Moratm.  Edited  with  introduction  and  notes  by  J.  I).  M.  Ford.  .  .  .  Boston, 

Ginn  and  co.;  xiv,  95  p.  12°.  Price  .50  cents. 
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Bolivia,  the  heart  of  a  continent.  few  facts  about  the  country  and  its  activi¬ 
ties.  Prepared  for  the  Holivian  l,e<ration,  Washinfjton,  I).  l)y  William  A.  Rehl. 
Wa.‘<hin^ton,  I).  C.,  Press  of  (libson  bros.,  ."}3  p.  illus.  map.  8°.  (iratis. 

Economical  notes  on  Brazil.  Issued  by  the  Hureau  of  Information,  (Serviyo  de 
informavoesi,  Ministro  of  Agriculture,  Industry  and  Commerce  [of  Hrazil].  By 
order  of  Dr.  Jose  Rufino  Beserra  Cavalcanti,  -Minister.  .  .  .  2nd  ed.  Rio  de 

Janeiro,  lmpren.sa  Xacional,  1‘Jlti.  !t3  p.  4°.  Gratis. 

Copper  from  the  ore  to  the  metal.  By  Hugh  K.  Picard.  .  .  .  London,  & 
X.  Y.,  Pitman  &  sons,  (lOlfi).  i.\,  130,  10  p.  illus.  12°  Price  8.5  cents.  (•*  Pit¬ 
man's  commom  commodities  of  commerce’'  series.) 

Spanish- American  Directory  and  Buyers’  Guide  in  the  United  States.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Export  trade  directory  com])any.  By  Prof,  .\cevedo.  .  .  . 

Contains  classifiiHl  lists  in  English  of  arti(  les  manufactured  in  the  United  States 
(“specially  ada))ted  for  export  trade  with  the  equivalent  lists  in  Spanish,  Portu¬ 
guese,  and  French  and  the  names  of  the  leading  manufacturers  of  these  articles. 
New  York,  lOKi-lOlT.  .508  (2)  p.  4°. 

“Blue  Book”  of  Salvador.  Historical  and  descrii)tive.  Commercial  and  indus¬ 
trial.  Facts,  figures,  and  resources.  L.  \.  Ward,  cominler  and  editor.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Latin  American  |(ublicity  luirt'au.  [San  Salvador],  1910.  3.52,  xli  p, 

illus.  pis.  1  col.  ])L  (Last  xli  ])ag(*s  a  classified  business  dir(“ctory.)  (Text  in 
English  and  S])anish.) 

The  Panama  Canal  and  Commerce,  by  Emory  R.  Johnson.  .  .  .  New  York, 

I).  Apjdeton  and  CO.,  BHO.  (4),  29.5  ( 1 )  ]>.  illus.  majt.  8°.  Price  .$2. 

America’s  Changing  Investment  Market.  Philadelphia,  The  .\inerican  acad¬ 
emy  of  i)olitical  and  social  science,  l!tl0.  viii,  327  ]).  8°.  (“XetHls  of  capital  in 
Latin  .\merica — a  symposium,”  pages  101-200.) 

The  Mineral  Industry;  its  statistics,  techmdogy,  and  trade  during  1915.  Edited 
by  G.  A.  Roush.  .  .  .  Volume  24,  suiqdementing  •volumes  1  to  23.  New 

York.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  191(i.  xx.  241,24  p.  8°.  Price,  SIO. 

Argentina  and  Uruguay.  By  Gordon  Ross.  New  York.  Macmillan  Co..  1!(10. 
XV,  308  p.  illus.  diagr.  map.  8°.  Price,  .83. .50. 

Addresses  on  International  Subjects.  By  Elihu  Root.  Colk“(“t(‘d  and  edit(‘d  by 
Robert  Bacon  and  Jamtis  Brown  Scott.  Cambridge,  Harvard  University  Press, 
1910.  ix,  403  ]).  4°.  Price,  $2. 

Our  Hispanic  Southwest.  By  Ernt'st  Peixotto.  New  York,  Charles  Scribner's 
sons,  1910.  XX,  245  ]).  illus.  8°.  Price,  .82. .50. 

The  Construction  of  the  Panama  Canal.  By  William  L.  Sibert  .  .  .  and 

John  F.  Stevens.  .  .  .  New  York,  I>.  Aj)])l('ton  and  Co.,  1915.  x,  338  (1)  p. 

pis.  8°.  Price,  $2. 

The  Purple  Land:  Being  the  Narrative  of  One  of  Richard  Lamb’s  Adven¬ 
tures  in  the  Banda  Oriental,  in  South  Am(*rica,  as  t(dd  by  himself.  By  W.  H. 
Hudson.  With  an  introductory  note  by  Tlu'odore  Roosevelt.  New  York,  PL  P. 
Dutton  and  Co.,  1910.  x,  3-55  p.  8°.  Price,  .81.-50.  (“First  issued  in  1885 
.  .  .  with  the  .  .  .  title  of  “The  purple  land  that  England  lost”; 

])reface. ) 

Sulphitation  in  White  Sugar  Manufacture.  By  Francis  Maxwell  .  .  .  Lon¬ 

don,  Xorman  Rodgt'r,  1910.  xi  (1 1  72  j).  8°.  Price,  82  with  postage. 

Guzman  El  Bueno.  Drama  en  cuatro  actos  por  Don  Antonio  Gil  y  Zarate.  Edited 
by  Sylvester  Primer  .  Revised  (“d.  Boston,  Ginn  and  Co.  [191(i‘’].  xx, 
181  p.  12°.  Price,  75  cents. 

Lecturas  faciles  con  ejercicios.  By  Lawrence  Wilkins  .  .  .  and  Max  A. 

Laura.  .  .  .  Boston,  Silver,  Burdett  and  com])any,  [1910'’].  xii,  2(iti  ]>.  illus. 

ma]>.  12°.  Price  81. 

The  South  American  Tour.  A  (h'scrijitiveguide.  By -\nnie  S.  Peck.  .  .  .  New 

and  revised  edition.  New  York,  G(‘o.  H.  Doran  Co.,  1910.  x  (4)  398  ]>.  illus. 
fold.  map.  8°.  Price. 83. 
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Central  American  and  West  Indian  Archaeology,  being  an  introduction  to  the 
archaeology  of  the  States  of  Nicaragua,  (V)8ta  Rica,  Panama,  and  the  West  Indies. 
By  Thomas  A.  Joyce.  .  .  .  New  York,  (i.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  IHlti.  xvi,270j). 

illus.  28  pis.  2  fold.  maps,  diagrs.  col.  frontispiwe.  8°.  Price  $3.75. 

South  American  Archaeology.  An  introduction  to  the  archaeology  of  the  South 
American  Continent  with  sjXTial  reference  to  the  early  history  of  Peru.  By  Thomas 
A.  Joyce.  .  .  .  New  York,  G.  P.  Putnam's  sons,  1912.  xb,  292]).  illus.  2tipls. 

fold.  nuR).  col.  frontispiece.  8°.  Price  $3.50. 

La  Bolivia  et  ses  Mines.  [Par]  Paul  Walle.  .  .  .  Paris,  E.Guilmoto,  xvi,4J4p. 

35  pis.  fold.  maj).  8°.  Price  7  francs,  50  centimes. 

Indians  of  Cuzco  and  the  Aptirimac.  A  study  of  the  anthropometric  data  collected 
by  L.  T.  Nelson,  M.  I).,  Surgeon  of  the  Peruvian  expcnlition  of  1912  under  the 
auspices  of  Yale  University  and  the  National  Geogra])hic  SiK'iety.  By  11.  B. 
Perris.  .  .  .  (Re])rinted  from  the  Memoirs  of  the  American  Anthropological 

Assor'iation,  vol.  3,  No.  2,  1916.)  (2),  59-148  p.  maj).  GO  pis.  4°. 

Guia  General  del  Paraguay.  Anuario  editado  por  Francisco  Growel  &  cia,  Asun- 
ci6n.  Asuncion,  Zamphiropoles  &  cia,  1916.  482  p.  4°. 
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Title.  j 

.CRGENTINA.  I 

Argentina's  trade  balance,  a  new  estimate . | 

Sickness  and  infirmities  as  revealed  in  Argentine  census . 1 

Forest  wealth  of  Territory  of  Misiones . i 

HR.tZIL.  I 

Kimberlite  of  Brazil . i 

Improvement  of  native  cattle  in  Brazil . i 

■Advice  to  certain  class  of  American  e.xporters . 

Braziliiut  Bicuhyba . 

Coal  situation  in  Brazil . 

CHILE.  I 

Growth  of  cotton  knit-goods  industry  in  Chile . ' 

Floating  dry  docks  for  harbor . I 

COST.V  RICA. 

Field  for  electric  vehicles . ' 

ECUADOR. 

E.xportation  of  Ecuadorian  anti(|ues  prohibited . 

Concession  to  lie  granted  for  construction  of  inter-urban 
electric  line  at  tpiito. 

PERU. 

Detailed  statistics  of  foreign  trade  for  1915 . 

PeruviiUi  customs  revenues,  Septemlx'r,  1916 . 

Pamphlet:  "  El  Comercio  Exterior  del  Peru  cn  el  Ano  1915”. 

SALVADOR. 

Kiamol  and  black  balsam  soap  concession . 


Date. 
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1916. 
Nov.  7 

Wm.  Dawson,  jr.,  consul,  Rosa 

Nov.  8 

rio. 

Do. 

. .  .do. . .. 

Do. 

Oct.  21 

A.  L.  M.  C.ottschalk,  consul  gen¬ 

Nov.  17 

eral,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Do. 

Nov.  18 

Do. 

Nov.  21 

Do. 

. 1 

Do. 

Nov.  11 

L.  J.  Keena,  consul  general,  Val¬ 

Nov.  15 
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Benjamin  F.  Chase,  consul.  Pan 
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Aocor.liiig  to  data  furnished  by  the  Director  General  of  Statistics, 
the  value  of  the  total  FOKh^IGX  ('OMMEKCE  of  Argentina  for  the 
first  nine  months  of  1916  was  531,850,327  gold  pesos  (gold  peso  = 
S0.964S),  made  up  of  imports  163,574,181  gold  pesos,  and  exports 
367,776,146  gold  pesos.  The  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  the  Ke- 
puhlic  for  this  period  amounted  to  204,201,965  gold  pesos.  Esti¬ 
mates  of  the  value  of  the  total  foreign  commerce  for  the  year 
1916  fixed  the  imports  at  218,974,807  gold  pesos  and  exports  at 
470,301,977  gold  pesos,  showing  a  balance  of  251,327,170  gold 

pesos  for  the  year  in  favor  of  the  country. - A  recent  estimate  of 

the  department  of  agriculture  of  the  Argentine  Government  gives 
the  AREA  SOWN  in  wheat,  linseed,  and  oats  in  the  1916-17  sea¬ 
son  as  follows:  Wheat,  6,51 1 ,000  hectares;  linseed,  1,298,000;  oats, 

1,022,000.  - At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  AKGEXTIXE-BRAZIL- 

lAX  (’IIAMBER  OF  C'OMMEIU'E  Senor  Juan  li.  Miginupiy  was 
reelected  president  for  the  new  year;  Senor  Manuel  G.  Veyga,  vice 
president;  and  Senor  Henry  Grenier,  secretary.  The  chamber  has 
installed  a  museum  of  Argentine  and  Bra/ilian  products,  one  of  the 
latest  additions  to  which  is  a  collection  of  Sao  Paido  products  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  president  and  minister  of  agrieulture  of  the  State  of 
Sao  Paulo.  — The  Mihanovieh  Steamship  C'o.,  of  Argentina,  has 
recently  sold  to  foreign  shipping  concerns  two  passenger  Sl'EAM- 
EKS,  the  Lisboa  and  Madrid;  two  freight  vessels,  the  Argentina  and 
Chile;  and  two  tugboats,  the  Alvear  and  Moreno.  The  price  received 
for  the  six  vessels  was  2,026,650  pesos  paper.  -  A  new  XAVAL 
HOSPITAL  has  recently  been  completed  and  inaugurated  near  the 

city  of  La  Plata. - According  to  the  1914  census  returns  on  AR- 

GEXTIXE  JOURXALISM,  Argentina  had,  on  June  1,  1914,  a  total 
of  520  newspapers  and  reviews  against  345  in  1895,  when  the  ])re- 
ceding  census  was  taken.  Idle  total  personnel  employed  in  publish¬ 
ing  the  520  periodicals  numbered  7,401,  the  capital  invested  aggre¬ 
gated  36,300,104  pesos  paper,  and  the  annual  expenses  amounted 
to  21,029,540  pesos.  The  520  periodicals  were  publishetl  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  languages:  Spanish,  493;  German,  5;  Arabic,  3;  Danish,  1; 

French,  2;  English,  5;  Italian,  4;  more  than  one  language,  7. - 

According  to  press  reports,  negotiations  are  proeeeding  favorably 
between  the  Argentine  minister  of  finance  and  leading  banking  insti¬ 
tutions  of  the  United  States  for  effecting  a  LOAX  to  consolidate 
outstanding  obligations  of  the  Argentine  Government  aggregating 

356,661,955  pesos  paper.  - The  ARBITRATIOX  TREATY  nego- 
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tiated  between  the  Argentine  Repul)lie  and  France,  signetl  at  Buenos 
Aires  July  3,  1914,  has  been  approved  and  ratified  by  the  Argentine 

Government. - A  decree  of  October  5,  1916,  of  the  governor  of  the 

Province  of  Santa  Fe,  puts  into  effect  in  that  Province  the  WOKK- 
MAN’S  COMPENSATION  LAW,  as  recently  enacted  by  the  National 
Congress,  providing  for  liberal  indemnities  to  workingmen  injured  in 
the  course  of  industrial  j>ursuits  while  employed  in  tlie  service  of 
another  person. - The  ELECTRICAL  PLANT,  whose  construc¬ 

tion  was  begun  in  1912  by  the  Italo-Argentina  Electrical  Co.  was 
recently  inaugurated  with  impressive  ceremonies.  The  ministers  of 
agriculture  and  public  works  and  the  municipal  authorities  of  Buenos 
Aires  w’ere  among  the  distinguished  guests  present  on  the  occa¬ 
sion.  - The  National  Government  has  published  a  600-page  book 

of  STA'riSTICAL  ABSTRACTS  OF  THE  ARGENTINE  REPUB¬ 
LIC'  for  the  year  1915.  The  work  covers  the  progress  and  develop¬ 
ment  made  during  the  year  in  every  important  field  of  activity. - 

The  SALVATION  ARMY  CONGRESS  held  its  sessions  in  Buenos 
Aires  October  12-20,  1916.  One  of  the  principal  themes  discusseil 
by  it  was  better  organization  for  Immanitarian  service. - A  MAN¬ 

UAL  TRAINING  SC'IIOOL,  with  a  special  course  for  females  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  8  and  30  years,  has  been  established  in  the  city  of 
Buenos  Aires  for  the  ])urpose  of  teaching  useful  occu])ations  espe¬ 
cially  to  women  and  girls.  Similar  schools  will  be  establisbed  in 

different  sections  of  the  Federal  Capital. - In  a  bill  now  before 

Congress  important  changes  and  modifications  are  projiosed  in  the 

laws  regulating  the  COASTWISE  TRADE  of  the  country. - One 

of  the  most  important  sections  in  the  Agricultural  Museum  is  devoted 
to  PRODITOS  OF  ANIMAL  ORIGIN,  the  exhibits  of  wool  being 
one  of  tbe  most  noteworthy  of  these.  The  Argentine  Republic  an¬ 
nually  ])roduces  50,000, 000  gold  pesos  worth  of  wool,  the  1915  clip 
being  worth  55,579,000  gold  pesos.  The  exhibits  are  es])ecially  com¬ 
plete  in  the  by-products  of  ])acking  bouses,  dairy  products,  and  aU 
kinds  of  hides.  The  value  derived  from  goatskins  alone,  one  of  the 
less  important  varieties  of  hides,  amounted  to  1,300,000  gold  jiesos 

in  1915. - Another  LITERARY  CONTEST,  similar  to  last  year’s, 

to  stinudate  literary  interest  and  talent,  was  held  under  the  aus])ices 
of  La  Prensa,  of  Buenos  Aires,  eight  cash  ])rizes,  ranging  from  ],(,L0 
])csos  to  100  ]>csos,  being  awarded  for  tbe  eight  best  jnoductions, 

which  were  ])ublished  in  the  January  1  issue  of  La  Prensa. - The 

recently  completed  eight-story  building  of  the  BOARD  OF  TRADE 
of  Buenos  Aires,  according  to  press  reports,  is  one  of  the  most  sump¬ 
tuous  and  imposing  in  the  city. - The  department  of  national  ])ub- 

lic  health  works  has  awarded  a  CONTRACT  approximating  3,500,000 
gold  pesos  to  tbe  United  States  Cast  Iron  Pipe  &  Foundry  Co.  for 
60,000  tons  of  piping  material  to  be  used  in  proposed  sanitary 
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works. - Statistics  for  the  month  of  October,  Ihlti,  on  the  BUSI¬ 

NESS  SITUATION  in  Argentina  were  tlie  most  llattering  of  any 
l)rece(ling  mouth  of  the  year  with  the  exce])tiou  of  June.  Business 
failures  showed  a  decrease  in  respect  to  total  liabilities  of  nearly  (iO 

per  cent  as  com])ared  with  tlie  corresponding  month  in  1015. - 

According  to  the  report  of  tlie  Director  of  the  StK’IElTY  OF  INDIES- 
TRIAL  EDUCATION  for  the  year  lOKi,  hoi  students  over  14  years  of 
age  were  enrolled  during  t  he  year  in  t  he  free  courses  offered  in  t  he  seven 
technical  and  professional  schools  operated  by  the  society.  More  thor¬ 
ough  and  im])roved  courses  in  wireless  telegraphy  and  industrial  cliem- 
istry  leading  t(»  professional  degrees  were  inaugurated  during  the 

year  with  great  success. - A  hill  has  been  ])resented  to  Congress 

])roviding  2,o()(),()()0  ])esos  gold  for  completing  the  PORT  WORKS 

OF  QUEQUEX,  on  which  work  will  soon  he  resumed. - Cross 

earnings  of  the  Wl^STH^RN  RAILWAY  during  the  first  (piarter  of 
the  fiscal  year  showed  an  increase  of  ap|)roximately  1 ,()()(), (100 

pesos  pajH'r  over  the  corresponding  (piarter  in  Ihlo. - During  the 

first  nine  months  of  lOlh  the  exportation  of  the  four  leading  CERE¬ 
ALS — wheat,  maize,  oats,  and  flax — aggregated  4,702,221  metric 
tons,  as  compared  with  0,()2o,()12  tons  in  the  same  period  of  lOlo. 
During  this  period  e.xports  of  wheat  increased  from  l,4()J,44o  tons 
in  lOlo  to  1,7J0,1JJ  tons  in  IDIG,  and  maize  decreased  from  8,211,SS2 

tons  in  lOlo  to  1,7G3,KS;}  tons  in  lOKi. - Tlie  Review  of  the  River 

Plate  states  that  a  North  American  company  has  jietitioned  the 
Govermm'nt  of  the  Province  of  Salta,  which  lies  in  the  extreme 
northwestern  jiart  of  the  Republic,  for  a  coiUTssion  to  estahlisli  a 
LACE  FACM'ORY  in  the  capital  of  that  Province.  A  fibrous  jdant, 
known  as  “guato,”  wliich  grows  abundantly  in  certain  sections  of 

northern  Argentina,  is  to  lie  used  in  the  manufacture  of  lace. - 

La  Nacion,  a  large  daily  newsjiaper  of  Buenos  Aires,  gives  informa¬ 
tion  to  the  effect  that  the  Argentine  and  Paraguayan  manufactuivs 
of  QUEBRACHO  ENTRACT,  an  industry  rejiresi'iiting  an  approxi¬ 
mate  investment  of  1()(),()()(),()0()  jiesos  currency  (paper  peso  =  $0,425) 
have  agreed,  owing  to  the  effi'cts  of  the  European  war  on  tanning 
extracts,  to  temporarily  limit  the  production  of  extract  of  rpiebracho. 
Before  the  war  (piebraclio  ('xtract  was  (piotial  at  SO  gold  pesos  (gold 
poso  =  $0.0()4S)  ])er  metric  ton,  the  jirice  gradually  rising  in  1010  to 
230  gold  pesos  per  metric  ton.  The  high  jirice  of  this  extract  in¬ 
duced  factories  to  use  substitutes,  such  as  oak  and  chestnut  extracts 
and  barks.  Tliis  fact,  together  with  the  restrictions  on  the  jnirchase 
of  (piebracho  extract  bv  the  Scandinavian  count ri(‘s,  limited  the 
demand  and  caused  the  price  to  fall  to  about  ICO  gold  pesos  per 
metric  ton.  The  object  of  the  agreement  is  to  reduce  the  annual 
outjnit  of  extract  of  quebracho  to  about  130,000  metric  tons,  the 
estimated  quantity  reipiired  to  meet  the  world’s  yearly  consumption 
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of  this  article,  and  to  seU  the  same  at  a  uniform  price,  distrihuting 
the  profits  pro  rata  among  the  jiroducers.  The  immediate  elfect  of 
the  agreement  on  the  (piehracho-extract  market,  according  to  La 
Xacion,  was  a  rise  in  price  of  this  commodity  to  lot)  jiesos  gold  per 
metric  ton. 


'fhe  Bolivian  Legation  at  Wasliington  received  by  cable,  on 
December  27,  notification  of  changes  in  tlie  BOLIVIAN  CABINET. 
Sehor  Don  P.  Sanchez,  who  was  formerly  S])eaker  of  the  Mouse  in  the 
last  Congress  and  Minister  of  Justice  and  Industry,  has  become  the 
new  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  Sehor  Don  Luis  Zalles  has  accejited 
the  ])osition  as  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  and  Sehor  Don  Agustin 

Iturrcha  becomes  the  new  Minister  of  Justice  and  Industry. - 

An  order  for  200  additional  SCHOOL  DESKS  and  hundreds  of  yards 
of  cloth  for  blackboards  was  recently  ])laced  in  the  United  States  by 
the  Bolivian  Government.  This  latest  order  for  supjdies  is  only  one 
of  many  that  have  been  filled  in  the  United  States  within  the  last  few 
years,  and  is  indicative  of  the  increasing  numlier  of  Bolivian  schools, 

as  well  as  the  modern  equipment  with  Avhich  they  are  jirovided. - 

The  Democratic  Party  has  NOMINATED  FOR  PRESIDENT  of 
Bolivia  Don  J.  M.  Escalier;  for  Fiist  Vice  President,  Don  Daniel 
Salamanca;  for  Second  Vice  President,  Don  A.  Saavedra.  The 
Liberal  Party  selected  its  nominees  some  time  ago.  The  election 

will  not  take  ])lace  for  several  months. - President  Montes  ])artici- 

pated  in  the  recent  inauguration  of  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  on  the 
pro])osed  railway  lietween  Potosi  and  Sucre,  a  ilistance  of  a])])roxi- 
mately  loO  miles.  The  building  of  a  railway  between  these  two 
important  Bolivian  cities,  as  well  as  the  tapiiing  of  numerous  towns 
and  im])ortant  mining  centeis  en  route,  is  of  more  than  ])assing 
interest.  Foreign  capital  for  construction  purposes  was  not  fortli- 
coming  and  the  Bolivian  Government,  realizing  the  growing  demand 
for  such  a  trade  artery,  entered  iqion  the  project  with  national  funds. 
Many  officials  of  the  Government  and  leading  citizens  in  private  life 
journeyed  to  Potosi  to  witness  the  official  starting  of  work. 

A  business  house  in  Potosi  recently  inaugurated  a  service  of  PUBLIC' 
AUTOMOBILES,  which  became  po])ular  from  the  beginning,  and 
news])a])ers  state  that  additional  machines  will  soon  he  demanded 
in  order  to  meet  the  jiuhlic  needs.  Auto  trucks  also,  it  is  believed, 
will  be  needed,  especially  after  street  and  highway  improvements 

have  been  made. - Don  Gover  Zarate,  writing  in  El  Tienqio,  of 

Potosi,  under  date  of  October  24,  discusses  the  PROBLEM  OF 
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IMMIGRATION.  This  subject  is  classed  as  one  of  national  impor¬ 
tance,  and  the  writer  sees  the  urgent  need  for  legislation  and  inviting 
laws  on  the  sidiject.  In  parts  of  Bolivia  the  new  enterprises  find  it 
dillicult  to  secure  sufficient  laborers  to  carry  out  contracts,  although 
good  wages  are  offered  those  who  desire  employment.  The  constmc- 
tion  of  the  railway  from  Potosi  to  Sucre  will  call  for  hundreds 

of  laborers. - -The  Bolivia  Railway  Co.  recently  comjdeted  its  hne 

actually  into  La  Paz,  and  the  first  locomotive  entered  the  city. 
Hitherto  the  railways  terminated  at  the  Alto,  overlooking  the  capital 
city,  and  electric  cars  conveyed  passengers  and  freight  from  the 
terminal  into  the  city  jiroper;  but  after  the  iiro posed  plans  are  put 
into  effect  on  the  new  road  trains  may  run  directly  to  the  depot  in 
La  Paz,  thus  avoiding  a  transfer  at  the  .Vito  as  well  as  shortening  the 

time  of  transit. - A  NEW  VLVP  OF  BOLIVIA,  bj*  Don  Rosendo  V. 

Heredia  has  been  published  in  La  Paz.  The  ma])  shows  in  con¬ 
siderable  detail  the  various  mining  regions,  rubber  sections,  and  rail 
and  other  routas  used  for  travel,  and  is  based  largely  on  the  travels 
and  studies  of  the  author.  At  an  early  date  it  may  be  found  on  sale 

in  leading  bookstores  in  La  Paz. - The  national  EDUCATIONAL 

EXPOSITION  opened  on  November  12  in  La  Paz.  This  annual  event 
brings  together  many  teachers  and  students  from  various  parts  of  the 
country,  and  the  exhibition  of  work  of  students  acts  as  a  stimulus  for 
greater  advancement  and  perfection.  Additional  sums  of  foreign 
money  which,  according  to  reports,  are  soon  to  be  available  for 
educational  purposes  in  Bolivia  will  doubtless  give  added  importance 

to  educational  work  of  various  grades. - El  Tiem])o,  of  Potosi, 

under  date  of  October  11,  published  several  columns  of  matter 
relative  to  the  ELECTRIC  TIN  SMELTER  recently  established 
near  La  Paz  by  the  Andes  Exploration  &  Smelting  Co.,  which  is  the 
first  of  the  kind  in  Bolivia.  The  results  of  the  ])reliminary  work 
have  been  highly  satisfactory  to  officials  of  the  corporation  a.s  well 
as  to  ])ublic-spirited  citizens  of  Bolivia. 


The  executive  committee  has  completed  plans  for  holding  the 
FIRST  NATIONAL  CATTLE  CONFERENCE  in  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
May  13  to  25,  1917,  and  has  issued  a  program  giving  36  important 
topics  to  he  discussed.  Besides  these  questions,  the  committee  will 
incorporate  in  the  program  further  suggestions  of  interest  about 
Brazilian  cattle  that  may  be  sent  to  the  National  Society  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  before  April  20,  1917.  A  cattle  exposition  will  be  held  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  conference  and  rejiresentatives  of  the  United  States 
and  Brazil  Steamship  Line,  and  large  cattle  raisers  interested  in  the 
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introduction  into  Brazil  of  thoroughbred  cattle  have  offered  valuable 
prizes  for  the  best  crosses  exhibited  between  United  States  and 
Brazilian  thoroughbred  stock.  The  Armour  Packing  Co.  of  La  Plata, 

Argentina,  has  also  offered  premiums  through  its  representative. - 

'fhe  sessions  of  the  SECOND  MEDICAL  CONGRESS  OF  PER¬ 
NAMBUCO  commenced  on  October  15  and  closed  on  October  25, 
1916.  The  Congress  was  largely  attended  and  great  interest  shown 
in  the  discussions  by  eminent  authorities  of  important  themes  bearing 

on  progress  in  medicine  and  surgery. - Congress  has  passed  a  law 

creating  a  BRAZILIAN  FORESTRY  SERVICE  which  will  be  under 
the  direction  of  the  department  of  agriculture,  and  will  have  for  its 
object  the  conservation  and  improvement  of  the  forests  and  the 

regulation  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  them. - -The  BUDGET  of 

the  State  of  Minas  Geraes  for  the  year  1917  as  passed  by  Congress 
and  signed  by  the  President,  shows  expenditures  aggregating 
29,197,032  milreis,  and  receipts  estimated  at  29,197,112  milreis.  The 
annual  revenues  collected  by  the  old  Province  of  Minas  Geraes  from 
1843  to  1889  and  by  the  State  since  1889  have  increased  from  754,450 
milreis  in  1843  to  38,825,362  milreis  in  1915.  In  every  ten-year 
period  since  1843  the  revenues  collected  have  more  than  doubled 

those  of  the  preceding  ten-year  period. - A  new  UNITED  STATES 

CONSULATE  has  been  established  at  Rio  Grande,  State  of  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul,  on  account  of  the  great  development  in  trade  between 
that  State  and  the  United  States.  Consul  Samuel  T.  Lee  has  been 
transferred  from  Bluefields,  Nicaragua,  to  take  charge  of  the  new 

consulate. - The  FIRST  BRAZILIAN  ODONTOLOGICAL 

CONGRESS  closed  its  sessions  on  October  15.  Delegates  from  the 
principal  dental  schools  of  the  country  were  in  attendance.  Need  of 
a  four  years’  course  in  dentistry  and  more  stringent  requirements  for 
securing  license  to  practice  were  among  the  questions  discursed  by 

the  Congress. - The  net  receipts  of  the  ITAPURA-CORUMBA 

RAILWAY  for  the  first  six  months  of  1916  show  a  gain  of  140,254 
milreis  over  the  corresponding  period  in  1915.  This  is  only  the 
second  year  since  the  road  has  been  opened  to  traffic,  and  reports 
show  that  it  has  made  a  steady  and  most  satisfactory  monthly 

increase  in  business. - According  to  a  report  of  the  department  of 

TELEGRAPHS  the  receipts  of  this  branch  of  the  public  service 
during  the  third  quarter  of  1916  showed  an  increase  of  3.03  per  cent 
over  the  corresponding  quarter  in  1915.  For  the  third  quarter  in 
1916  the  receipts  amounted  to  2,833  contos,  as  compared  with  2,749 

contos  for  the  same  period  in  1915. - The  department  of  public 

works  has  under  consideration  plans  for  constructing  extensive 
IRRIGATION  WORKS  in  the  municipality  of  Petrolina,  State  of 
Pernambuco.— Upon  the  invitation  of  the  directorate  of  the 
National  City  Bank  in  Brazil  Sr.  Simao  Costa  has  recently  visited  the 
757.50— Bull.  1—17 - 8 
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United  States  where  he  has  made  known  to  important  financial  and 
business  interests  the  great  opportunities  for  investment  of  capital 
now  existing  in  Northern  Brazil. - Plans  are  being  made  for  con¬ 

structing  an  iron  BRIDGE  that  will  unite  the  Federal  Capital  and 

Nichtheroy. - The  internal  revenues  collected  on  consumption 

taxes  in  the  State  of  Sergipe,  the  smallest  in  Brazil,  aggregated  in 
1915,  846,645  milreis  against  472,148  milreis  collected  in  1914.- — -An 
extensive  program  has  been  arranged  by  the  organizing  committee 
for  the  SIXTH  BRAZILIAN  CONGRESS  OF  ESPERANTO  to  be 
held  at  Aracaju,  January  2-6,  1917. - The  Rockefeller  Interna¬ 

tional  Health  Commission,  headed  by  Dr.  William  C.  Gorgas,  is  con¬ 
ducting  scientific  investigations  in  Brazil  with  a  view  to  combating 
fevers,  malaria,  and  other  TROPICAL  DISEASES. - The  Presi¬ 

dent  has  signed  decrees  granting  authority  to  the  Interurban  Tele¬ 
phone  Co.  of  Brazil,  the  Interstate  Telephone  Co.,  and  the  Bragantina 
Telephone  Co.  to  construct  all  lines  necessary  for  linking  up  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Capital  with  the  States  of  Sao  Paulo,  Minas  Geraes,  and  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  Connection  between  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  these  States  will 
soon  be  established,  upon  completion  of  these  last  connecting  links 
that  are  lacking,  and  will  mark  an  important  step  in  the  great  progress 
now  being  made  in  TELEPHONE  CONSTRUCTION. - The  Per¬ 

manent  Commission  in  charge  of  Brazilian  expositions  has  announced 
that  the  THIRD  FRUIT,  VEGETABLE,  AND  FLOWER  EXPO¬ 
SITION  will  be  held  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  from  January  28  to  February 
4,  1917.  This  exposition  will  eclipse  the  two  similar  ones  previously 
held  both  in  the’ number  of  exhibits  and  the  awards  and  prizes  given. 
A  large  increase  in  foreign  exhibits  is  expected,  especially  from  Portu¬ 
gal,  Spain,  United  States,  Chile,  Argentina,  ‘and  Uruguay,  some  of 
which  countries  won  first  prizes  and  highest  awards  in  the  two  pre¬ 
vious  expositions.  Each  State  will  be  represented  by  a  special 
section,  and  the  department  of  agriculture  has  arranged  for  short  free 
courses  in  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  gardening,  including  practical 

demonstrations  in  seed  selection,  preparation  of  soil,  grafting,  etc. - 

A  recent  executive  decree  grants  a  60-year  concession  to  Sen  or 
Azevedo  de  Casto  for  the  construction  of  a  branch  line  of  the  Arara- 
quara  RAILWAY  from  Cuyaba,  in  the  State  of  Matto  Grosso,  to 
Jangada  or  S.  Jose  do  Rio  Preto. 


Acting  upon  the  suggestion  of  the  Industrial  Society  of  Chile, 
steps  have  been  taken  by  a  number  of  capitalists  and  manufacturers 
toward  the  establishment  of  a  large  CLOTH  FACTORY  in  the 
Republic,  one  of  the  principal  branches  of  which  will  be  devoted  to 
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the  manufacture  of  fabrics  for  military  use.  The  proposed  capital 
is  3,000,000  pesos,  Chilean  currency  (paper  peso  =  about  15  cents), 

dividetl  into  shares  of  25  pesos  each. - The  Buena  Esperanza 

COPPER  MINE  and  its  annexes,  located  at  Copper  Point  and 
covering  an  area  of  about  S2  hectares  (203  acres),  was  recently  sold 

for  850,000  pesos,  currency. - In  addition  to  the  SULPHUR 

DEPOSITS  at  Aguasealientes  and  OUague,  which  have  long  been 
productive,  a  number  of  Chilean  capitalists  have  taken  steps  to 
exploit  the  celebrated  Tinguirirca  sulphur  mines,  reported  to  be 
among  the  richest  in  the  world,  and  which  contain  large  quantities 
of  native  sulphur. - -In  1915  the  water  mains  of  the  city  of  San¬ 

tiago  aggregated  a  length  of  355,028  meters.  The  WATER  SUP¬ 
PLY  capable  of  being  furnished  the  national  capital  daily  is  100,200 
cubic  meters,  of  which  quantity  there  is  an  average  daily  consump¬ 
tion  of  85,780  cubic  meters. - The  Chile  TELEPHONE  Co. 

has  a  capital  of  12,786,000  pesos,  currency  (paper  peso  =  about 
$0.15),  18,000  subscribers,  202  offices,  and  37,000  kilometers  of 
lines. - A  German-C'hilean  LEAGUE  has  been  organized  at  Con¬ 

cepcion,  Chile,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  mutual  interests 
of  the  two  countries.  The  league  is  largely  composed  of  Chilean 
descendants  of  Germans.  It  is  proposed  to  establish  similar  organ¬ 
izations  throughout  the  Republic. - The  Disputada  and  the  San 

Francisco  las  (Glides  COPPER  mining  companies  have  merged 
into  a  new  corporation  entitled  “Compahia  Minera  Disputada  Las 
C'ondes.”  The  capital  of  the  new  concern  is  7,000,000  pesos,  cur¬ 
rency,  which  may  be  increased  to  10,000,000  pesos  if  the  stock¬ 
holders  should  so  desire.— — ^An  EQUESTRIAN  STATUE  of  Gen. 
Bernardo  O' Higgins,  designed  by  the  Chilean  sculptor,  Guillermo 
Cordova,  is  to  be  erected  in  Buenos  Aires  by  the  Argentine  Govern- 
ernment  in  the  plaza  fronting  the  building  of  the  National  Educa¬ 
tional  Board.  It  is  planned  to  unveil  the  statute  on  Chilean  inde¬ 
pendence  day,  September  18,  1917.  The  monument  wiU  be  10 

meters  high. - A  SCTIOOL  FOR  FISHERMEN  was  recently 

established  at  Rocuant  Island  near  Talcahuano. - ^The  cornerstone 

of  the  NATIONAL  STADIUM  at  Santiago  de  Chile  was  laid  on 
November  6,  1916.  The  President  of  the  Republic  and  a  large 
number  of  prominent  people  were  present  at  the  ceremonies.  In 
June,  1909,  steps  were  taken  by  the  National  Sporting  Confederation 
looking  to  the  construction  of  the  National  Stadium.  The  plan 
received  the  support  of  the  late  President  Montt,  who  requested 

Congress  to  appropriate  200,000  pesos  for  this  purpose. - A. 

Ballivian,  who  was  granted  a  concession  in  October  last  to  establish 
and  operate  two  FLOATING  DOCKS  at  Valparaiso  for  a  period 
of  30  years  has  voluntarily  renounced  his  right  thereto,  with  the 
understanding  that  the  Government  is  to  call  for  bids  and  that  the 
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work  will  be  awarded  to  the  most  favorable  bidder. - 'Phe  PORT 

OF  A  RICA  has  at  the  present  time  two  wharves,  one  of  which  is 
used  entirely  for  coastwise  trade.  These  wharves  are  ecjuipped 

with  four  cranes  having  a  lifting  capacity  of  3  tons  each. - The 

STOt’K  FAIR  held  at  Concepcion  from  the  23d  to  the  26th  of  No¬ 
vember,  1916,  had  a  particularly  fine  exhibit  of  Chilean  horses.  A 
little  earlier  in  the  same  month  a  horse  show  was  held  at  Chilian. 

- The  North  American  colony  at  Santiago  has  presented  the  city 

of  Santiago  with  a  large  AMERICAN  FLAG,  together  with  a  steel 

flagpole  25  meters  in  length. - The  Government  of  C'hile  has  given 

3  hectares  of  land,  valued  at  100,000  pesos,  in  the  city  of  Temuco, 
for  use  as  a  German  SANATARIUM  and  hospital  site.  The  funds 
for  the  construction  of  the  hospital  amounted  during  the  latter  part 
of  1916  to  80,000  pesos. - Recent  assays  of  the  large  IRON  DE¬ 

POSITS  known  to  exist  in  the  Province  of  Atacama  show  gold  con¬ 
tents  varying  from  30  to  480  grams  per  metric  ton.  It  is  estimated 
that  there  are  500,000,000  tons  of  iron  ore  available  in  these  deposits. 


In  remembrance  of  and  as  an  expression  of  gratitude  to  Simon 
Bolivar,  founder  of  the  Republic,  Congress  recently  enacted  a  law 
authorizing  the  National  Government,  as  soon  as  the  financial  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  country  warrants  the  expense,  to  acquire  by  purchase  or 
expropriation  for  public  use  the  property  situated  on  Paseo  Bolivar 
in  the  City  of  Bogota  known  as  “Quinta  Bolivar,”  which  formerly 
belonged  to  Simon  Bolivar,  the  Liberator,  with  the  object  of  using 
same  as  a  MUSEUM  in  which  to  house  the  relics  of  the  War  of  Inde¬ 
pendence,  and  especially  objects  which  were  formerly  used  personally 
by  Gen.  Bolivar  and  other  heroes  of  the  national  independence  epoch, 
including  the  manuscripts  of  their  writings  now  belonging  to  the 
Government  or  such  as  may  be  secured  hereafter  by  purchase  or  gift. 
There  is  also  to  be  established  in  said  building  in  connection  with  this 
museum  a  historical  library  for  the  use  of  the  public,  which  shall 
contain  a  collection  of  histories  relating  to  the  lives  of  the  nati  od 
heroes  and  to  the  war  of  independence.  Both  the  museum  and  ’  he 
library  are  to  be  under  the  direction  of  the  National  Academy  of 

History. - The  Government  of  Colombia  has  contracted  with  Carlos 

Palacio  for  the  establishment  of  a  modern  SALT  FACTORY  on  one 
of  the  Tumaco  Islands  on  or  before  the  middle  of  the  present  year. 
The  salt  produced  in  this  factory  is  to  be  offered  for  sale  in  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  Narino,  Cauca,  and  Valle  at  a  price  not  exceeding  the  price 
of  foreign  salt  in  said  departments.  The  Government  is  to  receive 
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5  cents  for  each  arroba  (25  pounds )  of  salt  ])roduced  by  the  factory- 
The  concession  is  for  a  term  of  10  years.— — Newspaper  reports  state 
that  Nemesio  Pardo  has  donated  to  the  National  Academy  of  History 
the  ORIGINAL  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  GREAT 
COLOMBIA,  issued  by  the  Congress  of  Cucuta,  together  with  the 
original  of  the  constitution  of  the  State  of  Cundinamarca,  issued  in 
1857.  These  documents  are  of  great  historic  yalue  and  contain  the 
signatures  of  many  of  the  most  prominent  men  connected  with  the 
history  of  the  country. - According  to  El  Comercio,  a  daily  news¬ 

paper  of  Barranquilla,  the  National  Congress  has  enacted  a  law 
relating  to  PETROLEUM  deposits,  under  the  terms  of  which  an 
ex])ort  tax  of  21  per  cent  ad  yalorem  is  leyied  on  cnide  petroleum 
and  2  per  cent  ad  yalorem  on  refined  petroleum.  The  same  authority 
states  that  the  Senate  has  adopted  a  bill  which  increases  by  5  per  cent 
the  customs  duties,  and  that  this  additional  revenue  is  to  be  used  in 

the  development  of  the  national  highways. - An  ELECTRIC  light 

and  power  plant  intended  to  serve  the  city  of  Cartagena  and  immediate 

vicinity  began  operations  during  the  latter  part  of  the  past  year. - 

A  SPORTING  CLUB  has  been  organized  at  Santa  Marta  for  the 
purpose  of  encouraging  and  practicing  aU  kinds  of  games  which  are 
useful  in  the  ])hysical  and  intellectual  development  of  the  persons 

participating  therein. - In  October  last  the  first  rail  of  the  road 

which  win  unite  the  city  of  Manizalt's,  capital  of  the  Department  of 
Caldas,  with  the  Cauca  Railway,  was  laid  in  the  presence  of  the  gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  Dei)artment  of  Caldas.  During  the  first  half  of  1916  the 
Pacific  Railway  transported  45,170  passengers,  and  12,293  tons  of 

freight. - The  first  shipment  of  500  BEEVES  FOR  THE  CANAL 

ZONE,  out  of  an  order  of  4,000,  was  recently  made  from  Santa  Marta 

in  the  steamship  Caribbeasn. - -The  department  of  agriculture  of  the 

Government  of  Colombia  has  sent  an  expert  foreign  agronomist  into 
the  different  Departments  of  the  country  to  investigate  AGRICUL¬ 
TURAL  AND  STOCK  RAISING  CONDITIONS.  In  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  El  Valle  the  cultivation  of  cacao  and  the  diseases  affecting  the 
cacao  plant  will  be  studied  and  reported  u^wn,  and  in  the  other 
Departments  the  principal  industries  of  each  will  receive  special 
attention. 


The  Official  Gazette  of  Costa  Rica,  under  date  of  November  12, 
1916,  publishes  the  full  text  of  a  contract  between  the  Department 
of  Fomento  of  the  Government  of  Costa  Rica  and  Dr.  Leo  J,  Greulich 
of  New  York,  authorizing  the  latter  to  prospect  and  exploit  for  a 
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prescribed  number  of  years,  without  prejudice  to  the  interests  of 
third  parties,  such  COAL.  PETROLEUM,  and  hj-drocarbon  deposits 
as  may  exist  in  the  Republic,  and  which,  in  accordance  with  a  decree 
of  November  26,  1913,  became  the  property  of  the  State.  The  con¬ 
tract  referred  to  has  been  approved  by  Congress  and  is  now  a  law  of 
the  Republic.  According  to  “La  Informacion,”  a  daily  newspaper 
of  San  Jose,  the  petroleum  deposit  concessionaire  has  ordered  four 
drills  for  use  in  prospecting  for  petroleum  in  the  Talamanca,  La 
Estrella,  and  Chasse  zones,  where  it  is  believed  to  exist  in  commercial 
quantities.  Four  expert  mechanics  have  been  engaged  to  operate 
these  drills,  and  an  equal  number  of  geologists  are  soon  expected  in 
the  Republic  to  make  the  necessary  investigations,  reports,  and 
analysis  of  the  oil  encountered  in  the  different  sections  of  the  country. 

- President  Gonzales  recently  approved  the  corrected  PARCEL 

POST  CONVENTION  concluded  between  the  Republics  of  Colombia 
and  Costa  Rica,  and  the  amended  convention  is  now  in  full  force 

and  effect. - According  to  statistics  published  by  La  Informacion  of 

San  Jose,  there  were  in  the  Republic  of  Costa  Rica  in  1915  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS  to  the  number  of  413.  These  schools  employed  1,320 
teachers  and  had  an  enrollment  of  35,840  pupils.  The  population  of 
the  Republic  during  the  year  referred  to  was  425,795,  so  that  the 
percentage  of  school  children  was  8.41  of  the  population,  and  there 
was  a  school  for  every  1,030  inhabitants — a  record  that  few  countries 
of  the  civilized  world  can  surpass. On  November  22, 1916,  TEACH¬ 
ER’S  DAY  was  celebrated  in  the  Republic  in  honor  of  Mauro  Fer¬ 
nandez,  a  Costa  Rican  educator  and  founder  of  the  present  system 

of  Costa  Rican  instruction. - Two  students  of  the  Lyceum  of  Costa 

Rica  have  constructed  WIRELESS  telegraph  apparatus  which  en¬ 
ables  them  to  communicate  from  one  extremity  of  the  city  of  San 

Jose  to  the  other,  a  distance  of  about  2  kilometers. - On  November 

7,  1916,  a  SPECIAL  SESSION  OF  THE  NATIONAL  CONGRESS 
was  inaugurated  in  San  Jose,  capital  of  the  Republic.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  delivered  a  message  to  the  Congress,  in  which  he  set  forth  the 
reasons  for  calling  the  special  session  and  the  manner  of  solving  the 

questions  which  it  will  be  called  upon  to  consider. - On  and  after 

November  21,  1916,  imports  of  PARIS  CEMENT  used  by  dentists 
will  pay  duty  at  the  rate  of  3  centimes  per  kilo. 


On  January  22,  1917,  the  SECOND  CONVENTION  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  INTERNATIONAL  LAW  will  meet 
in  Habana.  All  of  the  American  Republics  have  been  invited  to 
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send  delegates.  The  first  convention  of  this  institute  met  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  and  at  the  session  held  on  January  8,  1916,  an  invita¬ 
tion  was  extended  to  hold  its  next  meeting  in  Habana  as  the  guest 
of  the  Cuban  Government.  The  Cuban  Society  of  International 
Law  has  appointed  a  committee,  consisting  of  Fernando  Sanchez  de 
Fuentes,  Cosine  de  la  Torriente,  Francisco  Carrera  Justiz,  Antonio 
S.  de  Bustamente,  Gustavo  Gutierrez,  and  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  Patterson,  to  prepare  for  the  reception  of  the  delegates.  The 
first  session  of  the  convention  will  be  held  in  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 
- According  to  statistics  recently  compiled  by  the  National  Fish¬ 
ery  Board  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba,  the  SPONGE  FISHERIES  of 
the  maritime  district  of  Caibarien,  produced  in  1915,  78,916  dozen 

sponges,  valued  at  $10,165. - Dr.  Varona  Suarez,  mayor  of  Habana, 

has  planned  to  establish  a  PUBLIC  LIBRARY  in  the  federal  capital. 
Arturo  R.  de  Carricarte,  the  noted  Cuban  writer,  is  to  be  manager 
(tf  the  library.  Mr.  Carricarte  has  announced  his  intention  of  donat¬ 
ing  about  4,000  volumes  from  his  private  library.  The  new  library 

is  to  be  open  on  evenings,  Sundays,  and  holidays. - The  GOOD 

ROADS  Association  of  Cuba  proposes  to  petition  Congress  to  enact 
a  law  providing  for  a  great  central  highway  running  from  one  end  of 
the  island  to  the  other.  A  bill  was  introduced  into  that  body  some¬ 
time  ago  asking  for  an  appropriation  of  $1,000,000  for  that  pur¬ 
pose. - A  recent  executive  decree  extends  for  a  period  of  two 

years  the  time  allowed  for  the  construction  of  the  Caibarien  to 
Nuevitas  RAILWAY.  About  40  kilometers  of  this  line  east  and  west 

of  Morron  has  been  built. - President  Menocal  has  signed  a  decree 

aiithorizing  the  Habana  Central  Co.  to  build  a  station  and  dock  on 
that  portion  of  the  Government  wharf  known  as  “Caballena,’’ for  the 
use  of  the  new  FERRY  SERVICE  to  be  established  between  Habana 

and  Casa  Blanca. - Press  reports  state  that  the  CUBAN  EXHIBIT 

at  the  Panama  Exposition  was  the  means  of  establishing  a  good 
market  for  Cuban  products  in  that  Republic,  and  that  because  of  it 
thousands  of  dollars’  worth  of  orders  for  Cuban  candies,  chocolates, 

tiles,  perfumery,  etc.,  have  come  to  the  island. - Under  the  auspices 

of  the  Cuban  Government,  which  has  appropriated  $25,000  for  prizes 
and  expenses,  arrangements  have  been  made  to  hold  in  Oriental 
Park,  Habana,  from  Februarv  24  to  29,  inclusive,  1917,  a  CUBAN- 
AMERICAN  INTERNATIONAL  HORSE  SHOW.  S.  W.  Taylor, 
an  expert  horseman  of  New  York,  is  general  manager  of  the  exposi¬ 
tion. - The  Cuban-American  Sugar  Co.  has  recently  installed  at 

its  central  in  Perico  a  CANE  MILL  having  a  grinding  capacity  of 

.3,000  tons  per  day. - The  SANTA  CATALINA  REEFS  in  Habana 

Harbor,  which  in  rough  weather  have  long  been  a  menace  to  ships, 
have  been  removed  by  dredging  the  channel  to  a  depth  of  more  than 
1 1  meters. - Experiments  have  shown  that  a  fine  grade  of  SEA- 
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ISLAND  COTTON  can  be  grown  at  different  places  in  the  island  of 
Cuba,  the  only  drawback  hitherto  noted  being  the  ravages  of  the 
boll  weevil. - The  beautiful  Farres  residence  and  grounds,  occupy¬ 

ing  nearly  a  block  at  the  corner  of  Santa  Catalina  and  Dominguez 
Streets,  Habana,  have  been  purchased  by  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  for  the  AMERICAN  LEGATION.  The  consideration  is 

reported  to  be  about  $80,000. - The  dissociation  of  Painters  and 

Sculptors  of  Habana  held  an  ART  EXPOSITION  in  the  national 
capital  from  January  2  to  31,  1917,  in  which  Cuban  artists  and  foreign 
artists  residing  in  Cuba  participated. 


DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 


A  report  was  recently  submitted  to  the  Department  of  Fomento 
(Promotion)  and  Communications  of  the  Dominican  Government 
concerning  the  printing  of  a  new  edition  of  the  MAP  OF  THE 
DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC  as  corrected  and  revised,  up  to  June, 
1914,  by  the  late  Dominican  engineer  and  cartographer,  Casimiro  N. 
de  Moya.  According  to  the  report  in  question  the  Moya  map  was 
prejiared  largely  from  the  ancient  Shoenburg  map  and  marine  charts 
of  the  Navy  of  the  United  States,  and  while  very  meritorious  and  of 
the  greatest  value,  it  is  claimed  that  it  could  be  very  much  improved 
by  taking  as  a  basis  correct  geodetic  triangulations,  thereby  making 
the  map  a  good  and  accurate  one  from  a  scientific  standpoint.  The 
rejiort  recommends  that  this  be  done  by  the  Dominican  authorities, 
since  such  a  map  would  be  of  great  assistance  in  making  known  the 
resources  of  the  country,  inasmuch  as  it  would  show  elevations,  direc¬ 
tion  of  mountain  ranges,  indentations  of  the  coast  line,  the  exact 
location  of  the  principal  islands,  ports,  bays,  cities,  towns,  rivers, 
water  basins,  water  sheds,  valleys,  plateaus,  etc.,  all  of  which  would 
be  of  great  value  to  the  Government  and  to  such  as  are  interested  in 
the  agricultural,  mineral,  and  industrial  development  of  the  Republic. 

- A  NIGHT  SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE  has  been  opened  in  the 

city  of  Santo  Domingo  under  the  direction  of  Profs.  Pablo  Bonilla 
Atiles,  Luis  E.  Perez,  and  Juan  A.  Senior.  The  hours  of  instruction 
are  from  7  to  10  p.  m.  daily.  The  course  comprises  commercial 

branches,  typewriting,  stenography,  and  modern  languages. - The 

UNION  CLUB  of  the  National  Capital  has  elected  the  following 
officers  for  1917 :  Joaquin  Ramirez  Bona,  president;  Haim  H.  Lopez- 
Penha,  first  vice  president;  Manuel  de  J.  Lovelace,  second  vice 
president;  Miguel  A.  de  Marchena,  secretary  general,  and  Felix 
Garcia  Robert,  treasurer. - On  December  6,  1916,  bids  were  opened 
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])y  the  city  council  of  San  Petlro  de  Macoris  for  the  construction  of  4 
kilometers  of  MACADAMIZED  STREETS  in  the  center  and  suburbs 
of  that  municipality,  including  sidewalks,  gutters,  and  drains.  San 
Pedro  de  Macoris  is  a  city  of  a])pro.ximately  20,000  inhabitants,  situ¬ 
ated  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  estuaiy  formed  by  the  discharge  of 
tiie  waters  of  the  Higuamo  River,  and  is  72  kilometers  from  the 
federal  capital.  It  is  one  of  the  most  modern  and  ])rogressive  cities  of 
tlie  Re])ublic.  The  surrounding  country  is  a  rich  agricultural  section 
ada])ted  to  the  cultivation  of  sugar  cane,  cacao,  tobacco,  coffee,  cot¬ 
ton,  and  similar  products.  The  port  is  provided  with  e.xcellent 
wharves,  and  the  channel  has  been  dredged  so  as  to  permit  deep-draft 
ve>s(‘ls  to  lade  and  unlade  alongside  the  docks.  The  total  imports  of 
this  port  in  U)lo  were  valued  at  .?2, 127,204,  as  compared  with 
?1. 433, 024  in  1914.  The  import  duties  collected  in  1915  amounted  to 
'?093,793,  as  compared  with  .?543,574  in  1914.  The  exports  from  San 
Pedro  de  Macoris  in  1915  aggregated  a  total  value  of  S6, 450, 576,  as 
eom])ared  with  $3,783,958  in  1914.  The  export  duties  collected  in 
1915  amounteil  to  $10,197,  as  compared  with  $10,427  in  1914.  The 
principal  exports  in  1915  were  as  follows:  Sugar,  $6,071,120;  cacao, 

$234,(116;  coffee,  $1,022,  and  leaf  tobacco,  $660. - The  Municipal 

Electric  Light  Plant  of  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo,  owing  to  the  high 
]U‘i(*e  of  C’OAL,  is  contemplating  using  wood  for  fuel.  Experiments 
liave  been  made  as  to  the  relative  cost  and  worth  of  the  two  sub¬ 
stances  and  should  coal  continue  to  increase  in  price  the  plant 
])ro])oses  to  use  wood  to  generate  electric  ])ower. 
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President  A.  Baciuerizo  Moreno  has  promulgated  a  new  LIQUOR 
LAW  effective  on  and  after  January  2. 1917,  regulating  the  distillation, 
rectification,  and  manufacture  of  alcohols,  wines,  and  spirits.  Under 
the  pri» visions  of  this  law  no  one  is  allowed  to  plant  sugar  cane  intended 
for  use  in  the  distillation  of  liquors  without  advising  the  governor  of 
the  province  nor  to  harvest  the  same  without  obtaining  a  license. 
'Pile  <»peration  of  stills  is  forbidden  outside  of  places  where  the  raw 
material  used  in  the  manufacture  of  liquors  is  produced,  and  said 
stills  must  not  be  operated  without  the  licenses  required  by  law  nor 
their  owners  permitted  to  sell  liquors  in  smaller  quantities  than  30 
litei-s  (31.7  quarts).  The  manufacture  of  liquors  from  parings,  raw 
'Ugar,  fruits,  and  grains  is  prohibited.  An  annual  tax  of  from  300  to 
1,000  sucres  (sucre=0.4867)  per  hectare  is  imposed  on  land  sown  to 
sugar  cane,  the  harvest  of  which  is  intended  for  use  in  the  manufac- 
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ture  of  liquors.  Retail  liquor  dealers  are  required  to  paj’  an  annual 
license  of  not  less  than  50  sucres  and  wholesale  dealers  of  not  less  tlian 

360  sucres. - ^The  UNIVERSITY  OF  GUAY  AS  at  Guayaquil,  one 

of  the  great  educational  institutions  of  the  Republic  of  Ecuador,  with 
departments  of  medicine  and  law,  which  a  few  months  ago  tempo¬ 
rarily  suspended  its  educational  activities,  reopened  its  medical  and 
law  departments  on  October  31,  1916,  with  the  following  faculties; 
Medicine:  Emilio  Gerardo  Roca,  obstetrics  and  gynecology;  Antonio 
Falconi,  anatomy;  Jos4  Antonio  Chiriboga,  toxicology;  Alfredo  d. 
Valenzuela  V.,  pathology;  Leopoldo  Izquieta  P6rez,  therapeutics  and 
materia  medica;  Miguel  H.  Alcivar,  surgery;  Teofilo  Fuentes  Robles, 
clinics;  Jos6  Maria  Estrada  Coello,  anatomic  pathology;  Francisco  J. 
Bolona,  bacteriology;  Aquiles  Rigail,  pharmacy  and  botany;  Miguel 
Ortega,  ophthalmology;  and  Juan  B.  Arzube  Cordero,  clinical  gyne¬ 
cology.  Law:  Juan  J.  Quintana,  administrative  and  constitutional 
law;  Romulo  Arzube  Cordero,  penal  and  criminal  law  and  military 
codes;  Jos6  Isidro  Rodriguez,  political  economy  and  finance:  Camilo 
Octavio  Andrade,  Roman  law;  Arcesio  Manrique,  commercial,  min¬ 
ing,  and  banking  laws;  and  Esteban  Amador  Baquerizo,  civil  and 

criminal  procedure. - The  President  has  approved  a  law  enacted  by 

Congress  authorizing  a  loan  of  50,000  sucres  (sucre  =  $0.4867  )  for  the 

construction  of  a  new  HOSPITAL  in  Quito. - A  law  pronudgated 

on  October  13,  1916,  provides  for  the  building  of  the  QUITO  TO 
ESMER ALDAS  RAILWAY  by  continuing  the  construction  of  the 
line  from  Quito  to  Ibarra,  and  the  immediate  survey  and  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  railway  from  the  port  of  San  Lorenzo,  Pailon,  or  some  more 
suitable  point  on  the  Esmeraldas  coast,  to  the  city  of  Ibarra.  The 
expense  budget  for  1917,  approved  by  the  Congress  of  Ecuador,  allows 
funds  for  the  following  railways:  Ambato  to  Curaray,  270,000  sucres: 
the  Huigra  (Sibambe)  to  Cuenca  Railway,  190,000;  Quito  to  Esme¬ 
raldas  Railway,  400,000;  Puerto  Bolivar  to  Zamora  Railway, 30,000: 
Guayaquil  to  the  Coast  Railwaj’,  12,000;  Babahoyo  to  Guaranda 
Railway,  125,000;  Machala  Railway,  650;  Manta  to  Santa  Ana  Rail¬ 
way  and  its  extension,  100,000,  and  the  Bahia  de  Caraquez  to  Quito 
Railway,  60,000  sucres,  or  a  total  of  1,187,650  sucres  (sucre= 

.$0.4867). - ^A  law  has  been  enacted  by  the  National  Congress 

authorizing  the  Canton  of  Guano  to  expend  35,000  sucres  in  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  an  ELECTRIC  light  and  power  plant  for  the  town  of 
Guano. - Press  reports  state  that  a  plan  has  been  formulated  look¬ 

ing  to  the  establishment  of  the  Government’s  NAVAL  SCHOOL  at 

Bahia  de  Curaquez. - ^An  agreement  has  been  made  authorizing  the 

post  offices  at  Guayaquil  and  Quito  to  issue  POSTAL  MONEY 
ORDERS  on  Great  Britain,  which  country  is  likewise  empowered  to 
draw  money  orders  on  the  Ecuadorian  post  offices  of  Guayaquil  and 
Quito. 


In  conformity  with  article  2  of  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  be¬ 
tween  the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  that  of  Guatemala, 
the  latter  country  has  appointed  the  Ambassador  of  Brazil  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  Domicio  da  Gama,  a  member  of  the  INTERNATIONAL 
COMMISSION  referred  to  in  said  article.  The  commission  is  now 
composed  of  the  following  members:  William  J.  Stone,  senator  from 
Missouri,  and  Dr.  Paul  Ritter,  minister  of  Switzerland,  representing 
the  United  States;  Domicio  da  Gama,  Ambassador  of  Brazil,  and 
Licentiate  Jos4  Pinto,  formerly  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Guatemala,  representing  Guatemala,  and  J.  Loudon,  Minister  of 

Foreign  Relations  of  Holland,  representing  both  countries. - The 

GENERAL  BUDGET  of  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Guatemala  for  the  fiscal  year  1916-17,  estimates  the  rev¬ 
enues  at  66,200,000  pesos  (paper  peso  =  approximately  $0,025),  of 
which  49,600,000  pesos  are  from  customs  revenues,  8,920,000  pesos 
from  liquors  and  Government  monopolies,  4,680,000  pesos  from  other 
taxes,  and  3,000,000  pesos  from  the  postal  and  telegraph  service. 
The  estimated  expenditures  are  63,095,693  pesos,  which  w'ould  leave 
an  estimated  surplus  of  3,104,307  pesos. - Arcadia  Romero  Valen¬ 

zuela,  a  young  compositor  who  has  shown  great  ability  in  the 
PRINTING  TRADE,  and  Ricardo  G.  de  Leon,  a  practical  workman 
and  student  of  the  tanning  industry,  have  been  sent  to  the  United 
States  by  the  President  of  Guatemala  to  perfect  their  education  in 
these  useful  arts,  which  offer  such  great  opportunities  for  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  Republic. - President  Estrada  Cabrera  has  appointed 

Dr.  Juan  J.  Ortega,  MINISTER  OF  GUATEMALA  near  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Spain,  and  Dr.  Ernesto  Mencos  Minister  of  Guatemala 

in  Mexico. - There  is  now  being  conducted  in  the  city  of  Guatemala 

an  ENGLISH  BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  for  boys  and 
girls.  The  principal  of  the  boys’  department  is  Prof.  James  A. 
Bodle,  while  the  girls’  department  is  under  the  direct  care  and 
management  of  an  experienced  matron.  A  competent  corps  of  well 
qualified  teachers  is  maintained,  and  a  kindergarten  department  has 
been  added  for  children  too  young  to  take  up  the  regular  elementary 
studies.  Another  w'ell-conducted  school  of  long  standing  in  the 
Guatemalan  capital  is  the  American  Institute  of  San  Augustin, 
founded  in  1881,  which  gives  complete  courses  in  literature,  arts  and 
languages.  This  institution  is  under  the  direction  of  Abraham 

Orates  O. - The  AGRICULTURAL  EXPOSITION  held  in  the 

Hippodrome  in  the  City  of  Guatemala  during  the  recent  annual 
Festival  of  Minerva  was  very  successful,  and  splendid  exhibits  were 
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shown  of  the  agricultural  and  horticultural  products  of  the  country. 
The  coffee  and  sugar  display  was  most  excellent,  and  the  exhibit  of 
a  large  variety  of  preserved  tropical  fruits  attracted  much  attention. 


The  Haitian  press  announces  that,  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  Department  of  Finance  of  that  Republic,  the  steamship  company 
entitled  “Antilles  Marine  Corporation”  of  the  United  States,  the 
president  of  which  is  A.  Wilde,  has  recently  established  a  STEAM¬ 
SHIP  SERVICE  between  Haitian  and  United  States  ports,  a 
coastwise  service  in  Haiti,  and  a  regular  service  between  the  Haitian 
Republic  and  the  islands  of  Cuba  and  Jamaica.  The  first  vessel 
employed  in  this  traffic  by  the  company  referred  to  docked  at  Port 

au  Prince  during  the  latter  part  of  November  of  last  year. - On 

November  18.  1916,  an  executive  decree  was  issued  prescribing  the 
formalities  to  be  observed  in  the  ELECTION  OF  DEPUTIES  to  the 

National  Congress  in  January,  1917. - The  sums  appropriated  by 

the  Congress  of  Haiti  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  EXPENSES 
OF  THE  NATIONAL  GOVERNMENT  during  the  month  of  No¬ 
vember  of  last  year  aggregated  393,857  gourdes  paper  (paper  gourde  = 

about  SO. 16),  and  S125,154,  American  gold. - The  PEDAGOGIC 

SOCIETY  of  the  federal  capital  has  decided  to  establish  branches  in 
the  principal  educational  centers  of  the  country  in  order  that  the  work 
and  aims  of  the  society  may  be  more  effectively  carried  out  and  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  greater  participation  of  teachers  and  others 
interested  in  promoting  education  throughout  the  Republic.  The 
president  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  society  has  communicated 
with  the  directors  and  inspectors  of  schools  and  the  municipal 
authorities  in  aU  of  the  provinces  of  Haiti  with  the  object  of  securing 

their  cooperation. - On  November  27,  1916,  the  committee 

intrusted  with  the  examination  of  BONDS  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
DEBT,  met  in  the  federal  capital.  The  committee  is  composed  of 
the  following  members:  F.  Fequiere,  M.  Pressoir,  J.  P.  Mexile, 
Pierre  Louis.  Elie  Landrin,  C.  Duverglas,  Victor  GiUes,  and  Paul 
Bouchereau. — • — According  to  data  published  in  the  Bulletin  Reli- 
gieu.x  d’Haiti  the  POPULATION  of  the  Republic  on  December  31, 
1915,  was  1,955,800,  distributed  as  follows:  Archdiocese  of  Port  au 
Prince,  720,000:  diocese  of  Cape  Haitien,  406,000;  diocese  of  Port  de 
Paix,  73,400;  diocese  of  Gonaives,  235,400;  and  diocese  of  Cayes, 
521,000. - Le  Bien  Publique  is  the  name  of  a  WEEKLY^  NEWS¬ 

PAPER  which  has  just  been  established  in  Cayes  under  the  direction 
of  A.  Labissiere.  Another  weekly  newspaper  entitled  “Le  Petit 
Capois,”  was  recently  founded  in  Cape  Haitien. 


HONDURAS 


The  consul  of  Honduras  in  New  York  has  advised  the  Honduran 
Government  and  the  hoard  of  trade  of  Tegucigalpa  that  STEAMERS 
of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co.,  now  belonging  to  W.  Grace  &  Co,, 
and  the  steamers  of  the  New  York  &  Cuba  Mail  Steamship  Co., 
will  touch  at  the  Honduran  port  of  Amapala  whenever  there  is  a 
sufiicient  quantity  of  freight  to  justify  them  in  doing  so.  These  two 
companies  recently  inaugurated  a  service  between  New  York  and  San 
Francisco  via  the  Panama  Canal. - A  recent  executive  decree  pro¬ 

vides  for  the  erection  of  a  BRONZE  STATUE  to  Christopher  Colum¬ 
bus,  discoverer  of  America,  in  Colon  Park  in  the  City  of  Tegucigalpa. 
The  decree  also  prescribes  that  the  name  Fourth  Avenue  in  said  city 
shall  be  changed  to  Columbus  Avenue,  The  statue  is  to  be  unveiled 

on  October  12  of  the  present  year. - There  has  just  been  published 

in  the  national  capital  a  book  which  the  Government  of  Honduras 
ordered  printed  for  account  of  the  State  in  the  National  Bureau  of 
Printing  in  Tegucialpa,  with  the  object  of  increasing  the  number  of 
reliable  school  books  easily  obtainable  by  the  students  of  the  country. 
The  original  work  in  question  was  written  in  English  by  W.  H.  Hail- 
man,  a  North  American  educator.  The  Spanish  translation  was  made 
by  the  Honduran  professor,  Eusebio  Fiallos,  in  cooperation  with  Dr, 

Angel  Zuniga  Huefe. - On  the  occasion  of  the  birthday  of  Dr. 

Francisco  Bertrand,  President  of  the  Republic,  the  Democratic  Club 
of  Danli  presented  him  with  a  GOLD  MEDAL  made  by  Tiffany  of 
New  York.  The  medal  has  on  the  reverse  side  a  symbolic  picture 
of  peace  with  the  coat  of  arms  of  Honduras  in  one  hand  and  an 
olive  branch  in  the  other.  The  obverse  side  contains  an  olive  branch 
and  the  following  inscription:  “The  Democratic  Club  of  Danli  to 

Dr.  Francisco  Bertrand,  Reconciliator  of  the  Hondurans.” - The 

Troy  Honduras  Co.  has  solicited  from  the  National  Government  a 
concession  of  1,000  hectares  of  Government  lands,  situated  in  the 
jurisdiction  of  Siguatepeque,  Department  of  Comayaguaya,  for  the 
establishment  of  a  COTTON  PLANTATION.  The  concession  is 
desired  for  a  period  of  20  years  from  the  time  of  its  approval  by  the 
National  Congress.  The  concessionaires  agree,  among  other  things, 
to  plant  in  cotton  the  first  year  100  hectares  of  land,  and  at  least  200 
hectares  thereafter  yearly  until  all  the  land  is  under  cultivation,  and 
to  install,  within  a  year  and  a  half,  machinery  for  cotton-cloth  manu¬ 
facture  with  a  minimum  capacity  of  200  kilos  of  manufactured 

product  per  day. - The  Government  of  Honduras  has  granted  the 

following  concessions;  To  Mercedes  de  Fiallos  &  Sons,  for  a  GASE¬ 
OUS  WATER  factory  to  be  installed  at  Amapala;  to  Pedro  A.  Rod- 
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riguez,  for  a  SOAP  and  candle  factory;  to  the  Tela  Railroad  Co.  for 
an  ELECTRIC  light  and  power  plant  to  be  installed  in  the  city  of 
Tela;  to  Julio  E.  Laud,  for  a  CIGARETTE  factory  to  be  established 
in  the  city  of  Tegucigalpa;  to  Jose  Goehl,  for  a  BREWERY  to  be 
operated  in  San  Pedro  Sula;  to  W.  R.  Warren,  for  a  COPRA  plant: 
and  to  Horace  M.  Wilson,  for  an  establishment  for  treating  COROZO 
SEED  harvested  from  private  lands  in  the  northern  departments  of 
the  Republic.— — Carlos  F.  Padgett  has  been  authorized  by  the 
Government  of  Honduras  to  FISH  for  five  years  in  waters  of  the  Gulf 

of  Fonseca  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Republic  of  Honduras, - 

S.  Zemurray,  an  American  citizen  residing  in  New  Orleans,  has  ob¬ 
tained  a  concession  to  construct  and  exploit  for  50  years,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  Cuyamel  Fruit  Co.’s  line,  a  RAILWAY  into  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  Republic,  through  the  Qumistan  valleys.  Department  of 
Santa  Barbara,  to  a  terminal  point  to  be  selected  later  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Copan. 


The  Department  of  Fomento  of  the  Mexican  Government  has 
under  consideration  the  construction  of  more  than  20  new  RAIL¬ 
WAYS.  One  of  these  is  planned  to  run  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  where  port  works  are  to  be  built,  along  the  entire  Mexican 
border  to  the  Gulf  of  California.  Most  of  the  railways  hitherto  con¬ 
structed  in  Mexico  run  in  a  somewhat  northerly  or  southerly  direction, 
considerable  difficulty  having  been  experienced,  on  account  of  the 
topography  of  the  country,  when  attempts  were  made  to  build  roads 
across  the  Republic  from  east  to  west.  During  the  latter  part  of 
November,  1916,  construction  work  was  commenced  on  a  railway 
which  will  run  through  the  entire  State  of  Jalisco  and  connect  the 
city  of  Guadalajara  with  the  Pacific  coast  port  of  Chamela.  At  a 
recent  railway  exposition  held  in  the  city  of  Mexico  a  completely 
equipped  locomotive,  made  by  Mexican  labor  in  the  shops  of  the 
country,  was  exhibited.  The  Gov^'.rnor  of  the  State  of  Zacatecas 
proposes  to  extend  the  road  from  Sombrerete  to  the  city  of  Durango. 
Felipe  Pescador  has  been  appointed  director  general  of  the  National 
Railways  of  Mexico.  The  Governor  of  the  State  of  Durango  has 
ordered  the  construction  of  a  railwav  from  Cafiitas  to  the  citv  of 

Durango. - At  a  recent  EXPOSITION  OF  MEXICAN  PRODUCTS 

held  in  El  Paso,  Tex.,  the  exhibits  of  precious  woods  and  construction 
timber,  textile  fibers,  including  henequen  from  Yucatan,  ramie  from 
Puebla,  and  zapupe  from  the  table-lands  of  southern  and  central 
Mexico,  as  well  as  the  collection  of  ores  from  different  parts  of  the 
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llepublic,  were  given  blue  ribbon  awards. - Early  in  December 

last  a  large  shipment  of  COTTON  from  the  Laguna  district  of  the 
State  of  Coahuila,  consisting  of  80  car  loads  containing  16,000  bales, 
was  receiv^ed  in  the  City  of  Mexico  for  distribution  to  the  cotton 

factories  in  the  federal  capital  and  vicinity. - An  executive  decree, 

promulgated  durhig  the  latter  part  of  1916,  permits  the  free  importa¬ 
tion  of  POTATOES  into  the  Republic. — -The  material  necessary 
for  the  construction  of  a  large  WIRELESS  telegraph  station  in 
Guadalajara,  State  of  Jalisco,  was  received  at  the  port  of  Manzanillo 
during  the  latter  part  of  1916.  Construction  work  will  be  commenced 
on  this  station  as  soon  as  the  material  referred  to  arrives  in  Guada¬ 
lajara. - On  November  20,  1916,  the  Secretarv  of  Fomento  inaugu¬ 

rated  the  METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATORY  in  Tacubaya,  a 

suburb  of  the  City  of  Mexico. - A  recent  executive  decree  prescribes 

that  EXPORTS  OF  CATTLE  across  the  frontier  to  the  United 
States  shall  only  be  made  through  the  customhouses  of  Nogales, 
Naco,  Agua  Prieta,  Ciudad  Juarez,  Ojinaga,  Boquillas,  Villa  Acuna, 

Laredo,  and  Matamoros. - Miguel  L.  Cornejo  has  been  authorized 

by  the  Government  to  work  the  SALT  MINES  of  the  Pichilingue 
Islands,  La  Paz  Bay,  Gulf  of  Lower  California,  for  the  two  years 
from  May,  1917. — - — The  Department  of  Public  Works  has  appointed 
a  commission  of  engineers  to  reconstruct  the  ^L\.NZANILLO 

WHARF'  at  an  approximate  cost  of  $100,000. - A  new  LINE  OF' 

.STEAMERS  has  been  established  between  Tampico,  Vera  Cruz, 

Progreso,  and  New  Orleans. - The  San  Rafael  PAPER  MILL, 

located  Jiear  the  City  of  Mexico,  and  which  is  largely  owned  by  French 

capitalists,  has  arranged  to  manufacture  news-prmt  paper. - Work 

has  been  commenced  on  the  WATER  RESERVOIR  which  is  to  be 

used  in  furnishing  the  City  of  Pachuca  with  potable  water. - The 

Congress  of  Workmen  which  was  recently  held  in  Yucatan,  arranged 
to  establish  a  LOAN  HOUSE,  with  a  capital  of  $2,000,000,  to  loan 

mojiey  to  workmen  at  a  low  rate  of  interest. - The  consulates  of 

Mexico  in  the  prmcipal  countries  of  the  world  are  to  be  supplied 
witli  samples  of  the  chief  NATURAL  AND  MANUFACTURED 
PRODUCTS  of  the  Republic  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  same  and  in  order  to  stimulate  trade. 


NICARAGUA 


A  recent  issue  of  The  American,  an  imi)ortant  bilingual  news]ui]:er 
of  Bluefields,  states  that  steps  have  been  taken  toward  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  much  talked  of  and  greatly  needed  TRANS-NICARA¬ 
GUAN  RAILROAD.  The  survey  of  tlie  Atlantic  Railway  is  now 
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being  matle  under  the  general  supervision  of  D.  B.  Brown,  an  Ameri¬ 
can  civil  engineer,  who  has  intrusted  the  selection  of  the  probable 
route  from  the  coast  westward  to  Engineer  W.  C.  Knejiper.  One  of 
the  proposed  routes  will  run  from  the  Bluff  (Bluefields)  to  the  vicinity 
of  Malopee  Creek  and  will  extend  through  the  country  in  as  direct 
a  line  as  practicable  until  Cania  River  is  crossed.  The  survey  will 
then  follow,  as  far  as  present  indications  have  been  disclosed,  the 
Saw  House  Creek  Valley  and  the  Siquia  River  a  short  distance  above 
Rama,  proceeding  thence  along  the  southern  hank  of  the  Mico  River, 
through  La  Lihertad  and  on  to  Boaco,  where  it  is  surmised  the  most 
direct  line  to  connect  with  the  National  Railroad  will  he  run.  It  i' 
also  proposed  to  construct  a  branch  line  from  Boaco  to  Matagalpa. 
According  to  information  gathered  from  the  engineers  in  charge  of 
the  survey,  it  is  probable  that  a  number  of  routes  will  he  surveyed 
before  a  selection  is  made,  and  considerable  delay  is  likely  to  occur 
before  the  definite  plans  are  ajtjtroved  and  construction  work  begun. 
The  people  of  the  East  Coast  of  Nicaragua  are  much  encouraged, 
however,  to  know  that  some  real  work  is  now  being  done  toward  the 
construction  of  this  long  looked  for  railroad,  which,  when  completed, 
will  open  up  a  large  area  of  some  of  the  richest  territory  of  the  Rejiub- 
lic  and  will  prove  a  boon  in  the  development  of  the  agricultural, 
stock-raising,  and  mineral  resources  of  the  country.^ — — Pres- 
reports  state  that  the  large  and  valuable  holdings  of  the  Tl'NKY 
MINING  CO.,  including  its  electric  plant  and  water  concessions,  are 
under  an  option  to  a  rich  syndicate  of  foreign  capitalists,  and  that 
negotiations  are  pending  for  other  mining  properties  in  that  vicinity 

to  be  included  in  the  transaction. - The  Schooner  Cay  PLANINtr 

MILL  near  Bluefields,  which  makes  a  specialty  of  the  manufacture  of 
different  grades  of  cedar  and  mahogany  siding,  ceiling,  partition 
lumber,  and  flooring,  also  turns  out  balusters,  columns,  cornices,  and 
a  variety  of  other  building  material.  This  establishment  has  ordered 
from  the  Lnited  States  the  machinery  necessary  for  the  manufacture 
of  sash,  blinds,  and  doors,  and  the  plant  has  been  made  ready  for  the 
installation  of  the  same  immediately  on  arrival.  This  new  equip¬ 
ment  will  enable  the  mill  to  turn  out  all  the  woodwork  necessary  for 

use  in  the  construction  of  houses,  public  edifices,  and  similar  work. - 

The  director  general  of  the  telephone  and  telegraph  service  at  Mana¬ 
gua  abolished  on  December  1,  1016,  all  FRANKING  PRIVILEGES 
allowed  in  this  branch  of  the  public  service  except  such  as  are  author¬ 
ized  to  public  officials  by  law. - The  collector  general  of  customs 

of  Nicaragua  has  issued  an  order  concerning  the  acceptance  of 
BILLS  OF  LADING  which  provides  that,  from  February  1,  1017, 
no  bills  of  lading  having  erasures,  interlineations,  or  alterations  will 
be  accepted,  unless  said  erasures,  interlineations,  or  alterations  have 
been  duly  certified  by  the  agent  or  representative  of  the  steamship 
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company  issuing  the  bill  of  lading  in  the  port  of  procedure.  Before 
that  date  the  acceptance  of  bills  of  lading  having  the  above-mentioned 
defects  shall  be  decided  on  by  the  collector  of  customs  in  the  manner 
he  thinks  most  just,  referring  doubtful  cases  to  the  office  of  the  Col¬ 
lector  General  of  Customs. - The  Bluefields  Fruit  &  Steamship 

Co.  has  purchased  two  FRUIT  STEAMERS  with  an  aggregate  car¬ 
rying  capacity  of  40,000  stems  of  bananas  and  accommodations  for 
40  first-class  passengers.  These  vessels,  which  are  operated  under 

the  names  of  Rama  and  Managua,  both  have  wireless  installations. - 

An  AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOL  has  been  founded  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Leon  by  Ernesto  Carazo.  Manuel  Godoy  is  president  of  the 
institution. 


A,  recent  executive  decree  prohibits  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
JEWELRY  in  the  State  (Circunscripcion)  of  San  Bias  without  first 
obtaining  a  permit  from  the  governor  of  that  Commonwealth. 
Permits  will  be  issued  to  responsible  applicants  for  a  minimum  period 
of  18  months  upon  the  payment  of  $60.  Licenses  thus  obtained 
authorize  their  holders  to  manufacture  and  sell  jewelry.  Each 
licensed  jeweler  in  the  State  referred  to  is  required  to  use  a  duly 
registered  distinguishing  stamp  or  mark  upon  all  his  wares  offered  for 

sale  within  the  territory  covered  by  the  license. - The  President  of 

the  Republic  has  approved  the  rules  and  regulations  issued  by  the 
officials  of  the  firemen’s  organization  of  Panama  governing  the 
STORAGE  OF  EXPLOSIVES  and  inflammable  substances  in  the 
city  of  Panama.  Under  these  rules  no  new  garages  nor  deposits  of 
inflammable  substances  will  be  allowed  in  the  federal  capital  without 
the  written  permission  of  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  Panama.  The 
Spanish  text  of  these  rules  and  regulations,  consisting  of  30  articles, 

are  published  in  fvdl  in  the  Official  Gazette  of  October  18,  1916. - 

A  bill  has  been  submitted  to  the  National  Assembly  of  Panama 
authorizing  the  President  of  the  Republic  to  obtain  by  purchase,  gift, 
exchange,  or  expropriation,  20  hectares  of  the  Salajises  lands  to 
be  used  in  extending  and  widening  the  corporate  area  of  the  PORT 
OF  CAPIRA.  A  bill  concerning  ACCIDENTS  TO  WORKMEN  has 
also  been  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  National  Assem¬ 
bly. - Juan  J.  del  Barrio  has  obtained  a  deed  to  the  GOLD  MINE 

known  as  Espiritu  Santo,  located  at  Zanja  de  Peralta,  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  Subi  River  and  the  Espiritu  Santo  canyon,  district  of 
Canazas,  Province  of  Veraguas.  The  general  rules  and  regulations  for 
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the  SANITATION  of  the  cities  of  Panama  and  Colon,  promulgated  in 
1913,  have  been  amended  in  sections  36,  37,  and  38  by  decree  No.  27, 

issued  in  1916. - According  to  information  published  in  the  Star  and 

Herald,  a  weekly  bilingual  newspaper  of  the  city  of  Panama,  the 
President  of  the  Republic  has  issued  an  executive  decree  abolishing 
the  custom  of  allowing  certain  private  parties  not  concerned  with  the 
Panama  Canal  to  buy  supplies  in  the  COMMISSARIES  OF  THE 
CANAL  ZONE.  In  future,  no  one,  except  employees  of  the  canal, 
will  be  allowed  to  purchase  merchandise  in  the  canal  commissaries 
and  bring  same  into  the  city  of  Panama  without  the  payment  of 
customs  duties. 


The  Asuncion  press  announces  that  Paraguayan  residents  in  Uru¬ 
guay  have  just  organized  in  Montevideo  a  PARAGUAYAN  CLUB 
with  the  object  of  strengthening  the  bonds  of  solidarity  existing  among 
their  fellow  countrymen  in  that  Republic  and  in  order  to  work  more 
systematically  and  intelligently  for  the  prestige  and  advancement  of 
Paraguayan  interests  in  Uruguay.  Juan  Zotti  and  A.  Jover  Peralta 
have  been  elected,  respectively,  president  and  secretary  of  the 

club. - Leopoldo  A.  Benitez,  a  Paraguayan  agronomist  and  chief  of 

the  Bureau  of  Information  of  the  Department  of  Fomento  (Promo- 
motion),  has  just  published  an  interesting  pamphlet  on  the  PRO¬ 
DUCTION  AND  COMMERCE  OF  ORANGES  in  Paraguay  with  the 
object  of  encouraging  the  cultivation  of  this  fruit,  which  represents 

an  important  item  in  the  exports  of  the  country. - In  accordance 

with  an  executive  decree  the  Paraguayan  Congress  was  convoked  on 
November  1,  1916,  in  EXTRA  SESSION  for  the  purpose  of  consider¬ 
ing  important  matters  of  pressing  national  interest,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  the  general  expense  budget  for  1917,  and  the  elec¬ 
toral  law  under  which  the  two  houses  of  Congress  will  be  partially 

renewed  in  February  next. - According  to  data  published  by  El 

Liberal,  a  daily  newspaper  of  Asuncion,  the  production  of  YERBA 
M:\.TE  in  Paraguay  during  the  first  eight  months  of  1916  amounted 
to  8,182  metric  tons.  In  1915  the  production  of  this  article  was  7,050 
metric  tons,  and  in  1914,  7,862  metric  tons.  The  exports  of  yerba 
mate  during  the  first  eight  months  of  last  year  aggregated  2,365 
metric  tons.  The  exports  of  this  commodity  in  1914  and  1915  were 
3,332  and  4,709  metric  tons,  respectively.  The  yerba  mate  for  con¬ 
sumption  in  Paraguay  during  the  first  eight  months  of  1916  totaled 
5,817  metric  tons. - The  BANK  of  Spain  and  Paraguay  has  com¬ 
menced  the  erection  of  its  new  building  in  Asuncion. - The  board 
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of  directors  of  the  Gymnasium  and  Fencing  Club  of  Asuncion  has 
decided  to  found  a  special  section  for  the  establishment  of  a  CON¬ 
SERVATORY  OF  MUSIC  in  the  federal  capital. - El  Diario,  a  daily 

newspaper  of  Asuncion,  announces  that  the  second  edition  of  MOD¬ 
ERN  PARAGUAY,  an  illustrated  publication  of  several  hundred 
pages,  containing  detailed  information  concerning  the  Government, 
commerce,  industries,  resources,  and  progress  of  the  country,  and 
which  heretofore  has  been  published  only  in  the  Spanish  language, 
wUl  now  be  printed  in  Spanish,  English,  and  French.  The  book, 
which  is  to  be  circulated  for  information  concerning  the  country  and 
for  propaganda  work,  will  be  of  great  service  in  making  known  abroad 
the  opportunities  now  existing  in  the  Republic  of  Paraguay  for  the 
investment  of  money,  the  development  of  trade,  and  the  advantages 
open  to  immigrants  in  one  of  the  richest  and  most  favored  agricultural 

sections  of  South  America. - Dr.  Eusebio  Ayala,  a  Paraguayan 

(Economist  and  financier,  has  been  appointed  a  meml)er  of  the  COM- 
MIT'PEE  ON  FINANCIAL  LEGISLATION  to  fill  the  place  made 
vacant  by  the  tleath  of  Guillermo  de  los  Rios. 


The  Peruvian  Congress  has  enacted  a  law  dividing  the  DISTRICT 
OF  SANTIAGO  DE  CHUCO,  Department  of  La  Libertad,  to  form 
the  district  of  QuiruvUca,  capital  of  the  same  name,  containing  the 
settlements  of  Pueblo  Nuevo,  Chambu,  Iluaran,  and  Conra,  and  the 
Unigambal  ami  Calipuy  plantations.  The  remainder  of  the  original 
district  referred  to  retains  its  former  capital  and  name  of  Santiago 
de  Chuco.— — The  executive  power  has  decreed  the  organization  of  a 
NATIONAL  MINING  CONGRESS  to  meet  in  the  city  of  Lima  in 
July,  1917.  A  committee,  consisting  of  the  director  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Fomento,  the  director  of  the  Engineering  Society  of  the  School 
of  Mines,  and  the  president  of  the  National  Society  of  Mines,  has  been 
appointed  by  the  president  to  prepare  the  program  of  the  Con¬ 
gress. - A  law  recently  enacted  by  Congress  establishes  an  INDUS¬ 

TRIAL  SCHOOL  in  the  city  of  Iquitos.  This  school  has  an  agricul¬ 
tural  department  and  a  department  of  arts  and  crafts,  and  is  to  be 
maintained  from  the  proceeds  of  a  tax  of  2  centavos  a  kilo  on  rubber 
shipped  through  the  port  of  Iquitos,  and  20  centavos  per  registered 
ton  on  vessels  clearing  from  said  port  with  cargoes  for  delivery  to  the 
Departmental  Board  of  Loreto. - ^The  National  Congress  has  au¬ 

thorized  the  President  of  the  Republic  to  have  sold  at  public  auction 
the  BARRACKS  in  Lima  known  as  San  Lazaro  and  Invalidos,  the 
proceeds  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  modern  barracks  in  more 
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desirable  places. - On  October  22,  1916,  20  kilometers  of  the  Cuzco 

to  Santa  Ana  RAILWAY  were  opened  to  public  traffic. - The  De¬ 

partment  of  Finance  of  the  Government  of  Peru  has  ordered  in  future 
that  payments  on  account  of  the  INTERNAL  DEBT  be  made  in 

gold  coin. - ^According  to  data  published  by  the  General  Customs 

Bureau  of  Peru  the  value  of  the  FOREIGN  COMMERCE  of  that 
country  in  1915  was  17,218,616  Peruvian  pounds  (Peruvian  pound  = 
$4.8665),  of  which  £3,095,545  were  imports  and  £14,123,071  exports. 
In  1914  the  commerce  amounted  to  £13,595,720,  made  up  of  imports, 
£4,827,930,  and  exports,  £8,767,790.  A  comparison  shows  that  the 
imports  in  1915  decreased,  as  compared  with  1914,  about  36  per  cent, 
and  that  the  exports  in  1915  increased,  as  compared  with  the  previous 
year,  about  61  per  cent. - The  President  of  the  Republic  has  pro¬ 

mulgated  the  ROAD  LAW  recently  enacted  by  the  National  Con¬ 
gress.  This  law  classifies  the  highways  of  Peru  into  four  groups — 
namely,  national,  departmental,  provincial,  and  district  roads— and 
provides  for  their  survey,  construction  and  upkeep.— In  Novem¬ 
ber,  1916,  the  STEAM  VESSEL  “SAVOIA,”  with  a  displacement  of 
250  tons,  constructed  entirely  by  Peruvian  workmen  in  the  Callao  ship¬ 
yards,  was  launched  for  service. - A  special  SECTION  RELATING 

TO  BOUNDARIES  has  been  established  in  the  Library  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Peruvian  Government  with  the 
object  of  acquiring,  collecting  and  cataloging  codes,  foreign  laws,  and 
regulations  and  notable  law  publications  and  works.  -  The  PROV¬ 
INCE  OF  CAJATAMBO,  in  accordance  with  a  recent  law  passed  by 
the  National  Congress  and  promulgated  by  the  President  of  the  Re¬ 
public  on  November  10,  1916,  has  been  placed  under  the  administra¬ 
tive,  political,  and  judicial  control  of  the  Department  of  Lima. - 

The  Congress  of  Peru  has  enacted  a  law  authorizing  the  municipality 
of  Arequipa  to  borrow  £101,000  (Peruvian  £  =$4.8665)  at  8  per  cent 
interest  and  2  per  cent  amortization,  the  proceeds  to  be  used  in  the 
construction  of  SEWERS.  The  loan  is  to  be  secured  by  sundry 

municipal  and  departmental  taxes. - ^According  to  data  compiled 

by  the  Peruvian  Government,  the  exports  of  SUGAR  from  Peruvian 
ports  during  the  first  half  of  1916  amounted  to  108,706  metric  tons. 
In  1915  the  sugar  exports  of  Peru  aggregated  220,257  metric  tons. 


The  Salvador  press  announces  the  installation  of  ELECTRIC 
TRAMWAYS  within  a  short  time  in  the  city  of  San  Salvador,  since 
the  Government  engineers  have  approved  all  the  plans  submitted  to 
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them  by  the  Department  of  Fomento  (Promotion)  for  carrying  out 
this  work.  When  this  installation  is  completed  the  city  of  San 
Salvador  wiU  be  the  second  Central  American  capital  to  have  an 
electric  tramway,  San  Jose  de  Costa  Rica,  where  an  electric  line  was 

installed  about  25  years  ago,  being  the  first. - Construction  on  the 

EASTERN£RAILWAY  is  actively  progressing.  About  3,000  men 
are  at  present  employed  in  leveling  the  roadbed,  and  it  is  expected 

that  the  track  will  be  laid  to  Tecoluca  not  later  than  1917. - On 

grounds  located  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  port  of  El  Triunfo  there 
were  recently  disinterred  a  number  of  well-preserved  ANCIENT 
RELICS.  One  of  these  was  an  Indian  idol  made  of  clay,  and  another 
a  small  vessel  of  solid  silver,  evidently  for  religious  use,  with  a  cover 

having  a  silver  cross  embedded  thereon. - El  Imparcial,  a  daily 

neswpaper  of  San  Jose,  (!osta  Rica,  publishes  a  news  item  from  Tegu¬ 
cigalpa,  Honduras,  to  the  effect  that  tlie  Honduran  Government  has 
decided  to  accredit  a  LEGATION  near  the  Government  of  Salvador 
with  the  intention  of  encouraging  and  strengthening  friendship  and 

commerce  between  the  two  countries. - The  one  hundred  and  fifth 

ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  PROCLAMATION  OF  INDEPEND¬ 
ENCE  of  Central  America  was  celebrated  in  the  city  of  San  Sal¬ 
vador  on  November  5,  1916,  with  appropriate  ceremonies.  One  of 
the  features  of  the  celebration  was  a  review  of  the  school  children 
by  the  President  of  the  Republic,  the  opening  of  playgrounds,  and 
the  placing  in  use  of  the  gymnastic  apparatus  presented  to  the 
municipality  by  Dr.  Alfonso  Quifiones  Molina,  vice  president  of  the 

Republic. - The  press  of  San  Salvador  states  that  the  inhabitants 

of  Chalatenango  never  have  experienced  an  epoch  of  such  great 
prosperity  as  that  existing  at  the  present  time,  due  to  the  high  price 
of  INDIGO.  At  the  annual  fair  held  in  the  city  early  in  November, 
1916,  large  deals  in  live  stock  took  place,  and  a  quantity  of  indigo 
of  an  approximate  value  of  400,000  pesos  (peso=$0.5439)  was  sold. 
Chalatenango  has  a  population  of  9,000  inhabitants,  a  salubrious 
and  agreeable  climate,  and  is  situated  in  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
picturesque  zones  of  the  Republic.  This  part  of  the  country  is  well 
watered  and  is  traversed  by  numerous  rivers,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  the  turbulent  Tempa.  In  1847  the  village  was  made  a 
town  and  in  1871  a  city.  Chalatenango  is  the  center  of  the  indigo 
industry  of  Salvador,  but  it  also  produces  an  abundance  of  Indian 
corn,  rice,  beans,  coffee,  and  sugar.  The  city  has  handsome  build¬ 
ings  and  many  families  of  wealth  have  chosen  it  as  their  residence. - 

J.  A.  March  &  Sons,  of  the  city  of  San  Salvador,  have  ordered  abroad, 
through  the  Bank  of  Salvador,  the  machinery  necessary  for  the 

installation  of  a  PAPER  FACTORY  in  the  federal  capital. - The 

Salvador  Railway  Co.  is  constructing  a  CEMENT  WAREHOUSE 
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at  the  port  of  Acajutla  with  a  capacity  for  storing  100,000  sacks  of 

coffee. - Arrangements  have  been  made  to  inaugurate  the  new 

building  of  the  NORMAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  BOYS  in  the  city  of 
San  Salvador  in  May,  1917. 


On  November  13,  1916,  the  law  passed  by  the  Congress  of  Uruguay 
prohibiting  the  EXPORTATION  OF  WHEAT  AND  FLOUR 
until  after  the  next  crop  is  harvested  became  operative.  The  law 
provides  that  the  President  of  the  Republic  shall  have  statistics 
prepared  after  the  harvest  season  is  over,  showing  the  quantity  of 
wheat  on  hand  in  the  country  and  the  amount  required  for  liome 
consumption  and  submit  this  information  to  Congress.  The  wheat 
harvest  in  Uruguay  begins  early  in  December  and  lasts  until  about 
the  middle  of  January.  The  harvest  of  1914-15  amounted  to 
98,000,000  kilos  (kilo  =  2.2046  pounds),  as  compared  with  263,543,000 
kilos  in  1915-16.  The  wheat  crop  for  1916-17  is  estimated  at  less 
than  90,000,000  kilos. — ^ — The  President  has  appointed  Dr.  Emilio 
Barbaroux  RECTOR  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  of  Montevideo  for 
a  term  of  three  years. - The  President  of  the  Republic,  in  accord¬ 

ance  with  the  law  of  November  9,  1916,  authorizing  the  issuance 
of  61  per  cent  interest-bearing  INTERNAL  DEBT  CONVERSION 
BONDS,  has  promulgated  a  decree  providing  for  bonds  to  cover  the 
new  debt  of  14,500,000  pesos  (Uruguayan  peso  =  81.0342).  These 
bonds  are  to  be  in  denominations  of  5,000,  1,000,  500,  100,  and  50 
pesos  each .— — According  to  figures  published  by  the  British  Chamber 
of  Commerce  in  Uruguay,  the  FOREIGN  TRADE  of  the  Republic 
in  1914  amounted'  to  95,468,576  pesos  (peso  =  $1.0342),  as  com¬ 
pared  with  108,270,310  pesos  in  1915.  Imports  and  exports,  respec¬ 
tively,  in  1914,  were  37,234,877,  and  58,233,699  pesos,  as  compared 
with  34,979,639  and  73,290,671  pesos  in  1915.— According  to  press 
reports  from  Montevideo,  Antonio  O.  Santini  has  discovered  and 

denounced  a  DIAMOND  MINE  in  the  Department  of  Salto. - 

The  Government  of  Uruguay  is  negotiating  with  that  of  Brazil  for 
the  establishment  of  a  through  DIPLOMATIC  POUCH  SERVICE 
between  the  two  countries,  similar  to  the  one  now  in  operation  be¬ 
tween  Uruguay  and  Chile. - In  December  last  the  FIRST  NA¬ 
TIONAL  CONGRESS  OF  EMPLOYEES  was  held  in  Montevideo. - 

The  Photo  Club  of  Montevideo  is  preparing  a  PHOTOGRAPHIC 

EXPOSITION  to  be  held  in  that  city  in  February,  1917. - A  new 

daily  NEWSPAPER,  under  the  name  of  La  Democracia  (The  Dem- 
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ocracy),  has  been  established  in  Montevideo  under  the  direction  of 

Carlos  Roxio. - The  board  of  directors  of  the  Rural  Association 

of  Uruguay  has  appointed  a  committee  to  organize  and  hold  at  some 
date  to  be  selected  in  the  future  racing  and  ATHLETIC  CONTESTS. 
- In  October  of  last  year  the  THIRTEENTH  RURAL  CON¬ 
GRESS  of  Uruguay  met  in  Montevideo.  A  recent  issue  of  El  Estan- 
ciero,  an  important  live-stock  review  of  the  federal  capital,  contains 

an  interesting  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress. - Hilario 

Helguera  has  been  appointed  MINISTER  OF  INDUSTRY  in  the 
President’s  cabinet.— — The  Executive  has  submitted  to  Congress  a 
bill  reducing  the  TAX  ON  STOCK  used  in  refrigerating  plants,  the 
duty  on  meats  and  canned  tongues  exported  to  other  than  storage 

plants,  and  the  duty  on  live  stock  exported. - A  large  SUMMER 

THEATER  was  recently  opened  to  the  public  at  Capurro  Beach  near 
Montevideo,  at  which  variety  plays  and  moving-picture  performances 
will  be  given  during  the  summer  months. 
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On  the  suggestion  of  Drs.  Salvador  Cdrdova,  R.  Perdomo  Hurtado, 
R.  Pino  Pou,  and  V.  Gonzales  Lugo  a  SOCIETY  OF  PHYSICIANS 
has  been  organized  in  Caracas  with  the  object  of  encouraging  the 
study  of  medicine,  and  at  the  same  time  promoting  closer  bonds  of 
fraternity,  cordiality,  and  mutual  protection  among  practitioners, 

students,  and  all  those  connected  with  the  profession. - ^According 

to  information  published  in  El  Universal,  a  daily  newspaper  of 
Caracas,  the  CULTIVATION  OF  GRAPES  is  being  developed  in 
the  Republic  under  the  most  favorable  auspices.  In  the  vicinity  of 
Caracas  there  are  many  persons  engaged  in  the  planting  and  culti¬ 
vation  of  grapevines  who  year  after  year  obtain  increased  yields  and 
satisfactory  returns  from  this  important  industry.  One  of  the 
variety  of  grapes  recently  introduced  into  the  neighborhood  of  the 
federal  capital  is  that  known  under  the  name  of  Negretino,  a  black 
grape,  which  seems  to  be  particularly  adapted  to  that  section  of  the 
country.  In  this  part  of  Venezuela  the  vine  produces  two  harvests, 
and  as  the  soil  and  climatic  conditions  in  the  zone  surrounding  the 
federal  capital  are  well  suited  to  the  cultivation  and  a  market  for 
fresh  grapes  and  their  products  is  at  hand  in  the  city  of  Caracas,  the 
greatest  development  of  the  industry  in  the  country  during  the  next 

few  years  will  probably  take  place  in  or  near  the  federal  district. - 

The  Government  of  Venezuela  has  just  opened  to  public  traffic  a 
STEEL  SUSPENSION  BRIDGE  over  the  Frio  River  on  the 
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Llano  highway  which  communicates  with  the  States  of  Tachira  and 
Apure,  and,  with  the  bridging  of  this  river,  furnishes  an  easy  means 
of  communication  between  San  Cristobal  and  Los  Llanos.  The 

length  of  the  bridge  is  100  meters. - ^Dr.  Victor  M.  Lodono,  formerly 

charg6  d’affaires  of  the  Government  of  Colombia  in  Caracas,  has  been 
appointed  MINISTER  of  the  Government  of  Colombia  near  the 

Government  of  Venezuela. - ^The  President  of  the  Republic  has 

issued  a  decree  providing  for  the  reconstruction  and  beautifying  of 
the  HOUSE  IN  WHICH  THE  LIBERATOR,  SIMON  BOLIVAR, 
WAS  BORN.  The  building  is  to  be  as  faithfully  and  accurately 
reproduced  as  possible,  and  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  Bolivar  family 
chiseled  in  marble  will  be  placed  on  the  front  of  the  edifice.  The  sum 
of  200,000  bohvares  (bolivar  equals  $0,193)  are  to  be  at  the  disposal 
of  Engineer  Vicente  Lecuna,  author  of  the  restoration  plan  approved 

by  the  President,  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  work. - ^Panorama, 

a  newspaper  of  Maracaibo,  announces  that  more  than  1,000  fishing 
vessels  have  commenced  to  fish  for  PEARLS  in  the  waters  surrounding 
Margarita  Island,  and  that  about  3,000  persons  are  occupied  in  this 

work. - ^The  Second  Venezuelan  MEDICAL  CONGRESS  met  in 

the  city  of  Maracaibo  in  January,  1917. - ^Dr.  F.  Gonzales  Guinan 

has  utilized  a  fluvial  basin  on  the  Montserino  plantation,  near  Valen¬ 
cia,  Venezuela,  for  the  STORAGE  OF  WATER  for  irrigation,  hy¬ 
draulic,  and  other  purposes.  This  storage  reservoir  contains  three 

springs  and  is  estimated  to  have  a  capacity  of  100,000,000  liters. - 

The  net  revenues  of  the  Tachira  RAILWAY  for  the  fiscal  year  1915-16 
amounted  to  945,815  bolivares  (bolivar  equals  $0,193).  In  1896,  the 
year  traffic  was  begun,  the  company  hauled  1,060  metric  tons,  while 
in  1915-16  the  tonnage  had  increased  to  17,753  metric  tons. 
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